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Introduction 


I have translated two books into Arabic: the first of them is on fun- 
damental elements and a description of what exists, named Sank; 
the second on the liberation of the soul from the fetters of the 
body, known as Patangal. These two [books] contain most prin- 
ciples around which their (i.e., the Indians) faith revolves, without 
the subdivisions of their religious laws.! 


A diverse body of evidence in the historical interactions between the Indian 
and Islamic worlds reflects the desire of ancient thinkers to share ideas and sci- 
ence across cultural and linguistic boundaries. Two periods of texts' transmis- 
sion well illustrate these intercultural and intellectual exchanges. The second 
quarter of the eighth century CE saw the transfer of several Sanskrit works, 
primarily related to medicine and astronomy, to Muslim intellectuals. The 
Abbasid rulers in Baghdad, the capital of the Islamic territory at the time, 
encouraged these translations, notably through the impulse of administrat- 
ors such as Yahya al-Barmaki (d. 805), Ibrahim al-Fazari (d. 777) or Ya‘qub Ibn 
Tariq (d. 796). Thanks to the initiation of the latter two thinkers, portions of 
the Sanskrit Brahmasphutasiddhanta, a text on astronomy written by Brah- 
magupta in 628 in Bhillamāla, were, for instance, available to Arab Muslims 
as early as the eighth century CE. Other examples include the medical treatise 
Carakasamhitā and the Paricatantra, a collection of Sanskrit fables translated 
into Arabic around the eighth century under the title Kalila wa Dimna.^ 


1 Tahgīg (1958), p. 61-4. Sachau 1910: 1/8. On this quotation, see below p. 125. 

2 Onthe Barmakids, see Elverskog 2010: 59—61 and Van Bladel 2011: 74-86 and 2012. Baloch (1973: 
24—33) focuses on the roles of Ibrahim al-Fazārī and Ya‘qub Ibn Tariq in this process and high- 
lights the connections between this intellectual development and the Islamic spread in Sind. 
See also Pingree 2012a. On al-Birüni's knowledge of some of these translations, see below pp. 
64. 

3 OnBrahmagupta and his works, see Pingree 1981: 254—257 and 1983. 

4 Intheninth century CE, ‘Ali Ibn Sahl Rabban al-Tabari incorporated elements drawn from the 
Carakasamhitā, the Susrutasamhità or the Astangahrdayasamhita in his Firdaws al-hikma 

fi Ltibb (Paradise of Wisdom) (Elverskog 2010: 61). Knowledge of the transmission of the 
Carakasamhita into Arabic, however, remains limited, as there exists today no extant Arabic 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


The second broad movement of translation of Sanskrit texts started in the 
late thirteenth century. The context in which it occurred differed considerably 
from the preceding project. Works covering a large range of topics, from epics to 
treatises on medicine and science to Indian religious literature, were translated 
into Persian. The phenomenon was taking place at the courts of Muslim rulers 
established in north-western India. These translations include the Tüti-nàma, 
composed between the years 1313 and 1315 in Persian by ‘Imad Ibn Muhammad 
Taģarī, a book, based on the Sanskrit $ ukasaptati, which was dedicated to a sul- 
tan of Delhi, ‘Ala al-Din Kalgi.5 A few centuries later the Mughal emperor Akbar 
(1542—1605) also played a significant role in the transmission of Sanskrit literat- 
ure into the Perso-Muslim cultural sphere. Notably, he had the Mahabharata, 
known in Persian as the Razmnama, translated. 

Amid these two periods, al-Bīrūnī (973-ca. 1050) embodies the cross-cul- 
tural and intellectual interactions between the Indian and Islamic cultural 
spheres thanks to his work on al-Hind’ and his Arabic interpretations of San- 
skrit literature.8 His contributions, however, contrast with the two aforemen- 
tioned translation projects which were large-scale undertakings occurring in 
relatively stable political contexts. Al-Birüni, on his part, lived in a context of 
regular political change and therefore worked for several patrons. Despite an 
early interest in Indian mathematics and astronomy, his comprehensive stud- 
ies of the Sanskrit language and Indian sciences commenced when he came in 
contact with Mahmud of Ghazna (971-1030). 

The present book focuses on al-Bīrūnīs transmission of Sanskrit texts into 
Arabic. As an introductory remark to his work, it must be noted that the Arabic 
verb naqala ( |8) signifies "to transfer’, "to transmit" or “to translate” It does 
not necessarily convey the meaning of a literal translation in the modern sense 
of the term. If anything, early medieval Muslim thinkers generally carried out 
their work of translations by emphasizing the transmission of ideas found in 
their source-texts rather than the words themselves.? AsI show in this study, al- 
Bīrūnīs contributions are to be counted within this intellectual tradition. Thus, 


manuscript of the work. The Paricatantra had been first translated into Pahlavi in the sixth 
century CE (Brockelmann 2012). ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Muqaffa (ca. 720—756), for instance, is 
among those who played a part in the transmission of the Paricatantra into Arabic (Gabri- 
eli 2012). Al-Birüni mentions this author (Tahqiq [1958], p. 12311015; Sachau 1910: 1/159). 

5 Beelaert 2008. 

Athar 1992; Rice 2010. 

7 The present book makes use of the term al-Hind to refer to the territory of India as al-Birüni 
defined it in terms of cultural borders in the early eleventh century (see below Section 1.2.1). 

8 See also Ernst 2003: 1747177. 
On the early medieval tradition of translations see for instance Wisnovsky et al. 2011. 
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I use the English words "translations" or "interpretations" in the sense of “free 
translations" to designate al-Bīrūnīs productions. 

Al-Birüni conducted thorough and extensive research about India, which 
he communicates in his monograph on India, i.e., Ft tahgīg mā li-l-Hind min 
magūla magbūla fi L'agl aw mardüla (5) Jandl $ Ayie 3) gie Cp dil US GA 3 
As >; True Account on What the Indians Say, Both What is Accepted by Reason 
and What is Not). This work composed approximately in 1030!? is referred 
to hereafter as the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind. Al-Birüni interpreted numerous por- 
tions of Sanskrit works on astronomy into Arabic, such as the aforementioned 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta, which he referred to as Brahmasiddhanta,! the Paul- 
isasiddhanta by Pulisa, the Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira, the Karanatilaka by 
Vijayanandin,! as well as puranic and epic literature, such as the Visnupurana, 
the Adityapurana and the Bhagavadgītā, entitled by him Kitab Gītā. He also 
quoted a few portions of the Arabic translation of the Carakasamhita, referring 
to it as the Kitab Caraka.^ The Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind contains quotations of al- 
Bīrūnīs interpretations of these works. 

In 1036, al-Birüni composed a bibliography informing his readers of his writ- 
ing up until this year. Boilot (1955) edited, translated and annotated this biblio- 
graphy, and also updated it with additional works composed by al-Birüni after 
1036. This list reveals that al-Bīrūnī also translated Varahamihira's Laghujataka 
into Arabic, under the title Translation of the Small [Book] of the Births by Vara- 
hamihira ( 4 ;),5 as well as a medical treatise, which he entitled Translation 


10 The Scheffer manuscript (BNF no. 6080), dated to Gumada al-ūla 4, 554A.H. (May 5, 
1159 CE), bears a note indicating that al-Birüni completed the autograph in Ghazna, 
Muharram 1, 423A.H., i.e, December 19, 1031CE. Sachau discusses this note and other 
pieces of evidence in order to accurately date the composition of the Tahgīg mā li-L-Hind. 
He concludes that al-Birüni composed his monograph on India between April 30 and 
October 30, 1030 CE. Sachau's reasons for such dating are convincing (Sachau 1887: ix-x; 
see also Mishra 1985: 9). Therefore, in this book I adopt his dating. 

11 In addition, al-Birüni referred to parts of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta in a text entitled 
Translation of the Calculation Methods found in the Brahmasiddhanta (Boilot 1955: 189, 
no. 40) and expressed his intention to translate the whole work in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, 
a task, however, which he could not perform (Tahqiq [1958], p. 119.8—9; Sachau 1910: 1/154; 
Yano 2013). On al-Bīrūnīs Brahmasiddhanta and his account of astronomical literature, 
see Verdon & Yano 2020. 

12 N.A. Baloch (1973) edited the Arabic translation entitled Gurra al-zīģ. 

13 Sachau provides us with a complete list of Sanskrit works quoted and/or referred to in the 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind (1910: 1/xxxix—xl). See also Baloch 1973: 11-12 and Shastri 1975. 

14  Al-Bīrūnī states that he only had access to a poor translation of the original Sanskrit med- 
ical work prepared for the house of the Barmakids (Tahqiq [1958], pp. 123.3-9, 126.4—7and 
321.1617; Sachau 1910: 1/159, 162 and 382; see also Verdon & Yano 2020: 66). 

15 Tahgīg (1958), p. 122.5—6; Sachau 1910: 1/158. Boilot 1955: 202, no. 79. 
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of the ‘Kalab Yarah,’ Indian Treatise on the Disease Which Behaves like Putrefac- 
tion. In addition, al-Birüni mentions in his bibliography several works which 
he translated from Arabic “into the Indian language" (4441 4a) J]).!7 

In the domain of Indian philosophy, al-Birüni produced two works, the Kitab 
Sank and the Kitab Patangal, which are free translations based on classical 
Sankhya and Yoga texts. Of these two, only the text of the Kitab Patangal (The 
Book by Patangal the Indian, on the Liberation from the Burdens, | being | a Trans- 
lation into Arabic by Abū l-Rayhan Muhammad bin Ahmad al Bīrūnī; JS _8 
Sl dl ed! sal g ag OAD Gl fe SEY! oy Veel 3 6441) is extant. The 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind includes scattered passages of the Kitab Sānk.!$ These quo- 
tations, together with the extant Kitab Patangal, constitute the earliest known 
instance of Indian philosophical texts rendered into Arabic. The many refer- 
ences to al-Birüni in modern secondary literature attest to the significance of 
this figure for the history of South Asia and history of sciences. The following 
review focuses on a few key authors who have discussed al-Bīrūnī in their work. 
Numerous researchers of Indian and Islamic history or culture refer to him, 
including Alain Daniélou (1983), Hermann Kulke and Dietmar Rothermund 
(1986), Wilhelm Halbfass (1988), André Wink (1990 and 1997), Mohammed Has- 
san Syed (2003), Akhilesh K. Dubey (2005) and Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya 
(2006). In addition, three commemorative volumes, gathering contributions 
by experts in various fields, were published in English in 1951, 1976 and 1979 
subsequent to international conferences.!? 

Most publications on al-Bīrūnī, however, pertain to the natural and exact sci- 
ences. Important authors who examined his input in the field of mathematics 
andastronomy are S.E. Kennedy, David Pingree and Michio Yano. Several schol- 
ars edited and/or translated several of al-Birüni's writings—or parts of them, 
namely Carl Edward Sachau (1878, 1879, 1887 and 1910), Hellmut Ritter (1956), 
Jamil Ali (1967), Shlomo Pines and Tuvia Gelblum (1966, 1977, 1983 and 1989), 
Mohammed Hakim Said (1973 and 2001), N.A. Baloch (1973), Gotthard Stroh- 


16  Boilot 1955: 206, no. 92. 

17 Three non-extant books are listed in Boilot 1955: 238—239: nos. 175—177. 

18  Tahqiq (1958), p. 6.2; Sachau 1910: 1/8. The Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal respect- 
ively correspond to numbers 97 and 98 in Boilot 1955: 208. Al-Birüni entitled number 97 
Translation of a General Book on the Sensitive and Rational Existents ($ els fin I 
‘al gan, dev gust! Colo o> dl). The title of this book and its place in the list immediately 
before the Kitab Patangal strongly suggest that it corresponds to the Kitab Sank, as Boilot 
hypothesised, despite his addition in the bibliography of the Kitab Sank under number 174 
(1955: 238). 

19 The present book refers to these edited volumes by the individual authors’ names. In 2022 
and 2023, al-Bīrūnīs 1050th birthday was celebrated in different countries of Central Asia, 
notably in Iran and Uzbekistan. 
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maier (1991), and Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Mehdi Mohaghegh (2005). The valu- 
able works of Jacques-Dominique Boilot (1955) and of Jan Hogendijk (http:// 
www.jphogendijk.nl/biruni.html [accessed October 2023]) provide informa- 
tion regarding editions and translations of al-Bīrūnīs books. Al-Birünr's signi- 
ficant treatise on mathematics, Al-gānūn al-Mas'uüdi (1030), has not yet been 
translated in its entirety into a modern Western language.?° 

Several well-grounded and useful biographies include those by Kennedy 
(1970), F.A. Shamsi (1979), Mohammed Hakim Said and Ansar Zahid Khan 
(1981), and Michio Yano (EI). Studies on the Ghaznavid rulers, the patrons 
of al-Birüni, comprise works by Muhammad Nazim (1931), Clifford Edmund 
Bosworth (1963 and 1977), Minoru Inaba (2013) and Sarah Cappelletti (2015), 
while the Late Shahi kings whom the Ghaznavids encountered in their military 
campaigns to the East are dealt with by Yogendra Mishra (1972), Dinabandhu 
Pandey (1973), Abdur Rehman (1979) and Michel Alram (2016: 151-153).A forth- 
coming volume edited in the context of the international project Cultural Form- 
ation and Transformation: Shahi Buddhist Art and Architecture shall include 
new research and outcome about the history of the Shahi kingdoms.?! 

Several academic works examine al-Bīrūnīs methods of investigation and 
highlight his scientific objectivity when interacting with Indian society and 
culture. Their authors are M.S. Khan (1976), Bruce B. Lawrence (1978), G. Kaur 
(1982), Akbar S. Ahmed (1984), Vincent-Mansour Monteil (1996), M.A. Saleem 
Khan (2001), Floréal Sanagustin (2003), Kemal Ataman (2005) and Mario 
Kozah (2016). Only a few surveys, however, explore how al-Bīrūnī dealt with 
Sanskrit literature. Jan Gonda (1951) analyses passages from the Tahqiq ma li- 
L-Hind ascribed to the Puranas by al-Bīrūnī. Arvind Sharma (1983) provides 
a study comparing al-Birüni's quotations from the Kitab Gita found in the 
Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind to the Sanskrit Bhagavadgita. Pingree (1969 and 1983) exam- 
ines al-Birüni's quotations from Sanskrit astronomical works. Judith Stareček 
(2003) compares quotations from the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Gita found in 
al-Birüni's Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. 

Between the late nineteenth and late twentieth centuries, there have been 
various attempts to identify al-Birüni's Sanskrit sources of his translations of 
Sankhya and Yoga philosophical texts, respectively the Kitab Sank and the Kitab 
Patangal. Sachau (1910), Richard Garbe (1894, 1896 and 1917), Junjiro Takakusu 
(1904a) and Surendranath Dasgupta (1922, 1930), as well as Pines and Gelblum 
(1966 to 1989), are among those who examined the relationship between al- 


20 See Boilot 1955: 210—212 and Hogendjik's website. 
21 See fn. 56 of Chapter 1. 
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Bīrūnīs Arabic works and Sanskrit literature. However, they were unable to 
find conclusive answers concerning the Sanskrit sources he may have used. 
Recently, a book chapter by Maas & Verdon (2018) examined the question of al- 
al-Bīrūnīs sources for composing the Kitab Patangal in light of his hermeneut- 
ics, while Kozah (2020) provides us with a new edition and English translation 
of this work.These are the sole studies of al-Birüni's renderings of Sankhya and 
Yoga texts into Arabic. 

In addition, in-depth research on the context in which al-Bīrūnī en- 
countered the South Asian subcontinent is still missing, despite a considerable 
number of academic publications dedicated to him and his work. Historical 
sources associated with al-Bīrūnīs time, as well as with the area he visited in 
South Asia, namely Gandhara and northern Panjab, are missing or hardly doc- 
umented.?? Perhaps this is the reason why his life is relatively unknown and 
often mixed with legendary elements. Moreover, information regarding the lar- 
ger historical context of al-Bīrūnīs translation project is fragmentary. 

Al-Bīrūnīs studies of Indian culture and science, as well as his interpreta- 
tions of Sanskrit literature, however, occurred in specific geographical, polit- 
ical, social and intellectual contexts. In order to use his work as a source for the 
study of South Asian history, these contexts need to be understood. Therefore, 
in the present book, I investigate several aspects of al-Bīrūnī's life: the geo- 
graphical context, specifically the places he visited in early medieval India and 
the cultural boundaries between the Islamic and Indian spheres at the time; 
the political situation, or how al-Bīrūnīs work was connected to the rulers’ 
interests; the social and intellectual environments, addressing the questions of 
whom he met when pursuing his research on India, what were his sources of 
information, how he learned about Indian sciences, literature and philosophy, 
and what types of intellectual exchange took place at the rulers' courts. 

In order to tackle these questions, this book focuses on his Kitab Sank and 
Kitab Patangal and on how al-Birüni was able to produce such works. Based 
on various pieces of evidence, archaeological and textual, this research situ- 
ates al-Bīrūnī's global work on al-Hind in its geographical and socio-cultural 
contexts. More specifically, it results in an updated biography of al-Bīrūnī. It 
localizes places where al-Birüni travelled in the north-western subcontinent 
and determines the nature of his various sources of information alongside that 
of his interactions with Indian locals. The book further identifies and categor- 
izes reasons for the many adaptations al-Bīrūnī made in his translations; this 


22 To the extent possible, this book adopts the geographical terminology used in early medi- 
eval Arabic and Sanskrit literature. 
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makes it possible to analyse at a deep level the relationship between his Arabic 
interpretations and their possible Sanskrit originals. Finally, it enables to point 
to his possible Sanskrit sources with some confidence. 

The present research takes two main approaches: historical and textual. The 
first two chapters of this book serve to fill in some gaps in our knowledge of al- 
Bīrūnīs life and to lay the foundation for the textual analysis which follows. 
Chapter 1 discusses geographical and cultural boundaries in relationship to 
al-Birüni's descriptions of Indian culture. During his life, the scholar moved 
between modern Uzbekistan (Kat), Turkmenistan (Gūrģānīya), Iran (Gargan 
and Ray), Afghanistan (Ghazna and Kabul) which belonged to the Islamic ter- 
ritory, and to Pakistan (Gandhara and Panjab) in al-Hind, which had just been 
penetrated by the Ghaznavid rulers at the time.?? The historical contexts of Kat, 
Gūrģānīya, Gūrģān, Ray, Ghazna and Kabul are dealt with together in Section 1.1 
which also presents preliminary remarks on the Late Shahi kings, also known 
as the Hindu Sahis.24 

Section 1.2 first delimits the geographical boundaries between Islamic and 
non-Islamic eastern lands as conceptualised by al-Birüni who refers to the lat- 
ter as al-Hind. Based on an analysis of the evidence, I then argue that his travels 
to al-Hind were chiefly confined to Gandhara and Panjab. From the year 1017 
onward, when al-Bīrūnī became a scholar at the Ghaznavid court, his free- 
dom of movement was owed to the rulers, and notably to Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who had military and mercantile interest in al-Hind. With his role as a scholar 
appointed to work for this sultan, al-Birüni was given the opportunity to travel 
eastward. In addition, while his sources of information were various, they con- 
sisted more in oral reports and written documents, and less in his own direct 
observations.?5 Section 1.3 discusses archaeological data and primary literary 
sources related to five locales which he visited in Gandhara and Panjab and 


23 This analytical method was inspired by a discussion with Prof. Najaf Haider (JNU, New 
Delhi). 

24 The several designations commonly in use for the two lineages of the Shahi rulers are in 
my view not satisfactory solutions. Turki Sahis and Kābulšāh for the Early Shahis (from 
the mid-7th to the early gth c.) and Hindu Sahis for the Late Shahis (from the early oth to 
early nth c.) can be all misleading in terms of religious and political history of the region. 
Therefore, in the present book, I designate them as Early and Late Shahis respectively, a 
terminology that is more inclusive and neutral, and at the same time that shows the dis- 
tinction between the two ruling dynasties. See also Filigenzi 2015: 36. 

25 Touati2000:13-14. Similarly, early Persian and Arabic geographical accounts of lands lying 
beyond the boundaries of the Islamic world were often based on oral and written sources 
of information rather than direct observation. See Bosworth 1970: xlviii and 26, Touati 
2000: 154—156, and Zadeh 2011: 131, 154—155 and 172. 
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to the Late Shahis. Sections 1.2 and 1.3 also highlight the overlap between the 
regions al-Bīrūnī visited in al-Hind and the territory of the Late Shahi kingdom. 

Chapter 2 is dedicated to the social and intellectual contexts which fash- 
ioned al-Bīrūnīs intellectual horizon before and during the composition of his 
book on India. From his birth in Khwarezm (Uzbekistan) up to his travels to 
the East, al-Birüni had several opportunities to encounter and study al-Hind. 
As underlined above, Arabic translations of Indian works were available to 
him before he came into contact with Indian culture when working at the 
Ghaznavid court.?® Section 2.1 treats al-Bīrūnīs preliminary knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language and Indian sciences based on these pre-existing translations. 
By the time he wrote the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, his understanding of Sanskrit, 
Indian religion and sciences had grown significantly, enabling him to translate, 
among others, two works related to Sankhya and Yoga. 

Taking into account al-Bīrūnīs reliance on the Ghaznavids for coming in 
close contact with Sanskrit literature and Indian sciences, Section 2.2 explores 
the role of this royal court in providing favourable conditions for intellectual 
exchange, and Section 2.3 examines the nature of this exchange as well as 
the identity of al-Bīrūnī's informants. Lastly, Section 2.4 discusses the possib- 
ility that the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal were popular teachings among 
al-Bīrūnīs informants and points out the significance of his visits to Gandhara 
and Panjab for his Arabic renderings of Sankhya-Yoga works. More generally, 
Chapters 1 and 2 highlight the fertility of the period in terms of intellectual 
exchanges which accompanied martial and commercial interests of the rulers. 

In the first part of this book (Chapters 1 and 2), I chiefly draw from al-Bīrūnī's 
own works, namely, Al-atar al-baqiya (1000), the Tahdid al-amakin (1025), the 
Tafhīm (1029) and the Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind (ca. 1030), in order to determine 
which places he visited in al-Hind, the circumstances of his exchanges with 
Indians, and his knowledge of Indian culture. Al--Utbī was an official secretary 
at the Ghaznavid court. His account of the Ghaznavid dynasty and its military 
conquests is, however, not completely reliable because the available English 
translation by Reynolds (1858) used in this research is not based on the original 
Arabic text, entitled here al-Yamini (ca. 1021CE), but on a later Persian transla- 
tion of it, known as the Kitab-i-Yamini.2” Nevertheless, I occasionally make use 
of this source in the present book for recounting information about Mahmüd's 
conquests, the life at the royal courts and the social contexts of regions in al- 
Hind visited by al-Bīrūnī. The accounts by Gardīzī and Bayhagī, two historians 


26  IntheTahqiq ma li-LHind, al-Birüni mentions the Kalila wa Dimna and its versions in sev- 
eral languages (Tahqiq [1958], p. 123.10—13; Sachau 1910: 1/159). 
27 See Anooshahr 2005 for an historiographical study on al-"Utbī's Kitab-i-Yamini. 
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at the Ghaznavid court, help reconstructing the structure of the administration 
and general policies of the Ghaznavids. Other sources providing information 
related to al-Hind are the anonymous Hudūd al-‘Glam (982/983) and the histor- 
ical chronicle Rajatarangini (mid-12th c.) by Kalhana. 

The second approach taken in this book consists in an in-depth textual 
examination of al-Bīrūnī's Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal in relationship to 
philological studies in Indology. Chapter 3 contextualizes these two Arabic 
works within the history of Indian philosophy. Sections 3.1 and 3.2 provide 
outlines of the Sankhya-Yoga literature composed prior to al-Birüni's time and 
of the philosophical tenets developed in two of their fundamental texts, the 
Sankhyakarika and the Patarijalayogasastra. Section 3.3 discusses philological 
data, such as the authorships and titles of the Arabic texts in relation to their 
possible Sanskrit sources. Section 3.4 analyses how al-Birüni regarded his two 
translations and made connections between the subjects developed in each 
book. 

Onthe whole, Chapter 3 shows the intellectual and philosophical contexts to 
which al-Bīrūnīs interpretations belonged. They thus provide the background 
for the analysis of the subsequent chapters by addressing the question of their 
connection to the textual tradition in Sanskrit. 

In Chapter 3, I also demonstrate that al-Bīrūnīs interpretations reflect the 
philosophical systems of the Sānkhyakārikā and Patarijalayogasastra tradi- 
tions. In this way, this outcome anticipates and corroborates the results of 
the further examinations conducted in Chapters 5 and 6, which investigate 
into the contents of the Arabic translations and their possible Sanskrit ori- 
ginals. As pointed out above, earlier attempts to identify al-Bīrūnī's sources 
were mostly unsuccessful in finding final answers. Several reasons may explain 
these difficulties. First, Louis Massignon discovered the manuscript of the Kitab 
Pātanģal in 1922,*% while Hellmut Ritter critically edited in 1956. Prior to these 
years, the academic world only benefited from extracts of the Kitab Patangal 
scattered throughout the Tahqiq mā li-[-Hind. The discovery of this manuscript, 
now kept in the Koprülü Library of Istanbul, enables a comprehensive ana- 
lysis of its text. Research in Indology has also considerably developed since 
the time of Sachau, Garbe and Takakusu, who first undertook to identify the 
Sanskrit sources of al-Birüni's Arabic Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal. Sanskrit 
manuscripts containing new Sankhya commentaries have been discovered and 
edited. Recent philological research on the Patarijalayogasastra and its com- 
mentaries also have produced fresh perspectives on its dating and authorship. 


28 Ritter 1956: 165-166. 
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This development in Indology makes it possible to deliver a more refined com- 
parative analysis of the relation between the Sanskrit texts and the Arabic 
translations. 

Furthermore, modern researchers generally noticed that al-Bīrūnīs trans- 
lations and the Sanskrit works to which they compared them presented both 
important parallels and crucial differences. The problem, however, naturally 
disappears if al-Birüni's hermeneutics are appropriately addressed. Many dis- 
crepancies can indeed be accounted for by al-Birüni's interpretative choices. 
I thus argue that the actual implications of al-Biruni’s transformations for 
determining his sources have been generally overlooked so far. 

Therefore, Chapter 4 suggests a new approach to examining this issue and 
resolves some problems that earlier scholarship faced. Section 4.2 demon- 
strates that al-Birüni consciously transformed the original Sanskrit texts when 
he prepared his Arabic translations. Section 4.3 discusses his intentions behind 
these transformations and Section 4.4 considers his choices of interpretation in 
the light of the findings of Translation Studies. This method made it possible 
to identify several reasons for al-Birüni's adaptations: his desire to transmit a 
message; his idiosyncratic understanding of Indian philosophical terms and 
concepts; his religious and intellectual backgrounds; his pre-existing know- 
ledge of India; and his interactions with Indian thinkers. 

In Chapter 4, I posit that investigating al-Bīrūnī's hermeneutics is a neces- 
sary step in the quest to determine the Sanskrit sources he may have used. 
This approach allows us to move beyond a pure philological and literal com- 
parison between al-Bīrūnīs translations and their possible Sanskrit originals, 
while it offers interesting analytical tools for further research. Chapters 5 and 6, 
thus, building upon these observations, examine passages of the Kitab Patangal 
and the Kitab Sank in relation to Sanskrit works related to Yoga and Sankhya, 
respectively. 

The main sources of this textual study are al-Bīrūnīs Kitab Sank, Kitab 
Patangal, Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, the Sanskrit commentaries on the Pātarijalayo- 
gasastra and on the Sankhyakarika, as well as secondary literature on Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies. Rather than presenting comparisons between the 
Arabic translations and their sources as a whole, the analysis focuses on spe- 
cific passages of the Kitab Patangal and the Kitab Sānk.29 


29 For a comprehensive understanding of the Kitab Patangal, readers may consult Ritter's 
edition (1956), as well as its English translation by Pines and Gelblum (1966, 1977, 1983 and 
1989). Extracts of the Kitab Sank, or references to it, drawn from the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind 
are gathered in the Appendix to the present book. 
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Whereas in the present book I do not examine the question of the recip- 
ients of al-Bīrūnīs translations and works on al-Hind,3 I thoroughly explore 
the contexts from which his works originated, with the aim to bring out the 
intimate connections between the translator's life, his intellectual career and 
his understanding of al-Hind and Indian philosophy. 

Furthermore, the present book stands as a contribution to the discussion 
on the intercultural dialogue between two complex and lively cultural and 
intellectual spheres. There is no perfect coherent way of designating these two 
civilisations, considering that much of the terminology is external to them and 
created by Western thinkers. As such, commonly accepted designations are 
often too equivocal and general, while they also involve categorising elements 
of cultures in theory, whose limits are however permeable in practice. 

In this book, the term "Indian" stands for ideas or traits relating to early medi- 
eval India and to its people or its culture in general. As is known, the Arabic 
terms al-hind (X4!) and al-hindiyya (xX4|) primarily referred to a territory 
and to the populations living in that territory. Accordingly, I generally deviate 
from Sachau's translation of al-hindiyya as “Hindu” and render it as “Indian.” 
I make use of the terms “Brahminical” and "Brahminism” to qualify a society 
that follows the precepts of the caste system and acknowledges the Brahmins 
as supreme authorities, whereas I employ the words “Hindu” and “Hinduism” 
to specifically refer to religious activities and to a system of beliefs in which the 
cult of Hindu deities is dominant. 

As for the terminology belonging to the second culture dealt with here, I 
resort to "Islamic" and "Muslim" in their sense of including different ethnic 
groups and political entities, referring to a whole characterised by its adherence 
to Islam. It may thus look inconsistent, at times, to see the adjective as "Indian" 
alongside the religious designation of "Islamic" I, however, understand them 
both as two wholes constituted by their respective—yet not homogeneous— 
sets of cultural traits. In this way, I chiefly employ this terminology as functional 
tools and I do hope that my usages shall not entail more misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of this terminology. 

Lastly, out of the main spotlight of this book, I bring forward several gen- 
eral topics of interest to historians of South Asia. First, this study reveals the 
vitality of the past in which two cultures, that is, the Indian and Islamic ones, 
meet as two permeable and moving spheres in terms of territory, cultures and 
ideology. Second, it shows the territorial conquests of Islam as a process, in 


30 Sachau broached this question in the preface to his edition of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind 
(Sachau 1887: xxxi). 
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which warring concerns intermingled with commercial, cultural and intellec- 
tual exchanges. Lastly, al-Hind, and in this case parts of Gandhara and Panjab, 
appears much connected to its outside world. Thanks to this research, overall, I 
foreground aspects of the dynamic dialogue of these two cultural spheres and 
how this dialogue may have taken place?! 


31  Inthis context, observations made in this book converge with the perspectives taken in 
Eaton 2003 and 2020, as well as Flood 2009. 


CHAPTER 1 


Cultural Contexts of al-Bīrūnī s Work and Writings 


L1 Persian and Islamic Spheres of Influence 


111 Kāt, Ğūrğän, Ray and Gūrģānīya 

Al-Bīrūnī spent his youth in the region known as Khwarezm. He was born in the 
capital city of the region, Kat! also referred to as Kat-Kala, and lived there from 
973 to 995.? Khwarezm (a region extending between the territories of present- 
day Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan) was at the time governed by the Afrighid 
dynasty (ca. from the early 4th to the late 10th c. CE)? Qutayba b. Muslim 
al-Bahili had conquered the region in 712.4 The Afrighids most probably only 
became dependent on the Islamic Samanid dynasty (8191005)? by the end of 
the ninth century CE, that is, nearly two hundred years after Qutayba b. Muslim 
had penetrated the region.9 By the tenth century, the Arabic language, as well 
as Islamic culture, was relatively well-established in Khwarezm.” 

Situated on important trade roads, Kat was an emporium in the tenth cen- 
tury. Arab sources report that the region benefited from great prosperity in 
terms of commerce. For instance, the Hudūd al-'alam (982/983) describes 
Kat as "the capital of Khwarazm and the Gate of the Ghüz Turkistan [... and 
as] the emporium of the Turks, Turkistan, Transoxiana and the Khazar” (Bos- 
worth 1970: 121)? Khwarezm, due to its location on the south-eastern side 
of the Aral Sea, moreover constituted a fertile oasis in the middle of arid 
steppes and deserts. The region was also considered an important intellectual 
centre. 


1 Well-grounded studies situate al-Birüni's native town in Kat (Kennedy 1970: 147-148; Shamsi 
1979: 261—265; Yano 2013). 

2 His observations recorded in the Tahdid al-amakin indicate that he stayed in the region of 

Khwarezm until the year 995 (Ali 1967: 77 and 211; Kennedy 1970: 148; Shamsi 1979: 268—269; 

Said & Khan 1981: 125). See the map picturing al-Birünr's places of residence on Figure 2 of the 

present book. 

Bosworth 2ona and b. 

Le Strange 1930: 447; Bosworth 2012a. 

Bosworth & Crowe 2012. 

Bosworth 1976: 25 and 2011a. 

Bosworth 1976: 21-22. 

Bosworth 2012a. 

See also Bosworth 2012b. 
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In al-Birüni's time, two dynasties, the Afrighids in Kat and the Ma'munids in 
Gūrģānīya (Kunya-Urgench, located in present-day Turkmenistan), were com- 
peting to rule Khwarezm,” a situation that culminated in a war in 995 between 
the two dynasties. These conflicts eventually caused al-Bīrūnī to flee from 
Khwarezm. The exact length of his sojourn outside Khwarezm is unknown, but 
it is known that he lived in Ray (now a south-eastern suburb of Tehran) prob- 
ably some time between the years 995 and 997." In Al-atar al-bāgiya, al-Birüni 
mentions his visit to Ray, where he met other scholars and led several research 
projects.!2 

Followers of Islam first conguered the city between the years 639 and 644, 
more than three centuries prior to al-Bīrūnī's time. In the tenth century, the 
Buyids (r. from the mid-1oth to the mid-nth c.) incorporated the city, which 
served as the seat of governing bodies, into their kingdom.' In addition to the 
role of the city as an administrative and trade centre,!* Ray's reputation as a 
centre of knowledge made it an essential destination for scholars. For instance, 
the physician and philosopher Ibn Sina (9801037) visited Ray around the years 
1014 and 1015.15 

From approximately 1000 to 1004, al-Birüni dwelt in ancient Gorgan, re- 
ferred to as Gūrčān in Arabic and located at the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea. In 1000, al-Bīrūnī dedicated AĻātār al-bāgiya to Prince Qabus 
bin Wušmagīr bin Ziyar (r. 977 to 981 and 998 to 1012/1013) who governed the 
region at the time. Prince Qabüs was known to be redoubtable and cruel, 
and at the same time an important patron of science and art./6 The Arab 
Muslims came to the region in 650/651, but it appears that Islam only estab- 
lished there in the early eighth century." In the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the town was wealthy and comfortable,'$ known for its silk, and strategically 


10 Ali 1967: 78; Bosworth 2012a. On the rulers of Gūrģānīya, see Debarnot 1985: 67—70 and 
Bosworth 2ouc. Gūrčānīya should not be mistaken for Gargan, which is the ancient name 
of modern Gorgan, in present-day Iran. 

11  AlBrüniwasin the region of Kat in the year 997, as he observed there a lunar eclipse con- 
jointly with the mathematician Abū I-Wafa', who was based in Baghdad. However, during 
the two the periods extending from 995 to 997 and from 997 to 1000, the exact events of 
his life remain obscure (Ali 1967: 214—215; Kennedy 1970: 148—149). 

12 Al-ātār (2001), p. 4338-19; Sachau 1879: 338. 

13  Nagel1990. See Guy Le Strange (1930: 186), referring to the tenth-century geographer Ibn 
Hawgal. 

14 Le Strange 1930: 227. 

15  Gutas 201. 

16 Bosworth 2012d. 

17 Bosworth 2012c. 

18 Referred to by Le Strange (1930: 377). 
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positioned for commerce.!? Although only a few main roads passed through 
the city, Gūrčān was an important station on the axis between the North and 
the South. Southward, the road led to Ray, and to the North the route reached 
Khwarezm. 

In 1004, al-Birüni returned to Khwarezm. The Ma'mūnid dynasty had won 
the war against the Afrighids, and a new capital was established at Gūrģān- 
īya (modern Kunya-Urgench). Al-Birüni lived there until the year 1017.2? Before 
becoming the capital city of Khwarezm, Gūršānīya was an emporium, linking 
the regions of Ghuz and Khurasan, in the same manner as Kat had been.?! Fur- 
ther, during the eighth century, several institutions known as Bayt al-Hikma 
or Dar al-Hikma (House of Wisdom) were flourishing in the Islamic territory.?? 
These institutions generally housed large libraries and welcomed thinkers. One 
such establishment, the Ma'mun Academy, was founded in Gūrģānīya.23 It was 
an important centre of knowledge, which hosted numerous scholars. In addi- 
tion to al-Bīrūnī, other renowned scholars worked there, including the math- 
ematician and astronomer Abū Nasr Trāg,** the Christian physician Abū Sahl 
al-Masihi al-Gurģānī?5 and Ibn Sinà.26 


i12  Ghazna and Kabul, the Gateways to Early Medieval India 

In the mid-seventh century, Arab Muslims made inroads on Sistan, from which 
they reached Ghazna and Kabul. Two centuries later, Alptigin, a commander of 
the Samanid dynasty, took over Kabul probably around year 961, prior to seize 
Ghazna in 962. From the first incursions in the seventh century up to the tenth 
century, the political situation of these regions fluctuated between attempts 
of the Muslim governors to establish their authority in the area and upheavals 
of local rulers.?7 The process through which Islamic caliphate annexed these 


19 Hartmann & Boyle 2012. 

20  Al-Birüni calculated the latitude of Gūrģānīya and made other astronomical observations 
there up to the year 1016. See Ali 1967: 46—49, 50, 87, 96 and 113. 

21 Le Strange 1930: 448. 

22 Balty-Guesdon: 1992; Sourdel 2012a; 2012b. 

23 Today, an institution of the same name is located in modern Khiva (Uzbekistan), approx- 
imately 170 km south-east of Kunya-Urgench. 

24 Goldstein 2012. 

25 Said & Khan 1981: 66—69; Dietrich 2012. 

26 | Gutas20n. 

27 Gibb 2012. See also Kuwayama (2002:181-182) for a summarized table of Islamic incursions 
in the region in the seventh century. See Inaba (2015: 12-114 and 118-121) who provides a 
detailed account of the Muslims' attacks on the two cities, their interactions with regional 
dynasties and the foundation of the Ghaznavid dynasty. 
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eastern regions to its territory was thus relatively protracted, lasting from the 
mid-seventh to latter half of the tenth century.2% 

In 977, Sebiiktigin founded the Ghaznavid Empire with Ghazna (in present- 
day eastern Afghanistan) as its capital.29% His son Mahmud (r. 997-1030) 
considerably expanded the empire and in 1017 annexed to it the kingdom of 
Khwarezm.?? During his reign, Ghazna was also the administrative centre of 
his vast empire. From this year onward, al-Birüni accompanied Mahmud at 
his court. Several of al-Birüni's astronomical calculations point to his sojourns 
in Kabul and Ghazna.?! He also composed numerous works in Ghazna, which 
include the Tahdid al-amakin and the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind, during Mahmud's 
rule. Al-Birüni may have passed away a few years later than 1048, perhaps 
around 1050.2 He spent thirteen years of his life, from 1017 to 1030, working 
for sultan Mahmud, and the remaining years for al-Mas‘td his son. 

Kabul and Ghazna were positioned at the crossroads of two different cul- 
tural spheres. As Minoru Inaba points out, both cities were located in a network 
of roads leading to various cities and regions of Central Asia, by way of the 
Oxus River, and of the South Asian subcontinent,33 through the Khyber Pass.3* 
Geographically close to India, Kabul and Ghazna were places of important 
cultural and economic exchanges. The role of eastern Afghanistan at this cross- 
road remained crucial into the tenth and eleventh centuries, if for commercial 
reasons at the very least. According to Arabic sources, trade with India was 
prosperous.?5 Bust, a city located to the south-west of Ghazna, has been con- 
sidered the “gateway to Hind."?6 The geographical location of these Ghaznavid 
sites conferred to them a crucial role in cross-cultural exchanges which were 
taking place with the South Asian subcontinent and through which goods, art 
and ideas travelled.37 


28 On Islamization in Central Asia as a process, see, for instance, De La Vaissiére 2008 and 
Arezou 2017. 

29 Nazim 1931: 24-26; Inaba 20152: 119. 

go  Nazim1931:56—60. See Bosworth 201e: 372-374 for an account of the relationship between 
the Khwarezm Sah Abi? l-Abbàs Ma'mūn bin Ma'mün and sultan Mahmüd. 

31 Ali1967:86 and 271; Shamsi 1979: 270—274. 

32  Hermelink (1977) places the date of al-Bīrūnīs death in the year 1048 CE (440 A.H.), while 
Kennedy (1970: 151) argues that it occurred a few years later. See also Sami 1973: 27. 

33 Inaba 2013: 81, figs. 2-3, and 85—87. 

34 Dagens et al. 1964: 52. 

35  Forinstance, Ibn Hawgal (10th c.), referred to in Bosworth 2012e. See also Le Strange 1930: 
348-351. 

36 Asstated by Rehman (1979: 8) with reference to the Hudūd al-‘alam. See also Inaba 2015 a: 
110-112. 

37  Hallade 1968: 33; Schlumberger 1978; Sourdel-Thomine 1978; Elverskog 2010: 26; Dietz 
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Historically, eastern Afghanistan and Gandhara were incorporated into a 
number of successive empires, including the Achaemenid Empire (ca. 8th-4th 
c. BC), that of Alexander the Great, the Greco-Bactrian kingdom and that of 
the Kusanas (ca. 1st-4th c. CE). After the Kusanas, during the period of Sas- 
anian rule (224—651CE) in the region, several dynasties were ruling over the 
whole territory. Numismatics tends to show that these kings had been ethnic- 
ally and/or politically related to each other and that they governed side by side 
or successively some areas of Central and South Asia, such as the regions north 
of the Hindukush, Kabulistan, Zabulistan and the Gandhara region. Broadly 
speaking, these dynasties include the Kidarites, the Alkhans, the Nezaks, the 
Rutbils, the Early Shahis,?? the Rutbils and the Late Shahis.?? While scholars 
have yet to comprehensively detail the socio-political and religious situations 
of pre-Islamic Gandhāra, Kāpišī and Panjab, archaeological data reveals mixed 
influences in terms of art and architecture.^? This is testimony to the specific 
location of this region, including Kabul and Ghazna, at the cross-road of differ- 
ent cultures. 

Al-Birüni mentions the Early Shahis (ca. mid-7th to early oth c.) and the Late 
Shahis (early oth to early nth c.) in a well-known passage of the Tahqiq mā li-l- 
Hind: 


And the [Indians] had kings in Kabul, Turks who were said to be of 
Tibetan origin. The first of them who came was Barhatigin (¢,S<a_,).41 He 
entered a cave in Kabul, which it was only possible to enter by lying down. 
[...] He was dressed in Turkish clothes, such as the gaba”*? a hat, boots 
and weapons. [...] He took possession of these places, assuming the title 
of Sahi of Kabul ( JS zali). The kingship remained in the hand of his 
descendants for around sixty generations. 

The Indians are careless about succession of things and negligent in the 
proper arrangement of the continuous chronicles of their kings. [When 
they] are at loss, they invariably resort to speculation. For this, we shall 


2007: 49—50; Inaba 2015b; Alram 2016: 57—58. For the early connections between Kapisi- 
Gandhara regions with Kashmir on the one hand, and with al-Hind on the other, see 
Grenet 2002: 212—214. 

38 See fn. 24 of the introduction to this book. 

39 Rehman 1979; Kuwayama 2002; Inaba 2004, 2005, 2010 and 2015a; Alram & Pfisterer 2010; 
Alram 2016: 45-151; Elverskog 2010: 27; Vondrovec 2010. 

40 Rehman 1979: 289-292; Rowland & Rice 1971: 32-33. Other examples of mixed influences 
in the art and architecture of Central Asia are displayed in Dagens et al. 1964. 

41  -tiginis a usual ending of Turkish names, e.g., Alptigin, Sebüktigin. 

42 On the gaba' see Flood 2009: 65—67. 
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convey what some of their people mentioned. According to what I have 
heard, [the history of] such a lineage, [written] on a piece of silk, is found 
in the fortress of Nagarkot.^? I desired to find it, but [I] was prevented 
from doing so for [different] reasons. 

In their group, there was Kaniska (4&5), who is at the origin of the 
vihāra (jl) which is in Peshawar (lā ,) [...] called the Kaniska-Caitya 
(e dS) 

The last of them was Lagatūrmān (Ol S) and his minister, a Brah- 
min, was Kallara (6 ). Times were auspicious to the latter, and, by acci- 
dent, [Kallar] found hidden treasures, by which he gained the upper hand 
and became powerful. Then, the government turned away from his mas- 
ter because it had been with the members of his house for a long time. 

Then, the manners of Lagatūrmān became wicked, and his deeds were 
disgusting, in such a way that complaints to his minister [about that] 
increased. Therefore, [Kallar] tied him (i.e., Lagaturman) and imprisoned 
him as a punishment. He enjoyed being the sole master of the kingship. 
He had wealth [at his disposal], as resources, and he made himself mas- 
ter of [the kingdom]. The Brahmin kings succeeding him were Samanta 
(als), Kamali (6), Bhima (ex), Jayapala (J), Ānandapāla (JU), 
Trilocanapāla (JU 7), killed in the year 412 of Hegira (i.e. 1021/1022), 
and his son, Bhīmapāla (JU), five years later. The [dynasty of the] 
Indian Šāhis (441 4,L2J!) ended and not even a spark from the people of 
this House remains [today].^9 


These kings originally based in Kabul were among those whom the Muslims 


encountered in their successive waves of incursion into Kāpišī, Gandhara and 
Panjab. Therefore, it is worth discussing this passage. It is, however, likely that 
this excerpt only conveys few historical facts. The statement that the Early 
Shahis were of Tibetan origin is, for instance, probably not a historical reality. 
The generic term Turk (3) Al; pl. |791) in Arabic can refer to several differ- 
ent and distinct tribes or clans, originally coming from Western Eurasia, while 
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45 
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The ruins of Nagarkot, also referred to as Bhimnagar (present-day Kangra Kot or Kangra 
Fort), are in today's Himachal Pradesh on the foothills of the Himalayan range. See also 
Dey 1927: 135; Nazim 1931: 89-91; Bhattacharyya 1991: 227. On Nagarkot, and its possible 
role in al-Bīrūnī's knowledge of India, see below pp. 77—79. 

This isa transcription from the Arabic kanika git. On the vihara of Peshawar, see Dani 1969: 
37-39 and Salomon 2018: 44 and 47. 

The date of Trilocanapala's death is corroborated by other literary accounts (Nazim 1931: 
95). 

Tahqiq (1958), p. 348.10—351.3; Sachau 1910: 11/10-13. 
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the term Tibetan (cass!) generally designates the populations living beyond 
the Oxus River. Evidence indicates that Tibetan people never travelled beyond 
Gilgit in the upper Indus Valley, and that they were pushed from there in the 
beginning of the eighth century.^? Thus, it is unlikely that the Early Shahis were 
of Tibetan origin. It is more probable that they belonged to a Turkish tribe, the 
Khalajs, as Inaba convincingly suggests. During the seventh century, a branch 
of the Khalajs migrated from the northern Hindukush to Kāpišī and ruled the 
area until the ninth century.% 

According to the above report, the founder of the Early Shahis lineage was 
named Barhatigīn.*? A]-Birüni connects this dynasty with that of the Kusanas 
and traces the lineage of the Early Shahis to a king named Kanik (LS) who 
is to be identified with Kaniska (early 2nd c.).5° This connection is, however, 
not supported by historical evidence.5! A]-Birüni's report about this genealogy 
either indicates that the dynastic account located in Nagarkot traced back the 
lineage of the Early Shahis to the Kusanas or reflects the complexity of this 
history as revealed by recent research. It may be added that evidence from 
several archaeological sites of eastern Afghanistan, such as Mes Aynak, Tepe 
Naranj, Tepe Sardar or Khair Khana, indicates a long occupation, that is, from 
the Kusana period up to that of the Late Shahis.9? The long period during which 
these sites were inhabited by different political groups may account for the 
narrative which connects the Early Shahis to the Kusanas and which al-Bīrūnī 
retransmitted in his account. 

Nevertheless, the Early Shahis have long been considered as patrons of 
Buddhism,3 current scholarship based on archaeological research also shows 
that some sites associated with them also hosted Hindu cults. Whoever 


47 On references to Turkish people, see the study by P.B. Golden in Bazin et al. 2012. On ref- 
erences to Tibet in early medieval Arabic and Persian geographical accounts, see Akasoy 
2011. 

48 Inaba 2004: 107-108, 2005 and 2010: 443—449. See also Rehman 1979: 37-47 and 294—297, 
Wink 1990: 114—128 and Kuwayama 2002: 262—265. 

49 Rehman 1979: 45-47. 

50 On the date of Kaniska, see Dietz (2007: 57, n. 51). 

51 See studies by De La Vaissière (2003), Grenet (2002), Inaba (2005 and 2010), Vondrovec 
2010, Alram & Pfisterer (2010). Louis de La Vallée Poussin (1935: 17-18) and Dinabandhu 
Pandey (1973: 63) have previously cast doubt on the historical value of this section of al- 
Birüni's account. 

52 Verardi 2011: 308-309; Alram 2016:106, 125 and 143. See the discussion on the relative chro- 
nologies of some of these sites, as well as on their religious affiliations, in Kuwayama 2002: 
162—193, 200—207 and 222—259. 

53 Rehman 1979: 285. 
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the Early Shahis might have been, the reign of these kings ended in the early 
ninth century, when the Late Shahis succeeded them.** 

The second part of the above passage dealing with the Late Shahis appears 
to be relatively reliable historically, although the list of kings provided by al- 
Birüni also diverges from the information provided by other sources, such as 
numismatics, epigraphy and the Rājataranginī.5 Nevertheless, the Late Shahis 
are of particular interest for the present investigation: being the first oppon- 
ents of the Ghaznavids in Gandhara and Panjab, they were at the forefront as 
subjects of al-Birüni's research on India. 

Thus, in Section 1.2, I put forth positive evidence of al-Birünr's visits to al- 
Hind. The material presented below show that the territory visited by him 
mostly belonged to the Late Shahi kingdom. Further, in order to connect al- 
Bīrūnīs fieldwork with its socio-cultural context, I present, in Section 1.3, a few 
elements of this context and of the Late Shahi religion, based on a preliminary 
survey of archaeological and literary sources.5® 

Lastly, the towns where al-Birüni resided and travelled in the Islamic cul- 
tural sphere were all prosperous in terms of material wealth and of intellectual 
developments, likely due to their locations on important roads. This situation, 
together with him travelling through several regions in the early part of his 
life, provided him with favourable conditions to have his mind open to nov- 
elty and to meet a variety of scholars and sciences. These conditions somehow 
prepared al-Birüni's work on al-Hind and his intellectual exchanges with local 
thinkers. 


54 La Vallée Poussin 1935: 19; Pandey 1973: 67; Rehman 1979: 88 and 298-3002; Mishra 1983: 
31-32. 

55 Rehman 1979: 89. 

56 The society of the Late Shahis remains relatively unknown despite their important role 
in the early encounters between Islamic and Hindu cultures between the mid-ninth 
and the early eleventh century CE. The outline in Section 1.3 only superficially broaches 
the subject. Interest in the Shahi kings and their material culture has lately increased 
among scholars. See for instance the international project Cultural Formation and Trans- 
formation: Shahi Buddhist Art and Architecture (https://www.univie.ac.at/cirdis/research/ 
cultural-formation-and-transformation [accessed October 2023]). This project is led by 
Prof. Em. Deborah Klimburg-Salter (Dept. of Art History, Univ. of Vienna; Harvard Univ.) 
and is part of the research centre CIRDIS (Center for Interdisciplinary Research and Docu- 
mentation of Inner South Asia). An edited volume presenting the most recent research on 
the two Shahi kingdoms is one of the outcome of this project. Recent publications include 
Filigenzi 2015: 36-40, on the Shahi period, and Khan 2017 on the Late Shahis. On the Late 
Shahi coinage, see Thomas 1846, MacDowall 1968 and Alram 2016: 151-153. For earlier ref- 
erences, see also Cunningham 1875: 82-83, Dani 1969: 54—56, Mishra 1972, Pandey 1973: 
77-132, Rehman 1979: 89-167 and Wink 1990: 125. 
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121 The Geographical Delimitation of al-Hind 
The elements considered so far have highlighted the strategic position of 
Zabulistan, Kabulistan and Gandhara in terms of economy, politics and inter- 
cultural exchanges, and at the same time pointed to eastern Afghanistan as a 
border zone with al-Hind. Boundaries between cultural spheres, often repres- 
ented by political groups, had fluctuated in the region. Before and at al-Birüni's 
time, the frontier zones between the Islamic sphere and the Indian world in 
the north-western subcontinent were particularly subject to changes. Such 
changes are, for instance, apparent from the Arabic and Persian geographical 
accounts written between the eighth and the early eleventh centuries. Several 
of these early works, such as the Šašnāma (end of the oth c.), the Kitab futūh 
al-buldan (The Book of the Conquest of the Countries) by al-Baladun, the Kitab 
al-masālik wa l-mamālik (The Book of the Roads and the Realms, gth c.) by Ibn 
Kurdadbah, the homonymous work by al-Istakri (mid-1oth c.) and the Surat 
al-ard (The Shape of the Earth) by Ibn Hawqal (mid-1oth c.), do not describe at 
length the inland areas of al-Hind, but rather regions of Sind, Gujarat, or coastal 
areas of al-Hind, as well as their islands.*7 

The focus on these territories in the mentioned accounts reflects the pro- 
gress of the Islamic military conquests to the East, as well as the state of 
exchanges between the Islamic world and early medieval India. For instance, 
while commercial contacts between Arab merchants and the subcontinent 
existed since an early time through maritime network, Arab Muslims first 
arrived in Sind in the early eighth century. At first a border zone with al- 
Hind, Sind, became then part of the Islamic world. Further, up to the tenth 
century, that is, up to the Ghaznavid incursions in Gandhara, Panjab and the 
Gangetic valley, north-western and central India remained mostly unknown to 
Muslim geographers.5$ By the time of the composition of the Tahgīg ma li-l- 


57  Onlslamic geography see Miquel 1967; for a global overview of the geographical accounts 
of al-Hind, see Wink 1990: 109-192. On the Šašnāma, see Elliot & Dowson 1867: 131-211, 
Ahmad 2005: 98, n. 1, and Friedmann 2012. On al-Baladuri, see Elliot & Dowson 1867: 113- 
130, Bosworth 1988 and Becker & Rosenthal 2012. On Ibn Kurdadbah, see Elliot & Dowson 
1867: 12-17, Bosworth 20ud and Hadj-Sadok 2012. On al-Istakri, see Elliot & Dowson 1867: 
26—30, Bolshakov 2012 and Miquel 2012. On Ibn Hawgal, see Elliot & Dowson 1867: 31-40 
and Khalidov 201. 

58 Verdon 2015: 34-46. An analogous example is that of the city of Ghazna which appears 
in geographical writings after being included in the Islamic territory (Inaba 2015a: 114- 
116 and 2015b: 105-107). See also observations by Rehman (1979: 1-3) on al-Hind and its 
evolving frontiers, and Brauer's work (1995) on the conceptualization of frontiers in medi- 
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Hind in approximately 1030,5 these regions, however, were rather well known 
to Muslims. In addition, the Indus Valley, including Sind and Panjab, as the first 
place of contact between Muslims and non-Muslim locals via the land route, 
constituted a zone of economic and political interactions between the two 
cultural spheres at the time, witnessing important cultural and social trans- 
itions.©° 

In view of the above, the question of how these borders were regarded by 
al-Birüni when he composed the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind must be addressed. It 
constitutes the first step in contextualizing his research on al-Hind in order 
to delineate which of his travels eastward were located in the actual territory 
of al-Hind. Answering this question also helps determine the places where he 
observed local customs and traditions. Al-Birüni defines the frontiers of the 
territory of al-Hind as outlined by mountains and the sea, as shown in several 
passages of the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind: 


This sea (i.e., the Indian Ocean) is generally named after what it comprises 
(i.e. islands), or what is opposite to it (i.e., coastal areas). [Here] we [only] 
need [to discuss] the part [of this sea] which borders the land of the Indi- 
ans (4!) and which therefore is named after them. Furthermore, imagine 
in the inhabitable world a high and uninterrupted mountain [range], as if 
it had a vertebral spine extending in the middle of its width in its length 
from East to West.8! [...] The [mountain range] has on its surface a wide 
flatland with a [large] stretch (i.e., a plateau?) and [has] curvings that sur- 
round inhabited plains. Rivers flow from it in both directions (i.e., North 
and South). The land of al-Hind is one of these plains, surrounded by the 
aforementioned sea in the South and by the high mountains on the other 
sides.9? 


eval Muslim geography. On the concept of frontiers in ancient times, see Thapar 2002: 
47—48. Derryl N. Maclean (1989: 1-82) discusses at length the process by which Buddhist 
communities almost disappeared from Sind when Muslim settled in the region. 

59  Onthe date of the compilation of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, see above fn. 10 of the introduc- 
tion to this book. 

60 See, for instance, Ralph W. Brauer (1995: 33-44) on the concept of boundaries in Arabo- 
Islamic geography. 

61 The delimitation and description of the inhabitable world constituted a common topic 
among Arabic authors, much indebted to Ptolemy's views (Zadeh 2011: 88—91). Early medi- 
eval Muslim geographers generally conceptualized the division of the world into climes. 
See al-Bīrūnīs description of them in the Tafhim (Tafhim, pp. 143—145, no. 241). In the same 
work, al-Birüni describes different regions of the world and provides a map of them (Taf- 
him, pp. 121-125, nos. 211—212). 

62 Tahgīg (1958), p. 1571-15; Sachau 1910: 1/197—198. 
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In this excerpt, the delimitation is confined to a topographical description of 


the frontiers. Further passages provide the names of places located on these 
borders: 


Fort Rājagirī ($e!) lies to the south of the [mountain Kulargak]®3 and 
Fort Lahür (4) to its west.9^ I never saw stronger [forts] than these 
two; and at three farsaks from the [mountain Kulargak],® is the town of 
Rājāwūri (¢¢)4le1,).6° Our merchants trade with it, but do not go beyond 
it. This is the frontier of al-Hind from the northern side. In the mountains 
to the west of the [land of al-Hind] are several groups of Afghan tribes, 
[whose settlement] ends near the land of Sind (X). The southern side 
of the [land of al-Hind] is [delineated by] the sea.” 

As for the eastern islands in this sea, they are closer to the border of 
China [than of al-Hind]. They are the islands Zabag (g). The Indians 
call them Suvarnadvipa (+.> 0) -«)88 i.e., the islands of gold.9? 

You must imagine that the borders of the land of al-Hind are surroun- 
ded by mountains. To its North is the snowy Himavant (2.4), whose 
centre is the land of Kashmir ( yS) and which is adjacent to the land of 
the Turks.” 


As was common at the time, border zones were conceptualized as rather wide 


regions. The territory was also delineated by natural boundaries, and at al- 


Bīrūnīs time the western frontier of al-Hind corresponded to the mountains 
west of present-day Pakistan. 
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This mountain (<=) ) is located south of the capital of Kashmir, i.e., Srinagar, accord- 
ing to al-Bīrūnī (Tahqiq [1958], p. 167.1-2; Sachau 1910: 1/207). It may be one of the moun- 
tains belonging to the Pir Panjal Range (Stein 1900: 11/297-298). 
Fort Lahür (or Lawhür) does not stand for present-day Lahore, in Pakistani Panjab. Al- 
Bīrūnī appears to refer to the latter city by the toponym Mandahūkūr. On the locations of 
Fort Lahūr and Fort Rājagirī, see below p. 30. On al-Bīrūnī's mention of these places, see 
below pp. 51-52. 
The farsak is a historical unit of distance of Persian origin. Traditionally, it represented 
"the distance that men could march in an hour" (Bivar 2010) and equated to approxim- 
ately 5 to 6km. 
Rajawüri probably corresponds to the modern Rajauri district situated to the south-east 
of Punch in present-day Jammu and Kashmir. See also Sachau 1910: 11/320, Dey 1927: 165, 
and Bhattacharyya 1991: 258. 
Tahgīg (1958), p. 167.5—9; Sachau 1910: 1/208. 
In Sanskrit, the compound suvarnadvipa means "golden island." It was probably used as a 
name for the Indonesian island of Sumatra. 
Tahqiq (1958), p. 169.3-5; Sachau 1910: 1/210. 
Tahqiq (1958), p. 214.3—5; Sachau 1910: 1/258. 
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FIGURE 1 
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12.2 Evidence from His Writings 


Al-Bīrūnīs Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind is in many respects a valuable source for study- 
ing Indian culture and history. Scholars consider his research methodology 
highly innovative for his time, and the data he provided is rich in historical 
information. Whereas the composition date of his work, namely around 1030, 
is known, his field of investigation, that is to say the territory covered by his 
research, is still uncertain, as are his actual sources of information. The follow- 
ing sections assess the question of al-Biruni’s visits to al-Hind and observations 
there. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Carl Edward Sachau edited and 
translated two of al-Bīrūnīs works, Al-atar al-baqiya (Sachau 1878 and 1879) 
and the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind (Sachau 1887 and 1910). He also published a study 
on al-Bīrūnīs transliterations of Indic words into Arabic (Sachau 1888). 
Sachau's works significantly contributed to our knowledge of al-Bīrūnīs life, 
his research on India and his sources of information about India. In the pre- 
face to the translation of al-Bīrūnī's Tahqīq ma li-l-Hind, Sachau writes that 
al-Birüni stayed “at Multan, Peshawar, &c."! He also admits the “absence of 


71 Sachau 1910: I/xv. 
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positive information” but infers “with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author [...] stayed in different parts of India [...]”72 Al-Birun’’s life can indeed 
only be reconstructed by compiling and analysing passing comments scattered 
throughout his works, and his astronomical observations conducted at dif- 
ferent places that are found within his writings. The lack of direct evidence 
on al-Bīrūnīs travels in al-Hind thus constitutes a fundamental difficulty in 
answering the above question. 

Further, Sachau only supports his statements about the places which al- 
Birüni visited with evidence and arguments in two of his works, which have 
been insufficiently read and acknowledged in the scholarly world. They are the 
English preface to his Arabic edition of the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind (Sachau 1887)7? 
and his thorough study on al-Bīrūnīs Arabic transliterations of Indic words 
(Sachau 1888). Based on al-Birüni's calculation of latitudes of places in al-Hind 
and on linguistic observations, Sachau writes in these two works that al-Bīrūnī 
only stayed in the Kabul Valley and Panjab.”4 Later scholars, although generally 
coming to similar conclusions, merely refer to these two works. Furthermore, 
when Alberuni's India was published by Sachau, British India included present- 
day Pakistan, as well as Bangladesh. Thus, when Sachau used the term "India" 
to describe al-Bīrūnīs visits to al-Hind, this toponym included Pakistan. As I 
argue below, however, al-Birüni travelled mostly to present-day Pakistan. The 
impacts of partition on place names, due to the division of the subcontinent 
into several nation states, have to be taken into account when considering al- 
Bīrūnīs visits to al-Hind. 

Finally, so much has been written on al-Bīrūnī and his life that difficulties 
arise when one tries to distinguish history from legend. Numerous authors 
assumed that al-Birüni visited many places in India, whereas only a few mod- 
ern scholars have provided some details of their arguments when assessing 
al-Bīrūnīs travels in al-Hind. The objective of the paragraphs below is to sum- 
marize their statements about the geographical delimitation of al-Birüny's visits 
to the territory of al-Hind. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji locates some of al-Bīrūnīs visits in western Pan- 
jab, adding that he must “have stayed for some time in Multan.” V. Cour- 
tois, for his part, maintains that "al-Biruni stayed in India several years and 
spent most of his time in the North West, within the limits of pre-partition 


72 Sachau 1910: 1/xvi. 

73 Sachau’s comments in the preface to his edition of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind were brought 
to my attention by Prof. Emeritus Michio Yano. 

74 Sachau 1887: xiii and 1888: 6. 

75 Chatterji 1951: 86. 
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Panjab."7$ Bimala Churn Law (1955) discusses the fact that al-Bīrūnī observed 
the forts of Rajagiri and Lahur situated south to the Kashmir Valley."7 The 
well-documented biography of al-Bīrūnī by E.S. Kennedy briefly touches upon 
his travel in al-Hind. Kennedy notes that al-Bīrūnīs “travel and residences in 
various parts of India [...] were confined to the Punjab and the borders of 
Kashmir" and mentions al-Birünr's visit to Nandana, as recorded in his Tahdid 
alamákin."? M.S. Khan writes that “[i]t seems unlikely that al-Bīrūnī visited 
South India, but this question must remain open for investigation””? Baloch 
states that al-Bīrūnī must have visited Nandana in 1017, refers to places for 
which latitudes were calculated by him, and concludes that he “had visited 
parts of the Peshawar region, of Kashmir, Western Panjab, and of the Multan 
region of Sind.”®° Ahmad Hasan Dani casts doubt on the common view that 
al-Bīrūnī stayed in the city of Lahore, the capital of modern Pakistani Pan- 
jab.8! 

The view that he visited Lahore originates from the fact that Lahore became 
the second capital of the Ghaznavids under al-Mas'üd, Mahmūds son and 
successor?? and thus hosted scholars of the dynasty's court. Dani, however, 
stresses that it “would not be unreasonable to say that al-Biruni's account is 
more pertinent to the areas that fall within the Indus region, i.e., within the 
present territorial limits of Pakistan” and that al-Bīrūnīs observations made in 
al-Hind *can hardly be perfectly true of the Ganges Valley much less of South 
India."5? More recently, M.A. Saleem Khan notes that "[a]l-Biruni [stayed] in 
India—and present modern Afghanistan was [...] part of India—and [visited] 
other places in the rest of India, [learned] its most important and difficult lan- 
guage i.e., Sanskrit, meeting with the learned pundits, [and] studying books”3+ 
Mohammed Hassan Syed (2003) argues that al-Birüni stayed for a short period 
of time in today's Pakistan.55 Most of the above statements are partially accur- 
ate and, as aforementioned, the above authors only partly substantiate their 
claims. Furthermore, only two scholars, Courtois and Saleem Khan, under- 


76 Courtois 1952: 35. 

77 | Law1955: 9-10. 

78 | Kennedy 1970: 150. 

79  Khani1976:91 n. 24. 

80 Baloch 1973: 39. 

81  Dani1979: 186-187. 

82 Bosworth 1977: 64. On Lahore in the context of Mahmūd’s rule, see below pp. 32-38. 
83 Dani 1979: 187. 

84 Khan 2001: 21. 

85 Syed 2003: 36. 
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line the fact that the boundaries of eleventh-century India were different from 
today’s, yet at the same time they continue to use the concept of India in a 
rather vague manner. 

Mohammed Hakim Said and Ansar Zahid Khan (1981) provide a relatively 
detailed account of al-Bīrūnīs life. According to these two authors, al-Bīrūnī 
travelled across some regions of al-Hind during three possible time periods, 
between the years 1020 and 1021, 1023 and 1024, or 1028 and 1029. These peri- 
ods coincide with years during which the scholar’s presence in Ghazna is not 
attested by his astronomical observations or writings. The two authors further 
conclude that the two time periods between the years 1020 and 1024 constitute 
the most likely periods of al-Bīrūnīs journeys to the East. 

They also write that al-Bīrūnī visited Multan, Sialkot, near today's Lahore, 
Nandana, Fort Rajagiri and Fort Lahür. Furthermore, they refute the assump- 
tion that al-Bīrūnī accompanied Mahmid on all of his military expeditions. 
Ultimately, they state that "al-Bīrūnī seems to have travelled along Kabul and 
the Panjab's routes."96 

Jai Shankar Mishra's account similarly constitutes one of the most detailed 
analyses of al-Bīrūnīs travels, including their possible duration and geograph- 
ical limits. Mishra refutes “the view that he travelled in many provinces of 
India,”®’ asserting that al-Bīrūnī only visited western Panjab. He bases his argu- 
ment mainly on the study of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, mentioning the forts of 
Rājagirī and Lahür as places that al-Bīrūnī actually saw, as well as the locales 
for which the scholar calculated the latitudes.88 Said, Khan and Mishra are 
among the rare modern authors who attempted to determine specific places of 
al-Bīrūnīs visits to al-Hind, as well as dates for them, based on historical evid- 
ence. 

Thus, the existing scholarship on al-Birüni's visits to al-Hind tends to show 
that he chiefly travelled in Gandhara, western Panjab and to some extent Sind. 
These surveys, however, remain largely speculative and tentative. In addition, 
and more importantly, despite these conclusions, the common view that al- 
Birüni visited many regions of al-Hind seems to have persisted in numerous 
studies that mention his life and work on Indian culture. If his work is to be used 
in order to draw information on the historical, religious or intellectual context 
of the early eleventh century, it is, however, necessary to determine what could 
have been his field of investigation before he composed the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind. 
The difficulty of the task is explained by the lack of positive evidence, as Sachau 


86 Said & Khan 1981: 82-86. 
87 Mishra 1985: n. 
88 Mishra 1985: 11-13. On the latitudes, see below pp. 28—29. 
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already noted. Al-Birüni did not indeed inform his readers about the places he 
himself had visited, nor did, for instance, his contemporaries at the Ghaznavid 
court al-‘Utbi and Bayhagī.3? 

Limited evidence is available and thus arises the need to examine the past 
through several types of evidence, philological, archaeological and circumstan- 
tial. Works by Said and Khan (1981) and Mishra (1985) stand among the rare 
studies that consider al-Bīrūnīs visits to al-Hind from a multidisciplinary per- 
spective. The present book takes into account these two studies with the aim 
of supplementing them. Although absolute certitude might never be reached, 
several factors help clarify the question of where al-Bīrūnī’s travelled in al-Hind. 
They are: the historical circumstances related to his life, such as Mahmud's 
military interests, the social and political contexts at the sultan's court, and 
the various ways al-Bīrūnī collected data on India—be it through his direct 
observations, his readings of Sanskrit literature or his interactions with Indians. 
In addition, observations about al-Birüni's sources of information help con- 
textualize his interpretations of Indian philosophy, which are the subjects of 
Chapters 4 through 6 of this book. 

Al-Bīrūnīs works particularly conducive to understanding the extent of his 
actual travels in al-Hind are the Tahdid al-amakin, composed in 1025,°° and the 
Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind, written in approximately 1030.?! In the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind, 
a few passages refer to al-Birünr's direct observations.?? Yet, they are of no help 
here, as they do not specify where they did take place. The only positive evid- 
ence naming places that al-Bīrūnī visited in the territory of al-Hind lies in a 
passage where he provides the latitudes of a few locales and in four portions of 
text pointing to five toponyms. 

In the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī states that he calculated the latitudes of 
the following sites: Fort Lahūr (34?10"), Ghazna (33°35’), Kabul (33%47'), Kindi, 
the stronghold of the Prince ( PS bby oF ;33°55'),93 Dunpür (34%20'), Lagh- 


89 On Bayhagī, see Bosworth 2004: 20. 

go  Tahdid [1992]; Ali 1967. 

91  Tahqiq (1958); Sachau 1910. Al-Bīrūnīs mathematical treatise, Al-gānūn al-Mas'üdi, is only 
sparsely referred to in the present book. 

92  Al-Birüni witnessed the way in which the Indians catch gazelles (Sachau 1910: 1/195) and 
a struggle between an elephant and an animal he calls ganda (Id. 1/204). He informs the 
reader that he had seen Brahmins (Id. 11/134.; on al-Bīrūnī's meeting with Brahmins and 
astronomers, see below Section 2.3) and enumerates more than thirty Indian religious 
festivals, some of which he may have observed (Id. 11/178—185. See Verdon 2019a: 68—71). 

93 According to Sachau, the reading Kirī is also found. This stronghold was most probably 
located between Kabul and Peshawar near Jalalabad (Sachau 1910: 11/341-342; Bivar 1979: 
169-170 and 172-173). 
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man (34°43’), Peshawar (34°44’), Wayhind (34%30'), that is, Hund or Udabhan- 
da, Jhelum (33°20'), Fort Nandana (32%0'), Sialkot (32?58", Mandahūkūr 
(31°50’) or modern Lahore,?* and Multan (29°40’).9° Longitudes and latitudes 
of some of these places are also provided by al-Birüni in his mathematical 
treatise Al-qanun al-Mas'udi.?9 These sites are located in Kāpišī, Gandhara and 
Panjab with the exception of Multan located in Upper Sind. Following this list 
of latitudes in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī states: 


We have not passed beyond these aforementioned places in the land of 
the [Indians], nor have we learned about [other] longitudes and latitudes 
in their books.97 


Thus, according to al-Birüni's own words he did not travel beyond these regions. 
Another passage in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind in which al-Birüni writes that he 
could not go to faraway places such as the Valley of Kashmir and Varanasi?8 
lends support to the validity of this statement. Furthermore, in the Tahdid 
al-amakin al-Bīrūnī explains that he visited the area of Laghman and Fort 
Nandana, while in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind he says that he saw Peshawar, Fort 
Rājagirī and Fort Lahūr. These are the only explicit references by al-Bīrūnī to 
places he himself visited in al-Hind in these two works. 

Laghman?? was situated to the north of the Kabul river, between modern 
Kabul and Jalalabad.!9? It was located on one of the roads possibly taken by 
Mahmid, which leads from Ghazna to Peshawar via Kabul.!° A]-Birüni must 


94 In the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī most probably refers to Lahore as Mandahükür 
6) S "a ie), described as the capital of the region of Lawhāwūr () sl» J; also Lawhawar) 
and located to the east of the Ravi River (Irawah; o s| _,\; Tahgīg (1958), p.165.7; Sachau 1910: 
1/206). Mandahükür may be a corrupted form of Mahmūdpur (see also below pp. 34-38). 

95 Tahqiq (1958), p. 270.5—11; Sachau 1910: 1/317. Al-Birüni also provides the latitudes of Ujjain, 
Taneshwar and Kanauj based on Arabic works, by Ya‘qub Ibn Tariq and Abū Ahmad Ibn 
Gilagtakin, and on Sanskrit sources, such as Balabhadra’s work and the Karanasara by 
Vatesvara (Tahqiq (1958), pp. 269.10—270.5; Sachau 1910: 1/316—317). On Vate$vara, see Pin- 
gree 1991: 555—556. 

96 Sachau 1887: xii-xiii and 1910: 11/317. See also Al-gānūn (1955), pp. 561-562 and 573-574. 
The reader may refer to A.D.H. Bivar's study (1979) on the coordinates of places located 
between Ghazna and Peshawar as found in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind and in Al-qanin al- 
Mas'ūdī. Bivar, for instance, points out the discrepancies between the coordinates found 
in both works, as well as between al-Birüni's calculations and actual coordinates. 

97  Tahqiq (1958), p. 270.13-15; Sachau 1910: 1/318. 

98 . Tahqiq (1958), p. 1617-38; Sachau 1910: 1/22. The passage is translated below p. 43. 

99 This place is also known as Muranda (Dey 1927: 113). 

100 Rehman 1979: 13. 

101 Tahqiq (1958), p. 165.5—11; Sachau 1910: 1/206. 
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have visited the region of Laghman some time after he had followed Mahmud 
as a member of his court and prior to the composition of the Tahdid al-amakin 
in which he mentions his observation, namely between the years 1017 and 1025. 
More specifically, he states that he was there during a solar eclipse.!°? An almost 
total (97%) solar eclipse occurred on April 8, 1019, in this region. Therefore, it is 
possible to infer that al-Birüni was in Laghman on this specific date, as already 
suggested by Kennedy.!03 

The exact locations of Fort Lahür and Fort Rajagiri are problematic. The two 
toponyms refer to several places on the subcontinent, and scholars made vari- 
ous hypotheses regarding their locations. A passage of the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, 
however, describes an itinerary starting from Kanauj to Kashmir, via Rajagiri.!0^ 
Although notall places located on this route have been identified, it is clear that 
the itinerary goes north-north-west from Kanauj and then appears to run along- 
side the southern foothills of the Himalayan range from east to west. At Rājagirī, 
the road turns to the north and directly leads to the Kashmir Valley. Accord- 
ingly, Rajagiri was most probably located to the south of the Pir Panjal Range, 
at the entrance of one of its passes, such as the Pir Panjal pass, or alongside 
the Jhelum Valley.!95 The localisation by al-Bīrūnī of Rajagiri to the south the 
mountain Kulargakin the Pir Panjal Range also points to the same location. Fort 
Lahür which is often mistaken for present-day Lahore, the capital of Pakistani 
Panjab, was probably located to the south-west of the Pir Panjal Range, and may 
well correspond to Loharakotta referred to in the Rājatarangiņī.!%6 

As aforementioned, al-Birüni calculated the longitudes and latitudes of the 
two forts in his mathematical treatise Al-gānūn al-Mas'udi;?? while he provides 


102 Bivar 1979: 169. See below p. 49, for al-Birünr's description of this eclipse. 

103 Kennedy 1970: 150. 

104 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 164.15—165.2; Sachau 1910: 1/205. 

105 Abdur Rehman (1979: 275-276 and 2003: 9) argued that Rājagirī should be identified with 
the so-called Raja Gīrā's castle, a site located on the Mount Raja Gira near modern Ude- 
gram in the Swat Valley. The ruins of another fort, known as Raja, are located around 8 km 
north-east of the modern city of Taxila. Considering al-Bīrūnīs description of Rājagirī 
Fort's location, these two other options are, however, unlikely. 

106 According to Arabic and Persian literary sources, Mahmüd of Ghazna attempted twice to 
capture a place situated on the foothills of Kashmir known as Lohkot or Loharin (Nazim 
1931: 104-105). Marc Aurel Stein identified Lohkot with the Castle of Lohara, referred 
to as Loharakotta in the Rājatarangiņī, and located south-west of the Pir Panjal Range 
(RT IV.177, p. 50; Stein 1900: 1/138 and 11/293-300). This identification is more probable 
than with Chota Lahore (small Lahore) lying to the east of the Swat Valley which has been 
at times identified with the Fort Lahür of al-Bīrūnī. See also Khan 1979: 223-224. 

107 Sachau 1887: xii-xiii; ALgānūn (1955), p. 562; 574. 
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the latitude of Fort Lahür in the Tahgīg ma li--Hind.8 In general, however, 
some problems arise to determine places based on the coordinates provided 
in these two works, as the figures are not always exact, need some revisions 
and diverge in the two works.!?? Nevertheless, a study by the present author 
shows that one possible localisation based on these longitudes and latitudes 
concur with the localisation of the two places south to the Pir Panjal as pro- 
posed above.!? Fort Nandana is located in modern Pakistani Panjab, on a hill- 
top belonging to a series of mountains called the Salt Range.!! Based on the 
above, Figure 2 is a map depicting places where al-Birüni lived and travelled, 
with known dates or time range. 

Thus, it can be established that al-Bīrūnī surely travelled in Gandhara, north- 
ern Panjab and to a lesser extent in Multan in Upper Sind." Although the 
possibility that he visited other provinces of al-Hind after the composition of 
the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind cannot be completely discarded, evidence for such a 
hypothesis may never come forth. These observations concur with the assump- 


108 See above p.28. 

109 Onal-Birünrs calculations of these coordinates, see Bivar 1979. 

110 Verdon forthcoming. 

111 Bhattacharyya 1991: 229. 

112 Although al-Birüni gives the latitude of Multan, the research of this book suggests that he 
did not conduct his research there. See below p. 78 
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tions made in earlier studies discussed above.!!3 Hereafter, I offer circumstan- 
tial evidence, discussed in a systematic manner, that corroborate these prelim- 
inary remarks. 


12.3 | Mahmūds Interests and His Court 
Beyond al-Birünr's list of latitudes and observations made on five places of 
al-Hind, other pieces of evidence indicate that his direct observations chiefly 
applied to Gandhara and Panjab. First, al-Birüni's descriptions correspond to 
the interests of the Ghaznavids, particularly that of Mahmud. Mahmud focused 
much of his political and military attention to Gandhara and Panjab. Thus, I 
argue that this interest, also motivated by economic concerns, is one reason for 
why al-Bīrūnīs direct observations and research occurred in these two regions. 

Prior to the Ghaznavids' conquests, Gandhara and Panjab chiefly remained 
a terra incognita to Muslim authors and rulers.!^ Sebüktigin, Mahmüd's pre- 
decessor, was the first known Muslim ruler to attack the cities of Laghman 
and Peshawar. As for Mahmūd, he concentrated many of his raids on the area 
by launching assaults on Laghmān in 1000, on Peshawar in 1001, on Wayhind 
in 1001 and 1008/1009, on Bhatinda (southern Panjab) in 1004/1005, on Fort 
Nandana in 1014, on Taneshwar in 1014, and on Fort Lahür in 1015/1016 and 
1021/1022, while in Sind he led expeditions to Multan several times in 1006, 
1008 and in 1010/1011. In further southern and eastern regions, he also assailed 
Narayanapura (modern Rajasthan), also designated as Narin, in 1009, Kanauj 
and Mathura in 1018/1019, the forts of Gwalior and Kalinjar (in central India) 
in 1022, as well as the Somnath temple in 1025/26.!5 During his military excur- 
sions, he confronted several political and religious groups, the Late Shahis rul- 
ing over Gandhara and Panjab, the Ismāflīs in Multan, the Pratiharas occupying 
Somnath, some parts of Rajasthan and of Malava, and the Chandelas estab- 
lished in Kanauj and Mathura. Among those, the sultan’s conquests caused the 
Late Shahis’ dominion over Gandhara and Panjab to end.!!6 

Mahmoud aimed to access the fertile land of Panjab, as well as to control the 
important routes leading to the Gangetic Plain.!" With the possession of Sind, 


113 See above pp. 24-28. 

114 Grover 2006: 44; Verdon 2015: 38—40. 

115 Nazim 1931: 86-122. Inaba (2013: 77-79, table 1), provides a table listing Mahmūd's con- 
quests in Central Asia and India, based on several primary sources. 

116 Inaba 2016. See also Thapar 2002: 508: map 12. Several Indian dynasties that ruled over 
other parts of al-Hind, which correspond to present-day north-western India, and were 
attacked by Mahmüd are enumerated in Mishra 1983: 69—70. On the encounter between 
the Late Shahis and the Ghaznavids, see Rehman 1979: 130-167. 

117 Nazim 1931: 88-89. 
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FIGURE 3 Example of Mahmüd's bilingual coins 
CAPPELLETTI 2015: 150, ILLS 4B 


the sultan could reach the seaport at Debal, near modern Karachi, enabling 
him to benefit from an important trade network through the Indian Ocean. 
As Inaba has shown on a map representing the territory of the Ghaznavids at 
Mahmūds death, the sultan borrowed two main roads leading to the East, a 
southern one through the Sind and a northern one through Gandhara, illustrat- 
ing these two complementary advantages.!!$ Mahmud also proceeded on the 
northern route leading from Ghazna to Kanauj, via Peshawar and Lahore. Incid- 
entally, al-Bīrūnī describes this road, when he deals with a network of routes 
starting from Kanauj and leading into various directions of the subcontinent.!!? 
A parallel can thus be drawn between Mahmuüd's territorial conquests and al- 
Bīrūnīs intellectual exploration of Gandhara and Panjab. 

Furthermore, the Ghaznavids attempted to establish their authority in these 
two regions while they chiefly conducted raids into other provinces of al-Hind. 
The minting of bilingual silver dirhams bearing their marginal and central 
legends in both Arabic (in Kufic script) and Sanskrit (in Sarada script) (Figure 
3) in Lahore located in modern Pakistani Panjab, reflects this attempt. A series 
of these coins was minted between the years 1027 and 1028 (418/419 AH).12° 


118 Inaba 2013: 76, fig. 1. I am grateful to Professor Minoru Inaba for having drawn my attention 
to more specific military interests of Mahmud. 

119 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 155—170; Sachau 1910: I/196—212. See map 2.1 in Verdon 2015: 42. Kanauj 
being the starting point of al-Birüni's itineraries has to be seen in the light of the prestige 
this city enjoyed in the post-Gupta period. See Thapar 2002: 405—407 and Elverskog 2010: 
45. Similar itineraries have been reconstructed in Schwartzberg 1978: 33 and Deloche 1968: 
planche vir. Grover (2006: 46—48) also describes routes passing through Panjab. For an 
account of the routes described by al-Birüni, see Verdon 2015: 40—43. Indian cities are also 
mentioned by al-Birüni in the Tafhim (Tafhim, pp. 143-144, no. 241). 

120 Numbers13-14 in Thomas 1859: 23-24. V.S. Agrawala (1943) and Sara Cappelletti (2015: 69- 
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The legends in the margins of the coins in Arabic and Sanskrit provide dates 
of the coins as well as the place where they were minted, that is, Mahmud- 
pur, possibly a name given after Mahmud to the capital of the region of Lahore 
(Lawhāwūr [) sls 4] according to al-Birüni).!?! The Sanskrit legend in the margin 
is found in two variants. Variant 2 of this marginal legend reads: ayam tankam 
mahamūdapura ghatita tajiktyena samvatī 418[ 419.?? As V.S. Agrawala and Sara 
Cappelletti have shown, this reading stands as a translation of the Arabic ori- 
ginal “In the name of Allah, this dirham was struck at Mahmūdpur in the year 
418/419.” The Sanskrit term tarika in the masculine gender means “stamped 
coin" and renders the Arabic dirham (e^ j>). The Sanskrit past participle pass- 
ive ghatita, meaning “made” or “produced,” translates the Arabic passive verbal 
form duriba (+ 2) translated as “was struck.”!?* The meanings of the terms 
correspond in both languages.'?^ 

As for the central legend in Arabic, one finds the Islamic declaration of faith 
(šahāda), as well as a formula expressing the legitimization of Mahmūd's power 
on the obverse, as follows: 


There is no God but Allah, Muhammed is the messenger of Allah. Mah- 
mud, the right hand of the state, the custodian of religion.!?5 


Before considering Mahmūds political intentions behind the striking of the 
bilingual coins, it is worth discussing the underlying process of translation, 
because it resonates with the reflections in Chapter 4, 5 and 6 of the present 


102) examine these coins in detail. Two other coins minted in 1021/1022 CE (412AH) have 
been studied by Thomas under numbers n and 12 (1859: 22—23). Readers further interested 
in these bilingual dirhams may consult the studies by Thomas (1847 and 1859), Agrawala 
(1943), Bhattacharyya (1964) and Cappelletti (2015). See also Chatterji 1951: 96—100, Said & 
Khan 1981: 88, Khan 2001: 62-63 and Flood 2009: 41-42. 

121 According to Thomas's reading: mahmudsar (Thomas1859: 23-24). See Khan 1979: 221-226 
and fn. 94 of Chapter1 ofthe present book. Bosworth (2007: 299) doubts the identification 
of Lahore as Mahmüdpur. 

122 Agrawala 1943: 155 and 157—158; Bhattacharyya 1964: 54—56. 

123 For a clear and synthetic exposition of the two variants, see Cappelletti 2015: 72 and 82. 
See also Agrawala 1943: 155—161 and Bhattacharyya 1954: 114. 

124 The Sanskrit legend is, however, grammatically incorrect, as the agreement of the gram- 
matical gender is not accurately observed. The correct form in the nominative case should 
be: ayam tankah ghatitah (or ayam tanko ghatitah), not tankam, since this word in the 
sense of "a stamped coin" is a masculine noun (I am grateful to Dr. Maas for having brought 
this to my attention). The Sanskrit mahamüdapura refers to the minting place. The word 
is, however, not found in the expected locative case. These features may indicate that the 
person(s) behind this translation lacked grammatical knowledge of Sanskrit. 

125 Agrawala 1943:156; Bhattacharyya 1964: 53; Cappelletti 2015: 87. 
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book.?6 The central Sanskrit legend on the reverse is puzzling. Several schol- 
ars have attempted to decipher it.?7 The direct transliteration of the legend 
runs as follows: abyaktameka (1) muhammada avatara (2) nrpati mahamuda 
(3).128 The legend is written in an approximate Sanskrit and shall be emended in 
order to be grammatically correct, and thus interpreted. One possible emenda- 
tion is the following: avyaktam ekam muhammado ’vataro nrpatir mahmūdah. 
If one accepts this reading, the meaning of the legend is: “the unmanifest is one, 
Muhammed is the incarnation, Mahmid is the king.” This emendation facil- 
itates drawing parallels between the Arabic and the Sanskrit legends in their 
communicative aim. The Sanskrit text here constitutes an attempt to translate 
the Arabic šahāda on the obverse, as is the case for the marginal legend dis- 
cussed above. 

The message communicated by the three Sanskrit sentences of this legend 
(see below Table 1) indeed matches that of the Arabic sahada. In this interpreta- 
tion, the Sanskrit term avyakta (unmanifest) was chosen by the translator(s) to 
render “Allah.” As shown in Section 2.4 below, al-Birüni and his informants who 
possibly lived in Gandhara and Panjab, namely in the same geographical con- 
text from which these legends originate, knew Yoga and Sankhya philosophies. 
Further, al-Bīrūnī defined the concept of avyakta in the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind in 
a way similar to the Sankhya philosophy as exposed in the Sankhyakarika and 
its commentaries.!?9 In this philosophy, avyakta is a key concept. It refers to the 
original cause (prakrti), also known as the primary matter (pradhana), which 
is the unique active origin of the phenomenal world, whereas God (isvara) does 
not play an active role in the creation of existents.!30 

The Sanskrit word deva (deity) that one could have expected here is in 
general not used to refer to Allah by Persian and Arabic medieval authors, 
who rather relate deva to the concept of angels (4).1?! Further, while the 
devas and the angels are several, avyakta and Allah are unique. The trans- 
lator(s) of the legend had considered this feature when using the Sanskrit 


126 Two variants (A and B) of the Arabic central legend also exist (Cappelletti 2015: 72, 87 and 
93). The differences between these variants are, however, relatively minor, as far as the 
present discussion is concerned. 

127 See the discussion by Cappelletti (2015: 69—72). 

128 Thomas first described one of these coins in 1847 (no. XL11) (1847: 269—270 and 323-324). 
After the finding of new exemplars of this type of coin, Thomas revised his reading (nos. 11 
to 14) (1859: 22-24). 1follow here Agrawala's reconstruction (1943: 156, lines 1-3). 

129 See below pp. 86, 104 and 148. 

130 See chapter 3, section 2 and chapter 6, section 3.3 below. 

131 See Ernst 2003: 177. 
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word eka (one) to transmit the idea of God's unigueness.!? The use of the 
Sanskrit term avyakta to translate "Allah" is also supported by variant 1 of the 
Sanskrit marginal legend, which has the expression avyakttya name as a prob- 
able rendering of the Arabic bi-smi-llāh (ai e meaning “in the name of 
Allah."133 

Thus, the concept of avyakta is the Sankhya notion that best renders the 
concept of the Islamic God, as the unique creator of the phenomenal world. 
Another parallel between avyakta, that is, prakrti, and Allah lies in the fact 
that they are conceived to be invisible to the common senses of perception. 
The term avyakta appears in the Bhagavadgita, and its use in the Sanskrit 
legend of the bilingual coins could also be drawn from this work.!?^ A]-Birüni 
abundantly quoted both the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Gita in the Tahquq ma li- 
l-Hind. These two books were thus presumably scriptures well known among 
his informants. Therefore, it is possible that principles of Sankhya or of the 
Bhagavadgītā lie behind the use of the term avyakta in the Sanskrit legend of 
this coin. 

Furthermore, the Sanskrit term avatara (descent of a deity upon earth) 
appears to translate the Arabic rasūl (J +); messenger), referring to Muham- 
med. The word avatāra does not constitute a literal translation of rasul. Each 
of the terms bears distinct meanings according to the two religious contexts to 
which they belong, namely Hinduism and Islam, and at the same time shares 
the common point of referring to a figure who connects the divine sphere to the 
human world.!* Table 1 below shows the parallels between the two legends and 
illustrates the above discussion. 

This method of interpretation that consists of substituting the source-con- 
cept with a target-concept whose meanings only partly overlap, such as in the 
cases of avyakta translating Allah and avatara rendering rasul, reminds one of 
al-Birüni's methods when he prepared his Kitab Sank and Kitab Pātanģal.!s6 
Did al-Birüni himself translate—or help the translation of—the Arabic legend 
of these bilingual coins? The similarity between the way the šahāda was trans- 
lated into Sanskrit on these bilingual coins and the way in which al-Birüni 
translated Sanskrit literature into Arabic may suggest so, although this can- 
not be demonstrated. At any rate, if he had, he must have been helped by 


132 See also Cappelletti 2015: 95—96 on the interpretation of this expression. 

133 Cappelletti 2015: 72 and 82. 

134 Cappelletti 2015: 94—95. 

135 The term avatāra was also used in a Kalacakra text, the Vimalaprabha, to qualify Muham- 
med (Cappelletti 2015: 98102). See also Chatterji 1951: 96—97. 

136 Fora definition of the translational strategy of substitution, see below Section 4.4.2. 
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TABLE 1 Synthesis of the text of the bilingual dirhams of Lahore, based on Cappelletti* 


Arabic Sanskrit Message 

There is no God but The unmanifest is one God / the creative 

Allah 1 (avyaktam ekam). cause is unique. 
(ail VE A Y) 

Muhammed is the mes- Muhammed is an Muhammed is an 

senger of Allah incarnation [of God] intermediary figure 


(AM J yy 42) (muhammado vatārah). between the human 
and divine worlds. 


Mahmud, the right hand Mahmid is the king Mahmud possesses the 
of the state, the cus- (nrpatir-mahmudah). authority associated 
todian of religion with his status. 


(258 39M cel a Aal cac) 


a Variant B of the Arabic legend is represented in this table. See Cappelletti 2015: 87 and 93-102. 


Indian scholars well acquainted with a form of Sankhya philosophy and/or 
the Bhagavadgità who conveyed to him the original concepts and were able 
to connect them with Islamic concepts and culture. Lastly, the above obser- 
vations indicate that the method of cultural translation was common at the 
time.!37 

Nevertheless, to come back the main discussion of this section, the bilingual 
coins were intended to legitimize the Ghaznavid power in the region.!3? The 
transmission of the common Islamic sahada in the form of a Sanskrit legend 
likely served as a means to enhance Mahmud's authority through the appro- 
priation of Indian concepts referred to by avyakta and avatara. The Sanskrit 
legend addresses a non-Muslim Indian audience. Mahmūd, expecting that illit- 
erate Muslims would at least recognize the Sahada as a symbol, may have 
assumed the same for an Indian audience. However, as there exists no such 
thing as the Sahada in the Sanskrit tradition, local inhabitants of the region of 
Lahore would not have been able to recognize the Sanskrit legend as a sym- 
bol. Thus, despite the ruler's attempt to integrate local traditions by way of the 
text of these coins, the Sanskrit legend probably had less impact on the popu- 


137  Bhattacharyya 1964: 56. 
138 Bhattacharyya (1954: 115-116) provides other examples of attempts of legitimization by 
using pre-existing symbols on coinage. 
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lation than desired by those who minted the coins.!?? Even so, the example of 
these coins clearly illustrates the ruler’s efforts to integrate local concepts for 
the sake of establishing his authority in the region and reveals that intercultural 
exchange took place between Mahmūd's administration and local communit- 
ies in Panjab at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

After Mahmud's death, the city of Lahore, Mandahükar in al-BīrūnT's writ- 
ings, became the eastern capital of the Ghaznavid Empire and the outpost 
for the administration of the subjugated provinces. Governors were appoin- 
ted in Lahore by the Ghaznavids and a Muslim community established there 
at an early date.!* In addition to the Ghaznavid attempt to control Lahore, 
literary sources reveal that the dynasty posted governors in Nagarkot!^! and 
Nandana,? and that the principles of Islam were being practiced in Bhat- 
inda.^? Arabic and Persian primary sources also record that Mahmud appoin- 
ted a certain Sukhpāl to administer Multan.!^* No extant account suggest sim- 
ilar endeavours in cities such as Taneshwar, Kanauj or Somnath, located further 
east and south in present-day India. 

Further, the relative proximity of Ghazna to Gandhara, to Panjab and to 
Sind suggests that these areas were more accessible to al-Bīrūnī than other 
provinces of al-Hind. These three regions were rather close to the centre of the 
Ghaznavid Empire compared to other places further east. Stabilization follow- 
ing Muslim incursions was often a long process, especially in regions distant 
from the Islamic centre. For instance, an entire century was necessary for the 
official establishment of Islam in Khwarezm (from the early 8th to early oth c.) 
and approximately three centuries were required in Kabul (between the end of 
the 7th and 1oth c.).!45 The Ghaznavids had to repeat attacks on territory in al- 
Hind, including Laghman, Wayhind, Multan, Nandana, Kanauj and Fort Lahūr, 
in order to establish and maintain control.!*6 

If, in the areas of Panjab and Sind that were geographically close to Ghazna, 
political trouble between the Ghaznavids and the local rulers existed, it is likely 
that additional tension also occurred in the regions farther east. The region of 
Khwarezm and some parts of al-Hind were particularly far from Ghazna. Such 


139 This observation has been inspired by a discussion with Ms. Sara Cappelletti. 

140 In n63, the Ghaznavids lost Ghazna and established their government in Lahore (Bos- 
worth 2007: 147; Jackson & Andrews 2012). 

141  Nazim 1931: 9o. 

142 Id. 93. 

143 Id.101. 

144 Rehman 1979: 149-150 and 326-328. 

145 See above pp. 13-15. 

146 Nazim 1931: 29, 86-99 and 104-113. 
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remoteness prevented the Ghaznavids from holding them under their rule.!*7 
Thus, I posit that due to the greater distance between Ghazna and some ter- 
ritories conquered by Mahmid, the sultan only conducted intermittent raids 
there, rather than establishing his authority through a governor or other offi- 
cials. Al-Birüni, however, needed a long-term cooperation with Indian schol- 
ars in order to gather his material on India and to pursue his translations of 
Sanskrit literature into Arabic. Consequently, I suggest that he did not visit far- 
away places in central and southern India, let alone stay for an extended period 
of time there. 

Lastly, scholars largely presumed that al-Birüni always accompanied Mah- 
mud in his conquests of the East, and thus visited every place attacked by 
the sultan. This led some to conclude that al-Birüni could observe the culture 
and customs of many regions of al-Hind. The subsequent paragraphs pose the 
question of his position at the Ghaznavid court and the extent to which he 
accompanied the sultan in his military campaigns in the East. 

Al-Bīrūnīs contemporary, Bayhagī, reveals that conditions of the officials at 
the Ghaznavid court changed in accordance with the plots being orchestrated 
at the court, the sultan's dispositions and other officials’ behaviours.4? To start 
with, the following anecdote related to the poet Firdawsi exemplifies the insec- 
urity and volatility of official positions at Mahmüd's court. Having presented 
his epics to the sultan, the poet was not satisfied with his reward. After express- 
ing his discontent, he was forced to go into exile in order to survive.^? While 
the details of this story vary from author to author and may not all be historic- 
ally accurate, it offers a portrayal of Mahmid’s reputation and attitudes toward 
members of his court. 

Al-Bīrūnīs status at the court was also likely precarious. In the following pas- 
sage drawn from the Ta/iqiq mā li-L-Hind, al-Bīrūnī states: 


I have found it very hard to work my way into this [subject] (i.e., al-Hind), 
despite my desire which I alone possess in my time, and although I sacri- 
ficed myself generously and as much as possible in collecting their books 
from places where they were likely to be found and in gathering those who 
were on the right way to [find] them from places where they were hidden. 
Who else besides me has the same [opportunity to learn this subject ],!59 


147 Bosworth 1963: 73. 

148 See for instance Bosworth 1963: 60—61 and 64. 

149 Huart & Massé 2012. 

150 Sachau's Arabic edition (Tahqiq [1887]) here offers a better reading of the text than the 
Hyderabad edition (Tahgīg [1958]). 
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unless he were endowed with Allah's help, which I was deprived of in my 
capacity of movement, in which I was unable to come and go completely 
freely and independently. Thank Allah for what he granted me.!*! 


A]-Birüni was clearly aware of his reliance on the sultan’s benevolence, and, 
simultaneously, his precarious position at Mahmūds court. On the one hand, 
he benefited from some support for his research, and, on the other, he had to 
subordinate himself to the ruler's will. This passage does not, however, reveal 
the extent to which al-Bīrūnī was dependent upon Mahmūd and his court. In 
addition, in the postface to the Kitab Patangal, he explains: 


Asforthe impossible [things] which are [referred to] in this book (i.e., the 
Kitab Pātanģal), they can be accounted for in two ways. [...] The second 
way is that the Indians have a greater propensity [for recounting absurd 
things] and a lesser one for reflection and study to such an extent that 
I could only compare their books on astronomical calculations—with 
respect to the meaning and with respect to the order and the arrange- 
ment. When pearls are mixed with dung, and jewels with clay, the [Indi- 
ans] are not rightly guided to distinguish between these and they make 
no effort to study them and refine them [...].!52 


In this passage, al-Birüni explicitly rejects the very doctrines that he had de- 
tailed in the Kitab Patangal. It is possible that, as a Muslim scholar, he disagreed 
with some philosophical principles presented in this book. He may also have 
included these comments to guard himself against a censorship by Mahmud, 
who would have considered the Kitab Patangal unorthodox. 


151 Tahgīg (1958), p. 18.5—10. Sachau 1910: 1/24. The last portion of the quotation chiefly con- 
sists of idiomatic Arabic expressions. Therefore, I also provide Sachau’s translation of the 
full passage: “I have found it very hard to work my way into the subject, although I have a 
great liking for it, in which respect I stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit books from places where I supposed 
they were likely to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very remote places, 
Hindu scholars who understand them and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, 
has the same favourable opportunities of studying this subject as I have? That would be 
only the case with one to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not accord to me, 
a perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings; for it has never fallen to my lot 
in my own doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested with suf- 
ficient power to dispose and to order as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be considered as sufficient for the pur- 
pose.” 

152 KP, pp. 199.7-200.4; Pines & Gelblum 1989: 272. 
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The Persian version of al-‘Utbi’s work, the Kitāb-i-Yamīnī, records that Mah- 
mud kept many captives from his military campaign in Khwarezm at the 
court, without specifying their identity or social rank. This work further com- 
ments that the captives were held in Ghazna and later sent to various regions 
throughout al-Hind.!3 Al-Birani may have been among these men who were 
held captive in Ghazna or al-Hind, although no definitive evidence supports 
this hypothesis. 

The opinion of modern scholars on the issue of al-Bīrūnīs freedom and 
position during Mahmūds reign is divided.5^ The above remark by al-Bīrūnī 
does not necessarily indicate that he was a prisoner, but simply dependent 
on the royal court. However, in my view, he benefited at least from the space, 
resources and time necessary to pursue his work. In any case, al-Birüni stayed 
for approximately thirty years (from 1017 to ca. 1050) at the Ghaznavid court, 
thirteen of which (from 1017 to 1030) were under Mahmüd's patronage. There- 
fore, whatever problems occurred between the scholar and the sultan, the two 
did collaborate for quite some time. 

Evidence exists that some members of Mahmüd's court accompanied the 
sultan when he travelled. For instance, Farruki, a poet at the Ghaznavid court, 
states that he accompanied Mahmüd on some of his conquests in al-Hind, 
notably to Somnath, Kathiawar, Bulandshar, Kanauj and Taneshwar, as well 
as at the time of the sultan's battle with the king Trilocanapala.55 Bosworth 
notes that Bayhaqi and Gardizi accompanied Mahmud during some of his cam- 
paigns!*6 and explains that the Dīwāns, that is, governmental bodies, generally 
followed the royal courts.!57 

Bayhaqi explains how a court official was required to organize and equip the 
sultan's quarters, which included providing herds of sheep to allow the sultan 
to welcome guests wherever he was./5? Furthermore, Mahmūd's army required 
the contributions of engineers, prospectors, blacksmiths and others in order to 
enable the army to proceed, for instance by building roads and strongholds on 
the way to the foreign lands or by providing the facilities required by Mahmud's 
military campaigns. In addition, numerous soldiers belonging to the army, ele- 
phants and other military equipment were part of Mahmūds expeditions.!59 


153 Reynolds 1858: 448. 

154 Sachau 1910: 1/ix-xvi; Shamsi 1979: 270; Said & Khan 1981: 70-82. 
155 Bosworth 1991: 43. 

156 Bosworth 1963: 127. 

157 Bosworth 2004: 18. 

158 Quoted in Bosworth 1963: 65. 

159 Bosworth 1963: 118. 
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These were large-scale excursions, and their organization necessitated the par- 
ticipation of a variety of specialists. Experts in various domains thus escorted 
Mahmud during his travels. 

While al-Birüni may have accompanied Mahmūd during some of his milit- 
ary campaigns to the East, at times the scholar also certainly resided in places 
secured by the Ghaznavids. In addition, the sultan consulted with al-Bīrūnī 
as an astronomer and adviser to the court. Since early times, astronomers 
and astrologers assisted Muslim rulers in planning their military campaigns or 
other political matters. During the Delhi Sultanate, historians also counselled 
the rulers on political matters.!6? At least two known examples indicate that al- 
Bīrūnī may have held such a position under Mahmud. In 1024 in Ghazna, the 
scholar met with a delegation sent by the Volga Turks and in 1026 with another 
one attached to the dynasty K'itan which ruled over southern Manchuria and 
northern China at the time.!6! 

Further, due to his knowledge of Indian science and language, al-Bīrūnī cer- 
tainly assisted the sultan as an interpreter and mediator in his interactions with 
Indians.!€? One story narrates how Mahmud, returning from his raids against 
Mathura and Kanauj in 1018/1019, had met al-Birüni somewhere between Kabul 
and Ghazna. Mahmid then showed him a precious stone stolen from a temple 
situated in Mathura.!6? While it remains uncertain whether this incident really 
occurred, this narrative suggests that al-Bīrūnī did not travel with Mahmūd's 
army and court to Kanauj and Mathura. More convincingly perhaps, in The 
History of Khwarazm as handed down by Bayhagī, a reference is made to al- 
Birüni who narrates an episode during which Mahmid sent him an envoy from 
al-Hind while he was in Kabul. Thus, both pieces of evidence indicate that al- 
Birüni did not always accompany the sultan on his military campaigns.!6+ 

If the scholar had accompanied Mahmud on some of his campaigns, it 
is, however, difficult to know exactly at which dates. Al-Birüni visited India 
after 1017, more than fifteen years after Mahmūds first raids in Laghman and 
Peshawar, in 1000 and 1001 respectively. Thus, based on the above, al-Birüni 
may have travelled during the sultan's campaign of Fort Lahür (1021/1022), 
Gwalior/Kalinjar (1022) and Somnath (1025/1026). However, as shown in the 
present chapter, al-Bīrūnī did not venture eastward beyond Panjab during his 


160 Auer 2012: 16. 

161 Minorsky 1951: 234—235; Said & Khan 1981: 80-81; Tetley 2009: 65—66. 

162 On intercultural exchanges between Indians and Muslims taking place at the Ghaznavid 
court, see below Sections 2.2 and 2.3. 

163 Said & Khan 1981: 76-77. 

164 Bosworth 2one: 376-377. 
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visits to al-Hind. Thus, I conclude that the scholar accompanied Mahmūdto the 
East during his journeys but did not necessarily travel as far as the actual battle- 
fields. He indeed probably remained in regions where Mahmūd had secured a 
certain level of political stability through his earlier raids.!65 It is also likely that 
al-Bīrūnī at times travelled with a military escort independent from Mahmud 
and thus spent time in places where the Ghaznavids had already established 
some authority, enabling him to interact with Indian Brahmins. 


12.4 The Various Sources of Information 
In the preceding sections, I presented evidence from al-Birüni's writings and 
from his socio-political context showing that he chiefly travelled in Gandhara 
and Panjab. Al-Birüni's descriptions in the Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind of numerous 
places in India, however, led scholars to believe that he personally visited many 
regions of al-Hind. Yet, as I argue below, many of his descriptions are not based 
on direct experience, but on oral and written sources. 

For instance, in the following passage al-Birüni suggests that he did not per- 
sonally see the regions of Kashmir and Varanasi: 


This is the reason,!66 too, why their (i.e., the Indians) sciences have dis- 
appeared beyond the limits [of the world] conquered [by the Muslims] 
and have fled to places where our hands cannot reach, namely Kashmir 
Luts ], Varanasi [ bL] and other similar [places].!67 


In all likelihood, the toponym Kashmir here stands for the Kashmir Valley, as 
al-Bīrūnī describes it as “a plain that high and inaccessible mountains sur- 
round."6? This extract is unique in that it explicitly indicates places where 
al-Birüni did not visit at least prior to his composition of the Ta/iqiq ma li-l- 
Hind: the Valley of Kashmir and Varanasi.'6? This passage also suggests that 
the scholar was not able to cross the frontiers of the world conquered by the 
Ghaznavids, and rules out the possibility of him having travelled to South India. 
Another passage concurs with this latter observation: 


165 This was suggested by Said and Khan (1981: 84—86). 

166 Al-Bīrūnī refers here to the animosity of the Indians towards Muslims due to Mahmüd's 
invasions. 

167 Tahqiq (1958), p. 16178; Sachau 1910: 1/22. 

168 Tahgīg (1958), p. 165.11; Sachau 1910: 1/206. 

169 In his Pharmacology (Kitab al-saydana fī l-tibb), compiled at the end of his life in approx- 
imately 1050, al-Birüni asserts that he had seen apples in Kashmir (Said 1973: 91, under the 
entry tuffah, no. 20). 
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Before, one or two foreigners could enter [Kashmir], especially Jews. Now, 
they do not let any Indians whom they do not know [enter it], let alone 
the others.!7° 


Even so, al-Birüni abundantly refers to Kashmir in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. 
He describes geographical, ethnic and social features at length, names cities 
and mountains, adduces itineraries leading to the Kashmir Valley, mentions 
Kashmiri customs,!"! reports on the alphabets and scripts in use there,!” and 
presents detailed accounts of religious and astronomical practices.!”3 He por- 
trays the Kashmir Valley in more detail than any other region discussed in the 
Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. Since al-Birüni did not visit it, he must have based his 
account of Kashmir on sources of information other than his direct observa- 
tion. 

A few passages in al-Bīrūnīs writings confirm this statement. In 1036, the 
scholar compiled a catalogue (, » >) of the works of the physician and philo- 
sopher Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya Rāzī (ca. 854-925/935). This catalogue also 
includes a list of his own works.!"^ This auto-bibliography notably provides 
the following two titles: Answers to the Questions of the Astronomers of al-Hind 
(cb) eme cp 82 1 9T BUM e obl) and Answers to the Ten Kashmiri Ques- 
tions (& se SI žal ELl ye OL! L1).!76 These works are no longer extant, but 
their titles indicate that al-Birüni interacted in some manner with Indian astro- 
nomers and with residents of Kashmir. 

Several passages found in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind also indicate that al-Bīrūnī 
had some contact with Kashmiri thinkers. For instance, regarding a festival 
celebrated in Kashmir al-Bīrūnī draws his information from the account of a 
certain Jiva$arman. On this festival, he states: "The people of Kashmir whomI 
have seen do not agree with this [account] regarding the place and the time [of 
the festival]”!77 In another passage, al-Bīrūnī mentions calendars of the year 
951 of Sakakala!7$ which had been brought from Kashmir.!”9 In addition, a fur- 


170 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 165.19—166.2; Sachau 1910: 1/206. 

171 Sachau 1910: 1/206—208. 

172 Sachau 1910: 1/173—174. 

173 Sachau 1910: 1/393, 1/116—117 and 11/178. 

174 Boilot 1955: 165-166. 

175 Boilot1955:199, no. 71. 

176  Boilot 1955 200, no. 72. 

177 Tahqig (1958), p. 4891015; Sachau 1910: 11/181. 

178 Theyear 951 of Sakakala corresponds to the year 1029 CE. See the online converter at http:// 
www.cc.kyoto-su.ac.jp/~yanom/pancanga/index.html [accessed October 2023]. 

179 Tahqiq (1958), p. 328.9—10; Sachau 1910: 1/391. 
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ther statement by the scholar testifies to intellectual interaction between him 
and certain Kashmiris. He declares: “We have verified these [methods] in the 
Zig (i.e., astronomical handbook) which we have composed for Syavapala (?) 
(bs) the Kashmiri.”18° 

These passages show that al-Biruni met Kashmiris and exchanged books 
with them. M.S. Khan, noting the comprehensiveness and accuracy of al-Bīrū- 
nīs account of Kashmir, declares that Kashmiri scholars probably helped him 
in gathering information;!*! this remark finds support in the above observa- 
tions. Thus, although the Kashmir Valley was unreachable for al-Bīrūnī and his 
peers, intellectual exchange were taking place between the territory of Gand- 
hara and Panjab on the one hand, and that of Kashmir on the other. These 
interactions enabled al-Birüni to describe at length a region that he had not 
visited himself at the time of the composition of the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. 

As for other regions of India, the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind also reveals that al- 
Birüni communicated with people from Kanauj, Multan and Somnath.!8? As a 
result, the scholar could convey pieces of information about Kanauj, the alpha- 
bet and the calendar in use there, and its history.!®3 As for Somnath, al-Bīrūnī 
informs his readers about the year when Mahmud attacked its temple, namely 
416AH (1025/1026),!§4 provides a detailed account of its idol and reports some 
myths associated with the temple. 

Further, in Chapter 7 of the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, al-Bīrūnī discusses the views 
on cosmography in the Adityapurana, the Vayupurana, the Visnupurana and 
the Matsyapurana. He furnishes comparative tables with the different names 
of the regions of the world presented in these texts. In two tables, he provides 
the names of netherworlds (patala), oceans and islands (dvipa) which he had 
heard (à VII Q^ £5). Not only had he recourse to an interlocutor for 
information related to subjects such as cosmography; he was also able to sup- 
plement his knowledge of such topics based on Sanskrit literature with inform- 
ation provided by this oral source. However, al-Bīrūnī did not identify his inter- 
locutor or mentioned his place of origin. 


180 Tahgīg (1958), p. 512.1819; Sachau 1910: 11/208. The name has not yet been identified. 
Sachau makes some assumptions about this figure, but with little certainty (Sachau 1910: 
11/400). 

181 Khan 1976: 92, n. 28. 

182 Tahqiq (1958), p. 125.5—6, 129.3—4, 170.4—5, 347.1518 and 451.4—5; Sachau 1910: 1/161, 165, 211, 
11/9 and 129. The case of Multan, as a place where al-Birüni may have been, is discussed 
below p. 77-78. 

183 Sachau 1910: 1/173, 199, 11/5, 9 andigo. 

184 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 347.20—348.2; Sachau 1910: 11/9. 

185 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 187 and 193; Sachau 1910: 1/230 and 235. 
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The Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind contains other elements pointing to the importance 
ofal-Bīrūnīs interactions with Indians. Al-Birüni refers to a traveller who com- 
municated with him on the area located to the north-east of Varanasi and the 
realm of Nepal.!6 It is furthermore possible to deduce from the Tahqiq mā li-l- 
Hind that pilgrims also transmitted him information.!7 In addition, al-Birüni's 
account of the Early and Late Shahis originates from an oral report. He states: 
"According to what I have heard, [the history of] such a lineage, [written] on 
a piece of silk, is found in the fortress of Nagarkot."$8 In the same passage, 
al-Birüni explains that he could not find this silk document. The person(s) 
who informed him of its existence may have been the very narrator(s) of this 
royal chronicle. The scholar mentions the titles of several grammar books about 
which he came to know through an oral account.!®° Although he did not visit 
many provinces of al-Hind himself, al-Birüni met people, such as merchants, 
ascetics and pilgrims from various parts of India.!90 

Furthermore, al-Birüni interacted with Indian scholars—Brahmins in gen- 
eral, and specifically astronomers and philosophers—some of whom must 
have belonged to the court of the Late Shahis, as I show below.!?! Other pas- 
sages indicate that al-Bīrūnī drew on oral sources concerning the custom of 
eating beef and the status of low-caste people vis-à-vis Brahmins.!9? A1-Bīrūnī 
also devoted a complete chapter of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind to the description 
of the lifestyle and duties of the Brahmins.!93 

Al-Birüni provided references and descriptions of certain places located in 
al-Hind. These include Mandahūkūr, namely modern Lahore in Panjab, Math- 
ura and Taneshwar. The scholar sparsely refers to Gujarat, Prayaga (Allahabad), 
the Kannara region, Varanasi and some places in present-day north-eastern 
India. His description of various itineraries starting from Kanauj also suggests 
that this information was orally transmitted to him, because these routes link 


186  Tahqiq (1958), p. 160.5—6; Sachau 1910: 1/201. 

187 Tahqiq (1958), p. 466.5—6; Sachau 1910: 11/148. 

188 See the full excerpt from the Tahqiq mā li--Hind presented above pp. 17-18. 

189 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 104.14—105.1; Sachau 1910: 1/135. 

190 Inthe Tahdid al-amakin, al-Birüni collects pieces of information about distances between 
cities from travellers' accounts (Ali 1967: 14). On different sources of information related 
to the territory of al-Hind described in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, see Verdon 2015: 43— 
45- 

191 JTahqiq (1958), pp. 17.16-18.5, 456.12 and 475.14; Sachau 1910: 1/23-24, 11/134 and 163. On his 
interactions with Indian scholars, see further Section 2.3 below. 

192 Tahqiq (1958), p. 458.2-7; Sachau 1910: 11/152-153. 

193 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 452.5—457.7; Sachau 1910: 11/130-135. 
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many cities or regions of India he could not possibly have experienced first- 
hand. His account includes places on the eastern coast of present-day India 
(modern West Bengal), in the North (modern Nepal, Kashmir), in the North- 
East (modern Assam), in the centre (modern Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh), in the South-West (modern Sind and Gujarat) and in the South (Kan- 
nara). It cannot be concluded, however, that al-Bīrūnī travelled to all of these 
places. Even though he demonstrates extensive knowledge of al-Hind, this 
knowledge was not necessarily based on personal visits. Instead, it wasoften 
accounted for by his interactions with Indians. 

In addition, al-Birüni accessed a large number of written sources, which 
built up his knowledge on the culture and sciences of al-Hind.!9* He was 
acquainted with the Vedas, the Smrti of Manu, the Visnudharmottarapurana, 
which he entitles Visnudharma, and the Visnupurana, through oral accounts 
of Brahmins or quotations found in other books he read.!?5 He also consulted 
the Ādityapurāņa, the Matsyapurāņa, the Vāyupurāņa,!?6 the Bhagavadgita— 
referred to as the Kitab Gità by him—and the Mahabharata. Al-Birüni rendered 
into Arabic the two foundational texts related to the Sankhya and Yoga 
schools of thought, respectively, the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal. He also 
translated—or began translations of—astronomical works, such as Brahma- 
gupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta, referred to by him as the Brahmasiddhanta, 
the Paulisasiddhanta by Puliša, and the Brhatsamhitā and the Laghujataka 
by Varahamihira.!9” Lastly, he quotes works whose authors were known to 
him, but have yet to be identified: the Srūdhava by Utpala from Kashmir, the 
Karanatilaka by Vijayanandin from Varanasi, and certain works by Vate$vara, 
who hailed from Nagarapura, by Durlabha, a native of Multan, Sripala and Jivas- 
arman.!98 

Thus, thanks to informants coming from many regions of al-Hind and to 
accessing a large amount of Sanskrit literature, al-Bīrūnī gathered data that 


194 See the list of al-Bīrūnīs literary sources in Sachau 1910: 1/xxxix-xl and Shastri 1975. See 
also Mishra 1985: 35—43. 

195 Although the Visnupurana is quoted at length in the Tahgīg mā li-L-Hind, al-Bīrūnī admits 
that he could not read it himself. See Tahqiq (1958), p. 101.5; Sachau 1910: 1/130-131. 

196 Jan Gonda (1951) scrutinizes the way in which al-Birüni transmits information drawn from 
the Puranas, solves several of Sachau's doubts about the identification of Arabic translit- 
erations of Sanskrit proper names, and states that some of al-Bīrūnī's readings might be 
valuable for scholars interested in puranic studies. 

197 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 6.2, 119.8-9, 122.5—6 and 327.2; Sachau 1910: 1/8, 154, 158 and 389. 

198  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 121.6—13, 122.4, 128.17, 198.5, 250.2, 28119, 304.15, 309.2, 348.6, 388.11, 489.10 
and 490.1; Sachau 1910: I/156—157, 164, 240, 298, 334, 361, 367, 11/9, 54 and 181—182. 
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exceeded the scope of his travels in al-Hind. In contrast, I have presented evid- 
ence above that delineates the territory of al-Hind visited by al-Biruni, a ter- 
ritory mostly confined to Gandhara and Panjab. As a result, I hypothesise that 
some of his interlocuters belonged to this region and to the society living there, 
and that they constituted the primary layer of people he interacted with. There- 
fore, in the subsequent section, I discuss some preliminary socio-cultural traits 
of this area and, in Chapter 2, I further investigate this hypothesis. 


1.3 Elements of Culture of Gandhara and Panjab 


131 Laghman, Peshawar, Fort Rājagirī Fort Lahur and Fort Nandana 

The present section focuses on the historical and social contexts of the five 
locales that al-Birüni certainly visited, namely Laghman, Peshawar, Fort Raja- 
giri, Fort Lahür and Fort Nandana, all located in today's eastern Afghanistan 
and Pakistani Gandhara and Panjab.?? These five sites belonged to the king- 
dom of the Late Shahi dynasty, immediately prior to al-Bīrūnīs journeys there. 
Arabic and Persian sources detail the encounters between Alptigin, Sebükti- 
gin and Mahmud, and these local rulers.?9? Sebüktigin (977—997)??! launched 
several raids against the Late Shahis in Kabul as well as in the regions of 
Laghman?? and Peshawar. Mahmud continued the attacks against the Late 
Shahis, mainly in regions stretching from present-day eastern Afghanistan to 
Pakistan. He defeated four kings of this dynasty: Jayapala (ca. r. 964—1002),703 
Ānandapāla (ca. 1002-1010),?9^ Trilocanapāla (ca. 1010-1021/1022)?95 and Bhi- 
mapāla (ca. 102131026/1027).?96 These kings, originally established in Kabul, 


199 As for other places located in al-Hind and whose latitudes al-Bīrūnī calculated, such as 
Kindi, Dunpūr, Jhelum and Sialkot, they are not dealt with here because the Tahgīg mà 
li-l-Hind contains too little information on them, despite their possible significance for 
al-Bīrūnīs encounter with Indians. 

200 Seeforinstance Nazim 1931 and Rehman 1979: 125-167. 

201 Nazim 1931: 28-33. 

202 Reynolds 1858: 38.40. Laghman, Laghman or Lamghan was situated in eastern Afgh- 
anistan, lying on the northern side of the Kabul River; see Rehman 1979: 13. 

203 Id. 469. The dates of the reigns of Late Shahi kings are drawn from Rehman 1979: 89- 
167. For a comparative table of the different datings proposed in Pandey 1973: 80-114 and 
Mishra 1972: 9-223, see Khan 2017: 48. 

204 Rehman 1979: 4, n. 17 and 2003: 3-4; See also Reynolds 1858: 327—328. For more references 
on the Late Shahis, see above fn. 56 in Chapter1 of the present book. 

205 The Rājatarangiņī describes a battle between Mahmid and Trilocanapala (Majumdar 
1957: 67). See also Rehman 1979: 4, n. 18. 

206 Nazim 1931: 86-121. 
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shifted their capital city most probably at first to Wayhind/Udabhanda, and 
later on to Nandana in the Salt Range and to Lahore, ultimately taking shelter 
in Kashmir.207 

A preliminary examination of archaeological data and literary sources 
allows for a reconstruction of some details regarding these five locales. Lagh- 
man is the first place which will be dealt with here, as it is the city closest to 
Ghazna. When al-Bīrūnī visited this region, he observed a solar eclipse, which 
he describes in the Tahdid al-amakin: 


Again, though they (i.e., the Khurasanian calculators) had not discussed 
the solar eclipse that took place in Dhū al-Qa‘da, year four hundred nine 
of the Hijra, the reserved amongst them said that it would occur below 
the horizon of Ghazna, and that it would not be seen there. However, it 
happened that we were near Lamghan, between Qandahar (i.e., Gand- 
hara)??? and Kabul, in a valley surrounded by mountains, where the sun 
could not be seen unless it was at an appreciable altitude above the hori- 
zon. At sunrise, we saw that approximately one third of the sun was 
eclipsed and that the eclipse was waning.29 


Archaeological excavations have not yet been conducted in Laghman, which 
makes it difficult to reach conclusions on the site or on the type of society 
that lived there. However, in 1960 the head of a statue, probably dating to the 
second half of the first millennium, was found by accident in the region on 
a mound named Qal'a Amir Muhammad (Tagao). According to Klaus Fischer 
who examined it, the head may be associated with the Early or Late Shahi 
dynasties.?!? It represents a female goddess, Durga Mahisasuramardini or Par- 
vati.?! In addition, eight (Proto-)Sarada inscriptions are found in caves at 


207  Al-Birüni describes Wayhind/Udabhanda as the capital of Gandhara (Tahqiq [1958], 
pp. 165.8-9 and 215.7—216.1; Sachau 1910: 1/206 and 259; Oānūn (1955), p. 562; Gamahir, 
p. 236.8; Said 2001: 293), while al-Muqaddasi (ca. 945/46—991) relates that it is a provin- 
cial capital (referred to in Bosworth 1970: 254 and Rehman 1979: 17). On Udabhanda, as 
an administrative and political centre for the Late Shahis, see Verdon 2021, and for a dis- 
cussion on the status of Lahore at the time of Jayapaladeva and his son Ānandapāla, see 
Rehman 1979: 139-141. See also Cunningham 1871: 52—54; Stein 1893: 198-200 and 1900: 
11/337; Rehman 1979: 4. 

208 Arabic textual sources used the name Qandahar for two different places: a place located 
in south-eastern Afghanistan and a second one corresponding to Gandhara in Peshawar 
region. 

209 Translation by Jamil Ali (1967: 261). See also Tahdid [1992], p. 291.21-292.3. 

210 Fischer 1964: 38. See also the brief description in Kuwayama 2002: 225—226. 

211 Fischer 1964: 37-38. Whereas Durga is honoured by herself, Parvati is almost exclusively 
worshipped as the spouse of Siva. 
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Laghman.?? They, however, deserve examination to either decipher them or to 
update their existing decipherment in order to provide any historical informa- 
tion. 

Literary sources indicate that the city was an important site during the last 
centuries of the first millennium CE. The account by Xuanzang, who visited 
Laghman in the early seventh century, bears witness to the importance and 
prosperity of the region located on a trade road. Xuanzang also reports that 
Laghman belongs to a country of Brahmins.2'3 In 982/983, the Hudud al-‘alam 
describes Laghman as “an emporium of Hindustan and a residence of mer- 
chants [...] [which] possesses idol-temples.”2!* Similarly, the Persian transla- 
tion of al--Utbī's Kitāb-i-Yamīnī portrays the region of Laghmān as one of the 
most prosperous of the time and as belonging to the land of the Late Shahi king 
Jayapāla.?!5 

Al-Birüni also mentions the city of Laghman in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, in 
which he gives its latitude?!6 and locates it across the stream of the River Sawa 
(today’s Alishing River ?).!” In addition, when he discusses different calendars 
of al-Hind, he states that the people of Laghman start the year with the month 
Margasirsa (November—December).”!® He also provides an alternative name 
for the city of Laghman: Lanbaga (&3).219 Since al-Birüni most probably vis- 
ited the region during the year 1019,77? namely nineteen years after Mahmūd's 
takeover of Laghman, his descriptions of this region show that local people 
kept their calendrical systems, based on ancient Hindu traditions, even after 
Muslims reached the region. 

Further, in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī conveys his observations made 
in Peshawar. There, he witnessed local practices: 


After seven and a half gati (s 6 ; pl. ol Ps ) have elapsed, they beat the 
drum and blow a winding conch, named sarikha (Ss) [in the Indian lan- 
guage] and spid-muhra (o „> 4+) in Persian. I have seen this in the land 
of Peshawar () A W).22! 


212 See Foucher 1947: 386—387; Pl. 37-38 and Humbach 1986. 

213 Watters 1904: 1/181-182; Kuwayama 2002: 204. 

214 Bosworth 1970: 92. 

215 Reynolds 1858: 35-40. See also Pandey 1973: 35. 

216  Tahqiq (1958), p. 270.9; Sachau 1910: 1/317. 

217 Tahgīg (1958), p. 215.3-4; Sachau 1910: 1/259; Rehman 1979: 13. 

218 Tahqiq (1958), p. 347-12-15; Sachau 1910: 11/8—9. 

219 The inhabitants of Laghman are referred to as lampāka in the Puranas (Bhattacharyya 
1991: 202). 

220 See above pp. 29-30. 

221  Tahqiq (1958), p. 285.2—4; Sachau 1910: 1/338. 
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The modern city of Peshawar lies in present-day northern Pakistan, east of 
Laghman.? According to Xuanzang, the population and the wealth of the city, 
designated then as Purusapura, were declining in his time, as was the practice 
of Buddhism.?23 A]-Birüni describes a timekeeping ritual involving the use of a 
conch (sarikha), a symbol of the Hindu god Visnu. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of additional pieces of contextual information, it is difficult to determine which 
specific Indian religious group celebrated this ritual in the region of Peshawar. 
In addition to this passage, al-Bīrūnī mentions Peshawar at a few other places. 
He explains that it lies opposite of the Ghorvand River, to be identified with 
today's Kabul River,??* and provides its latitude.?75 He also recalls that Kaniska 
had a vihara built there.??6 His visit(s) to the region of Peshawar took place 
between the years 1017 and 1030. Lastly, al-Bīrūnī's observation of the above 
ritual shows that locals continued their religious practices several years after 
the Ghaznavids annexed their territory to their empire, as was observed above 
in the case of Laghman. 

The Persian Kitab-i-Yamini based on the Arabic work Al-Yamini by al-'Utbi, 
in the description of Mahmūd's attack on Peshawar, refers to the city as being 
located “in the midst of the land of Hindustan”??7 thereby suggesting that 
this territory was outside the frontiers of the Islamic boundaries and possible 
inhabited by Hindus. According to a recent study, numerous archaeological 
sites of the Valley of Peshawar could be associated with the Late Shahi dyn- 
asty, most of which have not yet been studied.22® Among those, the ancient 
site of Hund, that is, Wayhind/Udabhanda, was an important city for the Late 
Shahi kings, before the Ghaznavids definitively pushed them eastward, and 
most probably served as their main capital until the end of Jayapala's rule in 
the year 1002. It is thus possible that the former eminence of Peshawar waned 
with Wayhind/Udabhanda emerging as a new centre for the Shahi rulers from 
the mid-seventh century onward.??9 

In another passage of the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind, al-Bīrūnī describes two forts 
as strong places situated to the south of the Kashmir Valley: 


222  Dey1927:162; Bhattacharyya 1991: 256. 

223  Wriggings 2004: 60. See also Kuwayama 2002: 211. 

224  Tahqiq (1958), p. 215.5-6; Sachau 1910: 1/260. 

225  Tahqiq (1958), p. 270.9; Sachau 1910: 1/317. 

226  Tahqiq (1958), p. 349.8—9; Sachau 1910: 11/n. See above p. 18. 
227 Reynolds 1858: 280. 

228 Khan 2017: 57-59. 

229  Dani1969: 56; Rehman 1979: 16. 
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Fort Rājagirī (c S15) lies to the south of [the mountain Kulargak], and 
Fort Lahūr (44) to its west. I never saw stronger [forts] than these two; 
and three farsakhs from it (i.e., the mountain Kulargak), is the town of 
Rājāwūri (ic sl+!)). Our merchants trade with it, but do not go beyond it. 
This is the frontier of al-Hind from the northern side.?° 


Al-Bīrūnī mentions the two forts a few times in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind. In one 
passage, he describes Fort Rajagiri as being situated on the road from Kanauj 
to the Kashmir Valley, via Taneshwar, to the south of the Pir Panjal Range, 
before bifurcating north to the Valley.23! Fort Lahūr was most probably located 
to the south-west of the Pir Panjal Range??? Mahmud attempted to seize the 
fortress of Lohkot (i.e., Lahūr) twice. This would have facilitated his access to 
Kashmir.233 However, the sultan was never able to take it. When he attempted 
to attack Fort Lahur, Trilocanapala (ca. 1010—1021/1022), the Shahi ruler of the 
time, asked assistance to the Kashmiri king Sangramaraja (r. ca. 1003-1028).234 
Al-Bīrūnī visited these regions between the years 1017 and 1030. He does not, 
however, provide any details that may suggest which religious traditions were 
followed in this region. 

Farther east lies Fort Nandana where al-Bīrūnī calculated the circumference 
of the earth. He states: 


When I happened to be living in the fort of Nandana in the land of India, 
I observed from an adjacent high mountain standing west of the fort, a 
large plain lying south of the mountain. It occurred to me that I should 
examine this method there. So, from the top of the mountain, I made an 
empirical measurement of the contact between the earth and the blue 
sky.235 


The remains of two temples were found there in a rather impaired state which 
does not allow for thorough qualitative archaeological interpretations (see 


230  Tahqiq (1958), p. 167.5—7; Sachau 1910: 1/208. This passage has already been quoted earlier 
in this book, see p. 23. 

231 Quoting Jivasarman, al-Birüni reports that the Swat country is opposite the district of Giri, 
which may be the same district to which Fort Rājagirī belonged (Tahgīg [1958], p. 3901-2; 
Sachau 1910: 11/182). 

232 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 164.15—165.2; Sachau 1910: 1/205. See above pp. 30—31 for a discussion on 
the location of these two forts. 

233 Nazim 1931: 104-105. 

234 RT VIL47—53, pp. 23—24; Stein 1900: 1/270-272. On other relationships between the Kash- 
miri kings and the Late Shahis, see below p. 82. 

235 Translation by Ali (1967: 188). See also Tahdid [1992], p. 222.10—223.1. 
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FIGURE 4 
Temple A, Nandana 
MEISTER 2010: FIG. 52 


Temple A in Figure 4). However, these two edifices belong to a larger group 
of temples located in the Salt Range that have been associated with the Late 
Shahis. The discovery of various coins at the sites has made it possible to date 
this group of structures between the sixth/seventh and the eleventh centur- 
ies.236 According to some scholars, Nandana became the capital of the Late 
Shahis after they had been defeated in Wayhind/Udabhanda and shortly before 
they were attacked by Mahmud. 

To my knowledge, al-Birüni is the only Arabic author from this period who 
mentions Nandana, most probably because this site located much farther east 
than the four others was not known to Arabic and Persian authors who pre- 
ceded him. He may have spent some time in Fort Nandana between 1017 and 
1025. 


13.2 The Late Shahis and Their Religion 

As shown above, all locales dealt in the preceding section were connected with 
the Late Shahi kingdom. Therefore, I set forth here pieces of archaeological 
material related to the Late Shahis, in order to paint a preliminary picture of 
their religion and society. The present section also illustrates the difficulties of 
dealing with the historical material associated with the Late Shahis due to the 
lack of systematic and comprehensive research ever since Rehman’s study was 
published in 1979. Before the Late Shahis were pushed eastward by Alptigin and 


236  Rehman 1979: 266-267 and 273-274; Meister 1996 and 2010: 32-38; Khan 2017: 70-71. 
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subsequently by the Ghaznavids, their kingdom extended from the north-west 
in Kabul and Wayhind/Udabhanda to the north-east in some areas of northern 
Panjab.237 

Xuanzang (early 7th c.) explains how the ruler of Kabul region followed a 
specific pattern of seasonal migrations, residing in Kabul in summer and in 
the territory of al-Hind in winter??? The succeeding rulers, the Early Shahis 
(ca. mid-7th to early oth c.) and the Late Shahis (early oth to early uth c.), 
also probably originally maintained their capital in Kabul during summer and 
in al-Hind during winter. The Late Shahis established several administrative 
and political centres in the territory of al-Hind, namely Wayhind/Udabhanda, 
Fort Nandana and Lahore, successively, depending on the wars taking place 
between the Muslim rulers and these kings. When Alptigin attacked Kabul, 
followed by the Ghaznavid army to Gandhara, in the second half of the tenth 
century, the local rulers withdrew further east and expanded their kingdom to 
western Panjab. 

According to Rehman, epigraphy and numismatics indicate that the Late 
Shahis were worshippers of the Hindu god Siva.239 A stone found at the site 
of Wayhind/Udabhanda bears a (Proto-)Sarada votive inscription that can be 
roughly dated from the second half of the tenth century, that is, during the reign 
of Jayapala (ca. r. 964—1002).?4? The inscription, mostly written in slokas, is ded- 
icated to Siva. It begins with a formula to praise Sarva, which refers to one of the 
eight forms (astamürti) of Siva, known under the collective name of mūrtyas- 
taka.?^! In this inscription, Siva is referred to in his form of Pinakin (lit. the one 
armed with a bow), which figures in a myth in which Siva destroys three cities 
of demons (tripura). The text of this inscription also praises Sankara, another 
name of Šiva,?*? and Umā2%3 The inscription mentions Jayapaladeva and his 
predecessor Bhimadeva, gives a description of the town of Udabhanda and 
indicates the occasion on which it was written, that is, the construction of a 
temple devoted to Siva. 


237  Forfurther references on the Late Shahis, see above fn. 56 of Chapter 1. 

238  Inaba 2013: 89-90. 

239 Rehman 1979: 33-34. Pandey (1973:187) is of the same opinion. 

240 See Pandey 1973: 135-137 and Rehman 1978 and 1979: 246—247, 308-318. For a translitera- 
tion and translation of this inscription, see Rehman 1979: 310-313. See also Rodziadi Khaw 
2015: 119-121. 

241 Rao 1997: 11.2/398—406. 

242 Rao 1997: 111/40. 

243 On Uma's representation in sculptures see Rao (1997: 122, 124 and 137). Uma, Durga and 
Devi can also be regarded as a feminine aspect of Visnu (Rao 1997: 332). 
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There are many inscriptions associated with the territory and/or the period 
of the Late Shahis. However, their state of study and decipherment is poor, 
while in many cases their texts only consist of a few (partial) lines. Rodzi- 
adi Khaw, who recently catalogued and described numerous (Proto-)Sarada 
inscriptions found in Gandhara, classifies them into five categories, ranging 
from “unpublished” to “published and satisfactorily deciphered” (2015: 94). 
These labels in his categorization highlight the poor degree to which these 
inscriptions have been studied so far.?^^ All of the inscriptions associated to 
the Late Shahis reflect a society involving Brahmins in its official activities and 
celebrating Hindu deities, including Siva.245 Some of these inscriptions bear- 
ing the mention of a date, with or without a year, show that the persons who 
had the texts engraved followed the traditional luni-solar system commonly in 
use in ancient India. 

Coins associated with the Late Shahis are difficult to interpret. The following 
description of these coins is mostly based on Rehman's work and aims at offer- 
ing an impression of their types.?46 Two common types of coins are associated 
with the Late Shahis. The first type portrays a bull and a horseman (gold, billon, 
and silver).?^? This type, which is already seen with coins minted by the Indo- 
Scythian and Indo-Greek kings, was also widespread later on in Gandhara. The 
second common type of coin (made of copper) linked to the dynasty depicts 
an elephant and a lion. The motifs seen on both types of coins are recurrent not 
only in early Indian coinage, but also in Hindu iconography. Originally the lion 
figures as the vehicle (vahana) of the goddess Durga, and the bull often rep- 
resents Nandin, Siva's vehicle, both deities being commonly depicted together 
with these two animals in Indian art and coinage. Even so, the occurrence of 
these motifs does not necessarily point to a possible cult of these deities.?1% 

The coins of king Samantadeva (late oth c.), referred to as Samanta by al- 
Birüni, display a trident (trisūla), Siva’s attribute, and a star-shaped pendant 
as a decorative feature of a horse. A coin, issued by Bhimadeva (ca. r. 921- 
964), referred to as Bhima in al-Birüni's report, represents a king seated on a 
throne and a woman on its obverse. The two persons display the clothing and 


244 See Rodziadi Khaw 2015 and 2016: 64-114 for a catalogue and description of the Sarada 
inscriptions of Gandhara. See also Rehman 1979: 218 and 241-248. 

245 See for instance Rodziadi Khaw 2015: 97—98. 

246 Rehman 1979: 194—217. See also Thomas 1846, MacDowall 1968 and Alram 2016: 151-153. 
New research is now conducted by Arturo Annucci on the Late Shahi coinage. See for 
instance Annucci 2023. 

247 Billon is an alloy of silver and copper (Bhattacharyya 1954: 118). 

248  Cappelletti (2015: 54—55 and 152, fig. 6B) also provides us with a generic description of the 
first type. 
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hairstyles of the time. Above their heads are a trišūla and a diamond-shaped 
object. On the reverse, a king, similar to the one shown on the obverse, is seen 
beside Laksmi, the consort of Visnu and the goddess of wealth and prosper- 
ity. This representation on Indian coinage reveals a close connection between 
kingship and this goddess.?^? However, this representation cannot suggest that 
the Late Shahis were specifically devoted to Laksmi and Visnu. This coin may 
have been minted for a special occasion on which celebrating Laksmi as a pro- 
vider of wealth was deemed necessary, or for the celebration of Dipavali, the 
Hindu festival dedicated to her. 

As for architecture, several temples belonging to the territory of the Late 
Shahis, including the aforementioned Fort Nandana in the Salt Range, display 
similar features.?9? These temples dating from the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, have, for instance, conical nagara roofs, a type of sikhara construction.?! 
In Barikot in the Swat Valley, an area also belonging to the Late Shahi territory 
before the arrival of the Ghaznavids, fragments of marble sculptures, perhaps 
of Visnu and of figures representing his attribute and associated with the ruins 
ofamonumental temple, has been uncovered. According to archaeological sur- 
veys, this temple was in use from the late seventh to the late tenth century.**? 
Moreover, as Rehman discusses, a few sculptures representing Hindu deities, 
such as Visnu, Siva, Karttikeya and Durga, were found at different sites in the 
kingdom of the two Shahi dynasties. However, further information, such as on 
their exact dates and archaeological contexts, is often missing.2*3 Lastly, a pas- 
sage of the Rajatarargini refers to a temple dedicated to Visnu and built by king 
Bhīmadeva.254 

This material demonstrates that populations living in the Swāt Valley, Gand- 
hāra and Panjab celebrated various Hindu gods from approximately the sev- 
enth to the early eleventh century, a geographical area and chronological 
period which correspond to that of the kingdoms and rules of the Early and 
Late Shahis. Furthermore, this material suggests a certain continuity in ritual 
practices of each of the two ruling dynasties, rather than a fracture between 
the practices of both dynasties. Yet, a systematic and thorough investigation 
is necessary in order to reach conclusions about how these rulers lived their 
religion and how the dynastic change took place. 


249 Singh 2017:166 and 189. 

250 A study by Ijaz Khan (2017) focuses on the political aspect of the Late Shahi society. As an 
up-to-date study of sites located north of the Valley of Peshawar, it highlights the import- 
ance of the defensive activities of the Late Shahi in the region. 

251 Rehman 1979: 281-284; Meister 1996 and 2010. 

252  Filigenzi 2015: 36-38. 

253  Rehman 1979: 285. See also Pandey 1973: 233-236 and Kuwayama 2002: 222-248. 

254 RTVL178, p. 97; Stein 1900: 1/249. 
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Furthermore, in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, al-Birüni describes thirty-seven 
Hindu festivals, most of which were likely taking place in the regions he vis- 
ited in al-Hind and celebrated thus within the society ruled over by the Late 
Shahis. Among these festivals, ten were dedicated to women or to female deit- 
ies, one to Siva, four to Krsna, the avatara of Visnu, and six to Brahmins.255 If 
the celebrations of these festivals are indeed to be connected to the society of 
the Late Shahis, then they indicate that this society did not worship one spe- 
cific Hindu god at the exclusion of another one and rather venerated several 
Hindu deities concurrently. However, at the current state of research on the 
Late Shahis’ material culture, and without an extensive and multidisciplinary 
examination of historical data related to them, any further conclusions would 
remain conjectural. Lastly, the above overview shows that these rulers used 
Sanskrit as their literary religious language and (Proto-)Sarada as their script 
in inscriptions and coinage.?56 


14 Concluding Remarks 


This chapter highlighted the importance of determining the historical and 
social contexts of al-Bīrūnīs life in order to better understand his journeys in 
al-Hind. It showed that he spent his life in three major geographical zones: 1) 
western Central Asia (Kat, Ray, Gūrģān and Garganiya), 2) eastern Central Asia 
(Kabul, Ghazna and Gandhara), and 3) the western Panjab (Fort Nandana). The 
cultural and political contexts diverged in these three zones. In the western part 
of Central Asia, Islam became well-established by the tenth century. In its east- 
ern areas, Islamic authority had been continuously challenged by the Early and 
Late Shahis, and the region could be subdued only at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. Islam, with the Ghaznavids, entered western Panjab in the early eleventh 
century, that is, at al-Bīrūnīs time. The territory of the above three geograph- 
ical zones was divided into various political entities: the Afrighids ruled in Kat, 


255  Verdon 2019a: 68—78. 

256  Al-Birüni does not mention Sarada as one of the scripts used in al-Hind. His silence on 
this type of script confirms Slaje's remark that this term was not used before the eleventh 
century (Slaje 1993: 15—16.). Observations by Rehman on the Sarada script lead to the same 
conclusion (1979: 237—241). Al-Birüni explains that the script siddhamatrka (siddamatrika; 
3) 7. Aw) was in use in the regions between Kashmir and Kanauj (Tahqiq [1958], p. 135.3- 
16; Sachau 1910: 1/173). For al-Birüni, Sarada is the name of a Kashmiri idol (Tahgīg [1958], 
p. 89.12—13; Sachau 1910: 1/117), most probably referring to the Sarada pitha, i.e., the ancient 
Hindu temple whose ruins are located to the east of the Kashmir Valley. 
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the Buyids in Ray, the Ziyarids in Gūrčān, the Ma'münids in Gūrģānīya, and the 
Ghaznavids in Kabul, Ghazna and western Panjab. 

The present chapter further pointed out the economic, cultural and intellec- 
tual prosperity of each of these regions, which fostered communities of liter- 
ates with whom al-Birüni could interact. Ray and Gūrčānīya in particular were 
influential and respected intellectual centres where he could access import- 
ant libraries. In addition, the regional ruler of Gūrģān, Oābūs, who supported 
him in his efforts, and Mahmud, whose court included many scholars, most 
probably facilitated al-Bīrūnī's research. Kabul, Ghazna and western Panjab, far 
from being isolated or sterile areas, were at the centre of various exchanges 
between the West and East. Located in a frontier zone, but connecting dif- 
ferent cultural areas, these regions witnessed important cultural changes and 
exchanges. 

As al-Birüni crossed this cultural frontier, he discovered Indian religion, sci- 
ences and literature chiefly in Gandhara and Panjab. Several elements sug- 
gest that he only visited a confined area of the South Asian subcontinent: 
al-Birüni's direct and explicit observations made in Laghman, Peshawar, Fort 
Rājagirī, Fort Lahūr and Fort Nandana located in Gandhara and Panjab, Mah- 
müd's interest in these areas and control over them, and the variety of al- 
Bīrūnīs sources of information for the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind. Thus, whereas his 
writings indicate sojourns in the mentioned regions, there is no positive evid- 
ence of him travelling to cities like Taneshwar, Kanauj, Somnath or Mathura, 
which were, however, conquered by Mahmid. I therefore argue that al-Birüni 
chiefly observed cultural traditions of the above five places that are Laghman, 
Peshawar, Fort Rajagiri, Fort Lahür and Fort Nandana. 

The above discussion of the cultural history of the five places visited by al- 
Bīrūnī and the religion of the Late Shahis is a preliminary one. In order to grasp 
the complex history of the Late Shahis and the practices of their society, a thor- 
ough and deeper investigation into texts, as well as archaeology of their sites, 
epigraphy and numismatics, is necessary. The little material presented above 
merely suggests that the Late Shahi adopted a form of Hinduism as their reli- 
gion and the structure of a Brahminical society. However, for the purpose of the 
present book it is sufficient to note that most of al-Bīrūnīs travels in al-Hind 
actually took place in the territory of the Late Shahis. 

Lastly, al-Bīrūnī observed local and living traditions in Laghmān and Pesha- 
war, two sites defeated by the Ghaznavid long before his visits there. These 
examples point to the survival of pre-Islamic practices in territories conquered 
by the Ghaznavids. In addition, these traditions are also to be connected to 
customs adopted by the society of the Late Shahis. These observations are sup- 
ported by the analyses presented in Sections 2.3 and 2.4 that show that al-Birüni 
observed Hindu traditions and mainly interacted with Brahmins. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Social and Intellectual Contexts 


24 Building up Theoretical Knowledge on al-Hind 


Our journey toward al-Bīrūnīs encounter with al-Hind necessarily leads us 
to examine the ways in which became acquainted with its language, culture, 
philosophies and sciences. In his writings available to me, al-Birüni does not 
use the term “Sanskrit.” He occasionally uses the expression “in the Indian 
language" ( ft l-luga al-hindiyya; 3,25 33! (3), and generally employs the word 
al-hind (4:4!) as a collective term to designate "India" or to refer to “what is 
Indian” He also employs the adjective derived from it, al-hindi ((gX41) mean- 
ing “Indian.” The accuracy of his Arabic transliterations in Al-atar al-bāgiya and 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, however, leave little doubt that he had knowledge of the 
classical Sanskrit lexicon related to astronomical science, literature, geography, 
philosophy and religion. In the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī also comments 
on the grammatical, semantic and phonological complexities of the literary 
Indian language, namely Sanskrit, the religious and scientific language at the 
time. 

In the year 1000, al-Bīrūnī dedicates Al-atar al-bāgiya (The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations) to Prince Qàbüs of Gūrčān.? This treatise describes the astro- 
nomical calendars of different civilizations, explaining various methods by 
which their societies calculate days and nights, months and years, as well as 
longer eras. It also presents festivals linked to different calendars and covers his- 
torical events. The main civilizations considered in Al-atar al-bāgiya are those 
of Persians, Sogdians, Khwarizmians, Greeks, Jews, Syrians, Christians (Nestor- 
ians and Melkites), Zoroastrians (or Magians), Sabians, Arabs before Islam and 
Muslims. This work further includes information regarding India, especially 
terminology related to astronomy and the calendrical system. 

An examination of the examples drawn from Al-atar al-bāgiya below reveals 
that al-Birüni's knowledge of Indian astronomical terminology was relatively 
accurate before he visited al-Hind. His proficiency in Sanskrit terminology is 
evident in how he provides transliterated Sanskrit names of the months, seven 
heavenly bodies and zodiacal signs in Arabic, as displayed in the following three 
tables: 


1 Sachau 1910: 1/18. See also Strohmaier 1991: 153. 
2 Al-atar (1878); ALātār (2001); Sachau 1879. 
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TABLE 2 Names of the months in Sanskrit, as transliterated into Arabic by al-Bīrūnī in Al- 
atar al-baqiya® 

Arabic Sanskrit 

baisak (SU) vaisakha (April-May) 

zyast (A5) jyaistha (May-June) 

āsār GUM) āsādha (June-July) 

srāwān (oll x) šrāvaņa (July-August) 

bhadrabad (x )4.) bhādrapada (August-September) 

aswig (am \) asvina (September—October) 

kart (25€) karttika (October-November) 

mankis ( rk) margasirsa, also mārga (November—December) 

baws (Crs) pausa (December-January) 

māk (JL) māgha (January—February) 

bakr $35 phalguna (February-March) 

gaitra Lie) caitra (March-April) 


a Al-ātār (1878), p. 71; Al-ātār (2001), p. 80; Sachau 1879: 83. The following comments concern 
variant readings of some of the names of the months given in this table: bhadrabad (X jAy) 
is an emendation by Sachau; the manuscripts read bharünda (X s y-). Azkaei's edition repro- 
duces the manuscripts’ readings as follows: bavš ($ x) reads bawšn (3) in Al-ātār (2001), 
and bakr (SL) L) reads yakn ( S$) L) 


TABLE 3 Names of the seven planets in Sanskrit, as transliterated into Arabic in Al-atar 
al-baqiya? 

Arabic Sanskrit 

sanasgar — (je) šanaišcara (Saturn) 

brhasbatī — (g) brhaspati (Jupiter) 

mankal (Ka) mangala (Mars) 

adida (231) aditya (the Sun) 

Surk (4) 5) šukra (Venus) 

bud (4) budha (Mercury 

sum (e +) soma (the Moon) 


a ALātār (1878), p. 192; Al-ātār (2001), p. 221; Sachau 1879: 172. The sun and the moon were 
included in the concept of the planets (graha) during a specific phase in the history of this 
Indian concept (Yano 2003, 2004: 331-332 and 335—337). My comments on the variant read- 
ings are as follows: brhasbatī (| 345 7) is an emendation by Sachau, as the manuscripts have 
various readings; ádida (>|) reads aditah (453!) in Al-ātār (2001), and šurk (3 | ~») reads šūk 


(355). 
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TABLE 4 Names of the zodiacal signs in Sanskrit, as transliterated into Arabic by al-Birüni 
in Al-atar al-baqiya? 


Arabic Sanskrit 

mis (vw) mesa (Aries) 

brša (x) vrga (Taurus) 
matün (0 še) mithuna (Gemini) 
karkar ($$) karkata (Cancer) 
sink (cs) simha (Leo) 

kan (25) kanya (Virgo) 

tul (J) tulā (Libra) 
wšģika (cles) vršcika (Scorpion) 
dhan (g>) dhanus (Sagittarius) 
makar $33) makara (Capricornus) 
kum (£ ) kumbha (Aquarius) 
min (ye) mīna (Pisces) 


a ALātār (1878), p. 193; Al-ātār (2001), p. 222; Sachau 1879: 173; Yano 2003: 384—385; brša (#2) 
reads bršā (gs ;) in ALātār (2001), and makar ($4) reads makad (S). 


Al-Bīrūnī provides Arabic transliterations of the names of months, planets and 
zodiacal signs that in general correspond to their Sanskrit counterparts. Only 
two transcriptions significantly differ from their Sanskrit originals: mankis for 
mārgašīrsa and bākr for phalguna.? Further, in two passages below, al-Bīrūnī 
discusses Indian astronomical methods to divide the celestial globe: 


We say that the Indians divide the celestial globe by the number of 
lunar mansions (Jl), that is, twenty-seven for them. Accordingly, the 
[celestial globe] is divided by this number. Each mansion approximately 
amounts to thirteen degrees and a fourth. They draw [their] rules (eS) 
from the stars’ entrances in their ribātāts (| ));* this [process] is gen- 
erally known as ģufūr ( ;s4)* [and] it is applied [by them] to every single 


3 In the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī equally enumerates the names of the Indian months 
transliterated from Sanskrit. The spellings there slightly differ from the same list found in Al- 
atar al-bāgiya (Tahgīg [1958], p. 302; Sachau 1910: 1/358). 

4 The Arabic term ribātāt is understood as an astronomical technical term referring to stations. 

5 The expression ‘ilm al-ģafr can be translated as “divination,” but the exact meaning of the 
plural term ģufūr in the context of the above quotation is unclear. 
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situation and need. Its report requires a long discourse foreign to [our] 
purpose and found in the books of sciences known by this [name] (i.e., 
ģufūr). [...] The [Arabs] used the [notion of the lunar mansions] in a dif- 
ferent manner than the Indians, as they intended to learn the conditions 
of the atmosphere at [different] times and weather phenomena accord- 
ing to the seasons of the year by [using] them. They were illiterate people, 
unable to [have] knowledge, except for visible [things ].5 


[...] This is a testimony of Abū Ma'šar showing that this method leads to 
correct results.” Further, if examined by the Indian way of the ribatat and 
the gufur, the matter would approach the correct [result].? 


These passages show the scope of al-Bīrūnī's knowledge on the topic and reflect 
his early interest in Indian astronomy. They also indicate the type of informa- 
tion which al-Bīrūnī had about Indian sciences before composing the Tahqiq 
ma li-l-Hind. In the first extract, al-Bīrūnī explains—and shows appreciation 
for—the Indian lunar mansions and other related astronomical concepts. In 
the second quotation, he recognizes the use of the Indian concepts mentioned 
in the first quotation, that is, the ribatat (stations) and the ģufūr, in order to 
obtain relatively accurate results on the times of the rising and setting of the 
lunar mansions. In the second half of the eighth century CE, at the Abbasid 
court, astronomical and medical treatises had been translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, as aforementioned in the introduction of the present book. Thus, 
Indian astronomy, which was known to Muslim thinkers for two centuries 
before al-Bīrūnī composed his Al-atar al-bāgiya, enjoyed prestige, and al-Bīrūnī 
was certainly indebted to this tradition. 

Furthermore, several Indian siddhanta texts were among the works that had 
been translated into Arabic during the Abbasid caliphate.? Some of these trans- 
lations were known to al-Birüni, as the following five excerpts show: 


6 AtLatàr (1878), p. 336.12-22; Al-atàr (2001), p. 4321-11; Sachau 1879: 335—336. 

7 A quotation drawn from Abū Ma%ar precedes this passage. It exposes a method to calculate 
the influences of the rising and setting of a lunar mansion (Sachau 1879: 341-342). The astro- 
loger Abū Maar was a native of Balkh living in the eighth or ninth century CE. He played 
an important role in the transmission of Indo-Iranian astrology to the Islamic world (Sachau 
1879: 375; Pingree 1963: 243-245). 

8 ALatàr (1878), p. 341.6—7; ALātār (2001), p. 437.13—14; Sachau 1879: 342. 

9 These translations include the Zig al-arkand and the Zig kandakātik, both based on Brah- 
magupta's Khandakhadyaka, as well as the Zig karanatilaka (Vijayanandin), Zig karanasara 
(Vate$vara) and the Kitab al-adwar wa l-qirānāt (Ahmed 2001: 161-165). See also Pingree 1963, 
Baloch 1973: 24-33, Said & Khan 1981: 45 and Sarma 2009: 214-215. 
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According to Ptolemy, the revolutions [of the sun] are equal, as he did 
not find that the apogee of the sun has any movement. For others than 
him, I mean the authors of the Sindhind and modern thinkers, they 
are unequal, because their observations led them to [make conclusions] 
aboutthe existence of movement [ofthe sun]. However, whether equal or 
unequal, [the revolutions] encompass the four seasons and control their 
nature.!0 


These [cycles of the stars determined by Abū Mašar] differ from the 
cycles determined by the observations of the Indians, known as the Cycles 
of the Sindhind (Xa. jV, 5!), [and likewise] differ from the Days of Ary- 
abhata (jo Y\ eU!) and the Days of al-Arkand (ASI el)" 


The discrepancy in the cycles [of the stars], not the discrepancy in the 
observations, is a sufficient argument and stronger evidence in refuting 
what Abū Mašar perpetrated. Stupid [people] rely upon him, discredit- 
ing religion and making the Cycles of the Sindhind, or others, a means to 
abuse those who warn about the approach of the [ultimate] hour and who 
inform them on the gathering [of the dead] for the reward and punish- 
ment in the everlasting abode.!? 


As for the day of [the vernal] equinox, the Indians calculate it with their 
astronomical handbook (zig; e» which they say, with ignorance, is etern- 
ally ancient and that other astronomical handbooks make use of it. Their 
Nowrüz (+) y) (i.e. the Persian New Year celebration occurring at the ver- 
nal equinox) is a great festival for them. During the first hour of this [day], 
they worship the sun and pray [to the] spirits for happiness and bliss. At 
noon, they worship the [sun] and pray for the life to come and the beyond. 
Atthe end of the day, they worship the [sun] and pray for their bodies and 
health. During that [day], they worship every object of value and [every] 
living creature. They say that during that [day], the winds blow great aus- 
picious spiritual beings. The people of heaven and helllook at each other 
with affection. Light and darkness are in equilibrium. During the hour of 
[the equinox], fire is burnt in sacred places. 
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According to the astronomical handbook, the Sindhind, the second equi- 
nox is a great festival for the Indians, similar as Mihrgan (ole 4^) for the 
Persians. During that [day], they exchange all important goods and delic- 
ate jewels. They gather in the temples and places of worship at noon. Then 
they go out in their parks, they gather in their public places and bow to 
their [god of] Time and show obedience to Allah'*—respected and exal- 
ted be He. 


The above passages reveal that al-Bīrūnī's knowledge of India at the time of the 
Al-atar al-baqiya’s composition, in the year 1000, was largely based on literary 
sources. He quotes and refers to writings on topics such as the astronomical 
revolution of the sun, cycles of the stars, the vernal and autumnal equinox or 
rituals performed on certain days. The Arabic term zīģ, translated here as “astro- 
nomical handbook,” was a generic appellation for a type of handbook which 
regrouped astronomical tables and explanatory material. The Zig al-Sindhind 
refers to al-Kwarizmīs work on Indian astronomy, while the Days of Aryabhata 
and of al-Arkand are Arabic works based on other Sanskrit astronomical treat- 
ises.!6 These books were available to al-Bīrūnī who drew upon them when dis- 
cussing Indian astronomy. 

Arabic sources that were no translations nor interpretations of Sanskrit 
works also played a part in al-Bīrūnī's account on India in Al-atar al-bāgiya, 
as the following three passages illustrate: 


I have heard that the Indians use the appearance of the new moon for 
determining the months. They intercalate one lunar month to every 
976 days. [...] Abū Muhammad al-Naib al-Amuli reported in the Kitab 
al-gurra, based on the work of Ya‘qub Ibn Tariq, that the Indians con- 
sider four types of periods. One of them is the revolution of the sun 
[starting] from a point that consists in a star in the constellations, [and 
returning] to its source. This is a solar year. The second is the rising of 
[the sun] 360 times. It is called the middle year, because it is longer than 
the lunar year and shorter than the solar year. The third corresponds to 


14 The original term allah is kept here, as it is difficult to determine which Indian deity al- 
Bīrūnī is referring to. 

15 Al-atar (1878), p. 274.13-16; Al-ātār (2001), p. 339.15—18; Sachau 1879: 266. 

16  Pingree 2012b. The mathematician and astronomer al-Fazari also composed the Zig al- 
Sindhind al-kabīr which is either based on the Brahmasphutasiddhanta or on a hypothet- 
ical Mahāsiddhānta drawn on the former. See Pingree 2012a and fn. 2 of the introduction 
to the present book. 
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twelve revolutions of the moon [starting] from the two [stars, called] 
al-Šaratāni (Olb 3JI), which are both at the top of the Aries [constel- 
lation] (_\+!), and [returning] to the two [same points]. This is their 
lunar year. It approximately amounts to 327 days, seven hours and two 
thirds. The fourth is the appearance [of the moon] twelve times. It is the 
lunar year [commonly] in use.!” 


The author of the Kitab ma’kad al-mawaqit (i.e., Book on the Method for 
Determining Times) claimed that those [who] follow [the calendar] with 
the intercalated fourth [day], namely the Greeks!? and others, established 
the sun’s entrance into the constellation of Aries in the beginning of April, 
which is Naysàn (OU) for the Syrians, as the beginning of their era. [...] 
Further, he [said], speaking about the Greeks, that after they understood 
that the beginning of their year had changed its place, they had recourse 
to the years of the Indians and intercalated in their year the additional 
[day] between two years. [...] He (i-e., the author of the above-mentioned 
book) assimilated the differences between the Greek year and the solar 
year in the manner the Indians [did ].!? 


Al-Gayhànni reported that, at the Indian Ocean, roots of a tree spread 
along the seacoast in the sand, that [its] leaf rolls up before separating 
from its root, and that [the leaf] changes into a male bee and flies away.”° 


These three extracts point to some of al-Birüni's Arabic sources which informed 


him about India at an early date.?! First, al-Bīrūnī quotes Abū Muhammad 


al-Nā'ib al-Amuli (Kitab al-gurra) who refers to Ya'qüb Ibn Tariq in order to 


describe four different types of astronomical years in use among Indians.?? 


In the next passage, he refers to the Kitab ma'kad al-mawaqit?? without nam- 


ing the author of this book, in order to point out different manners of cal- 
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Al-atar (1878), pp. 12.19-13.10; AL-atar (2001), pp. 16.21-17.11; Sachau 1879: 15. 

The Arabic term al-rüm (a s)|) is employed to refer to the people of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, including the Greeks, in contrast to aLyūnānī, ( 36 4!) which refers to the ancient 
Greeks. 

Al-atar (1878), pp. 511-2, 5-6 and 9—10; Al-atar (2001), pp. 59.5—7, 9-nand 13-14; Sachau 
1879: 60. 

Al-atar (1878), p. 228.2—3; Al-ātār (2001), p. 283.9—11; Sachau 1879: 214. 

In the Tahqiq ma li--Hind, al-Bīrūnī also makes mention of Arabic writers acquainted with 
India (Tahqig [1958], p. 351.3; Sachau 1910: 11/18). 

On Ya'gūb Ibn Tariq see Pingree (1968). 

This work is unknown to me. 
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culating days and years. In the last excerpt provided above, al-Birüni quotes 
al-Gayhanni to depict a tree found on the coast of Indian Ocean endowed 
with fantastic characteristics. The use of the expression "I have heard that the 
Indians [...]" (24! ol <as')?5 in the first of these excerpts also suggests that 
information was transmitted orally to him. 

In conclusion, all these examples show that al-Birüni had material regard- 
ing Indian astronomy at his disposal before the year 1000 CE and illustrate his 
respect for it.?% Based on the above, I argue that al-Bīrūnī accessed oral and 
written sources for his account of India in Al-atar al-baqiya, while he chiefly 
based his report on written documents. These writings were available to him in 
Khwarezm, Ray or Gūrģān, that is, before he travelled eastward, came in con- 
tact with Indian thinkers, and veritably entered the territory of al-Hind. 

Furthermore, as I aim to show below, by the time he had written the Tahqiq 
mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnīs knowledge of Sanskrit had increased considerably.27 
According to Sachau, al-Bīrūnī had gained good proficiency in the lexicon and 
grammar of Sanskrit when he composed this book. Sachau also considers that 
al-Bīrūnīs work is the result of both his endeavours to understand Sanskrit 
and his collaboration with Indian thinkers.?? David Pingree, however, contends 
that al-Bīrūnī was not highly skilled in Sanskrit and that his translation of 
the Sanskrit astronomical treatise Brahmasphutasiddhanta relied, for the most 
part, upon the Indian pandits whom he met and who misled him in his inter- 
pretation.2? 

Nevertheless, al-Birünr's faithful transfer of Sanskrit terms into Arabic in his 
works provides evidence for his good command of the Sanskrit lexicon related 
to Indian astronomy, literature, philosophy, geography and religion. His trans- 


24  Al-Gayhanni was probably a vizier of the Samanid dynasty (ca. 10th c.); see Sachau 1879: 
424 and Pellat 2012. Al-Birüni also made reference to him in the Tahdid al-amakin, when 
he writes: "Once, I had the intention to glean the information provided by the method of 
Ptolemy, in his book, the Geography, and by the method of al-Jaihani and others, in their 
books on al-Masalik, for the following purposes: the collection of data, the clarification of 
obscurities, and the perfection of the art" (translation Ali 1967: 14). 

25 Al-dtar (1878), p. 12.19; Al-ātār (2001), p. 16.21. 

26 Itis worthy of note that more than the half of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind deals with Indian 
astronomy. 

27 Ina passage of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī explains how his knowledge of the lan- 
guage grew while staying with Indian astronomers. See below pp. 74-75. 

28 Sachau 1887: xv—xix. Sachau (1887: xiv) also assumes that al-Birüni used a grammar book 
anda dictionary. See also Chatterji 1951: 86—87 and 95 on al-Bīrūnī's knowledge of Sanskrit. 

29 Pingree 1983: 353. Al-Birüni titled his Arabic translation of the treatise Brahmasiddhanta 
(see Verdon & Yano 2020: 60—62 and 68-71). See p. 135, below, on Pingree's assessment of 
al-Bīrūnīs knowledge of Sanskrit. 
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TABLE 5 Transliterations from Sanskrit to Arabic by al-Bīrūnī in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind* 


Arabic Sanskrit Arabic Sanskrit 
bīda (jx) veda nārāyan (y jv) nārāyaņa 
purānāt (Ll ,) purāņāh (pl.) ^ basudiwa (sl) vāsudeva 
mīrū (ae) meru bharata (>)W), bhārata 
bhārāta (&\y\.) 
dībāt (>>) dvīpāh (pl.) akšauhinī ((3325'\) aksauhiņī 
lanka (4&3) lanka (f.) adimāsah («v s!) adhimāsa 
mana (ob) mana ūnarātra ( 7j 4) ūnarātra 
brahmānda (Al? ,)  brahmāņda ahargana ( os al) ahargaņa 
kalpa (Ss ) kalpa parba (+) parvan 
catur jūga (2) == je) ^ caturyuga sanbajjara ( X) samvatsara 


a AlBirüniappears to have transliterated the nominative plural masculine of the word purana, 
even though the Sanskrit original, used with reference to the thus-designated works, should 
have read puranani, i.e., the nominative plural neuter. 


literations in Al-atar al-bāgiya and the Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind are mostly true to 
the corresponding Sanskrit words. The above table displays a random sample 
of Sanskrit terms transliterated into Arabic drawn from the table of contents of 
the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind as printed in the Hyderabad edition.39 

In this table, most of the long vowels in Sanskrit are rendered with long 
vowels in Arabic. The nasal 7 (guttural) and n (retroflex) are generally repro- 
duced by the same letter nun in Arabic, as it is the sole (dental) nasal of 
the Arabic alphabet. The Arabic letters ba, fa and waw are each employed at 
different times to transliterate the Sanskrit sound v, which does not exist in 
Arabic. In other cases where the Arabic language did not have sounds specific 
to Sanskrit, al-Birüni inserted Persian characters, such as ch, g and p, into the 
Arabic script. He generally rendered the Indic phoneme e into ī when writing 
in Arabic. 

Based on the renderings of Sanskrit terms into the Semitic alphabet in the 
Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, Sachau suggests that al-Birüni knew several vernacular lan- 
guages alongside Sanskrit and that his transliterations of Indic terms reflect this 


go  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 7-12. With regard to the Latin transliteration of short vowels when the 
Arabic script does not specify them, I attribute the length of the vowels of the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit term to them. Similarly, diphthongs have been inferred from the spelling of 
the original Sanskrit terms. 
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plurality?! A recent study of al-Bīrūnīs rendering of terms related to Indian 
religious festivals by the present author showed a relation between his various 
ways of transliterating Sanskrit terms into Arabic and the two types of sources, 
textual and oral, that he used to collect information on India. Al-Birüni tended 
to transfer words that he had heard in an abbreviated form close to vernacu- 
lar languages such as Panjabi and Sindhi, whereas he rendered words that he 
knew from literary sources in a way that is more faithful to the classical Sanskrit 
terms.?? 

Lastly, a comparison between al-Bīrūnīs use of Sanskrit terminology in AL 
ātār al-bāgiya and in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind points to the evolution of his 
knowledge of this language. In the former, al-Birüni's knowledge of Sanskrit 
terminology was largely confined to the astronomical field and based on liter- 
ature. In the latter, his field of expertise, based then on literature and on oral 
transmission, expands to other areas of knowledge. Al-Birüni indeed quotes 
Sanskrit works belonging to various literary genres and scientific domains, such 
as the Puranas, the Kitab Gita, two texts related to Sankhya and Yoga, and to a 
considerable amount of astronomical literature.?? A]-Birüni's degree of profi- 
ciency in Sanskrit can also be appreciated by the two texts he enumerates in his 
auto-bibliography that are interpretations from Arabic into Sanskrit of Euclid's 
Elements, of Ptolemy's Almagest and of a book on astrolabes.3* 

Thus, I highlighted developments in al-Bīrūnīs knowledge of Sanskrit and 
of Indian sciences that occurred from the time of the composition of Al-atar 
al-bāgiya up to that of the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, an evolution that necessitated a 
long-term collaborative work with Indian thinkers. Therefore, I next explore the 
role of intercultural and intellectual exchanges taking place in the Ghaznavid 
royal court to which al-Birüni belonged. 


2.2 Collaborations and Multiculturalism at Royal Courts 


Socio-historical elements help retrace the manner in which al-Birüni learned 
Sanskrit so that he could eventually acquire the ability to translate two works 
related to Sankhya and Yoga philosophy into Arabic. Although al-Birüni re- 


31 Sachau 1887: xxii-xxvii and 1888. 

32 Verdon 2019a: 71-75. 

33 See above p. 47. 

34 Boilot1955: 238-239, nos. 175-177. These translations are not extant, but the Elements and 
Almagest are mentioned in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind (Tahgīg (1958), p. 102.5.7; Sachau 1910: 
1/137). 
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mains an isolated historical figure of his period known to have conducted in- 
depth research on al-Hind, the context of royal courts of the time, and that of 
the Ghaznavids in particular, played a crucial role in his work. The existence 
of various instances of intellectuals working together on translations demon- 
strates that this was common practice from an early date. The Bayt al-Hikma 
(House of Wisdom) of Baghdad, an academy where philosophers, translators, 
secretaries, clergymen, copyists, librarians and astronomers worked together, 
is just one example of these early collaborations.* Another instance centers 
around the work of Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (b. 808) who explains how after he had 
translated Galen's De motu muscolorum into Syriac, another scholar translated 
it into Arabic.?6 As Travis Zadeh notes, Hunayn's explanation illustrates a *pro- 
fessional process of translation,”?’ as well as the necessity of teamwork in such 
processes. 

The Marvels of India (44\ —.\€) is an example of a literary work that illus- 
trates early intercultural exchanges and points to the existence of polyglotism. 
Authored by Buzurg Ibn Sahriyar in the mid-tenth century CE, it gathers 134 
whimsical travellers’ tales.38 This book not only exemplifies how information 
was propagated throughout different regions connected by the Arabic Sea, the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, but also demonstrates how sailors 
and other travellers used multiple languages to communicate. One report nar- 
rates how an Indian king in a region of Kashmir wanted to have the laws of 
Islam translated and requested a person from Iraq, who lived in India and knew 
several of its languages, to come to his court. 

Incidentally, the same Indian king asked Buzurg Ibn Sahriyar to translate the 
Quran into his own Indian language.?? Another story tells of a person from Siraf, 
in present-day Southern Iran, who travelled with an Indian guide. According to 
this story, the two travellers were able to converse, although no information 
regarding the language they used is provided.^? While the report in The Mar- 
vels of India may not be completely historically reliable, it at least reveals the 
existence of polyglot persons able to speak different languages, most probably 
Arabic, Persian and some Indic languages, in the mid-tenth century. 

In a context closer to al-Bīrūnīs, the Persian translation of al--Utbī's AL 
Yamini describes Mahmūd's army as composed of many ethnic groups, includ- 


35  Balty-Guesdon 1992: 141-146. 

36 As quoted by Travis Zadeh (2011: 60). 
37 Zadeh 2011: 60. 

38 Fiick 2012. 

39 ~— Devic 1878: 2-3. 

40 Devic 1878: 90-91. 
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ing Indians, who may have spoken various languages.*! In this period, it was 
common for the Muslim nobility to have foreign servants, referred to as gulams 
(slaves, servants, young man).? Indian gulams were regularly seized during 
military campaigns and some, after spending time serving their new mas- 
ters, appear to have been assigned to relatively high-ranking positions at the 
Ghaznavid court. One case is that of Tilak, an Indian gulam and son of a cop- 
persmith, who became a military leader after having been an official interpreter 
for Mahmūds son in his administration. Bayhaqi reports that Tilak was known 
as having “a good hand for writing both the Indian (hendavi, hendui) and Per- 
sian languages.”*3 

This example illustrates that the Ghaznavids included different ethnic and 
linguistic groups in their army and administration, that they appointed people 
of Indian origin to higher positions, and that they needed interpreters for Indic 
languages and Persian. Thus, as part of cultural and ethnic encounters, lan- 
guages were exchanged at the Ghaznavid royal court. In addition, the practice 
of promoting former gulams to higher positions provides a valuable clue for 
the need of the Ghaznavids to employ Indian interpreters, some of whom may 
have been Brahmins proficient in Sanskrit, to help them govern their newly 
conquered territories and communicate with the population.^^ 

Regarding bilingualism and polyglotism, further evidence points to the use 
of different languages in Islamic royal courts of early medieval times. Rehman 
calls attention to an epigraph dated to 1011 and inscribed on a foundation stone 
of a tomb found in Zalamkot in the lower Swat. This epigraph, which dates to 
the reign of Mahmud, bears a bilingual inscription in Persian (seven lines) and 
Sanskrit (three lines in Sarada script), indicating an early interest in writing 
records in these two languages.*? In this official document, Persian was used 
next to Sanskrit, in contrast to the Arabic legend of the bilingual coins minted 
in the region of Lahore.*6 


41 Reynolds 1858: 335-336. 

42 . Sourdel et al. 2012. 

43 Bosworth 20ne: 57. See also Bosworth 1963: 101 and 2011: 57-59; Flood 2009: 4 and 78. 
See further Cappelletti 2015: 110. On slavery under the Ghaznavid see Bosworth 1963: 99- 
106. Richard M. Eaton also highlights the significance of the inclusion of Indians in the 
Ghaznavid army by stating "despite the dynasty's rhetoric about defending Sunni Islam, 
religion posed no bar to military recruitment, as Indians had always been prominent in 
Ghaznavid armies" (2020: 34—35). 

44 Said & Khan 1981: 89. 

45 Rehman 1998, Rodziadi Khaw 2016: 142—144 and Shavarebi 2022. 

46 See above pp. 34-38. 
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Further, intellectuals, alongside ideas and languages, travelled beyond cul- 
tural borders amid military and commercial interests of the rulers, thereby 
enabling early intercultural exchanges. As illustrations of intellectuals’ moving 
through cultural and linguistic boundaries during this period, I provide a few 
additional examples. Al-Birüni refers to an Indian physician who travelled in 
the region of Gardez, between Ghazna and the area of Panjab now located in 
Pakistan, in his introduction to the Pharmacology (Kitab al-saydana fi l-tibb) 
composed at the end of his life.4” Not many years after al-Bīrūnī had composed 
the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, the Persian Sufi Ali Hugwiri, born in Ghazna, spent the 
latter part of his life in Lahore and died there in 1071/1072.*% The poet Mas'ud- 
I Sa‘d-I Salman (1046/1049—1121/1122), who was of Persian origin and lived in 
Lahore, is said to have composed poems in Persian, Arabic and Indic languages. 
Only his Persian poems are however extant.^? 

Thus, the context of the Ghaznavid court was rich in intercultural and intel- 
lectual exchanges, while polyglotism was probably more common at the time 
than generally assumed. These above examples also support Finbarr Barry 
Flood's statement that "[b]ilingualism and/or polyglossia may in fact have been 
relatively common phenomena of the South Asian borderlands.”5% 

Thus, this context favoured al-Bīrūnīs constant development of knowledge 
and, in this case, his learning of Sanskrit and of Indian sciences thanks to 
collaborations with Indian thinkers. The existence of intermediary languages 
known by the involved parties, including Sindhi and Panjabi, as Carl Edward 
Sachau and Suniti Kumar Chatterji have noted, but also Persian made these 
interactions possible.5' As the available evidence suggests, al-Bīrūnī met people 
from Multan and surely spent some time in Panjab*? which enabled him to 
become acquainted with some vernacular languages, in all likelihood a form 
of Sindhi and of Panjabi. Persian, which belongs to the Indo-Iranian linguistic 
family, became the official language of Islamic royal courts at the time and 
would also serve as an intermediary language in these intercultural exchanges. 


47 Said 1973: 6. 

48 . Bówering 2012. 

49 Grover 2006: 61; Clinton 2012. 

50 Flood: 2009: 42. 

51 Sachau 1887: xxiv and 1888: 37; Chatterji 1951: 93-94. Chatterji also observes various 
spellings in al-Birüni's Arabic transliterations of Sanskrit words that do not reflect the 
pronunciation of northern Panjab or the Gangetic Plain. This linguistic observation leads 
Chatterji to think that al-Birüni interacted with people from regions of India other than 
those two (Chatterji 1951: 89). See also Sachau 1888: 5-6 and 10-41. Fabrizio Speziale (2010: 
419-420) observed that later Muslim authors studied Indian sciences under similar con- 
ditions. 

52 See chapter 1, section 2 of the present book. 
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According to Houari Touati, Muslim travellers did not leave their native 
countries solely out of curiosity, but their journeys were often first motivated 
by governmental interests (embassies, conveyance of messages, administrat- 
ive organisation in all regions of the empire).5? The testimony of al-Balādurī 
(d. 892 CE) furnishes an example of how a ruler appointed somebody to visit 
India in order to gather information about this foreign land.5^ This report indic- 
ates that Muslim rulers showed interest in Indian countries at an early date for 
commercial, administrative or military reasons. Similarly Mahmud benefited 
from al-Bīrūnīs skills in Indic languages in his conquests in the East. Further, 
al-Birüni's wish to access Indian science, an interest that was part of an existing 
tradition among his peers is evident from a passage found in the preface to the 
Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind, in which he explains that the composition of the work was 
requested by another learned man.55 

Al-Bīrūnīs position at Mahmiud’s court was thus conducive for him to learn 
Sanskrit and study Indian sciences, religion and philosophies. He came in con- 
tact with Indians thanks to Mahmūds military and commercial interests. Mah- 
mid is also known to have sought to gather scientific writings in Ghazna, for 
instance, from the cities of Ray and Isfahan in Iran,?9 and to have reques- 
ted a considerable number of scholars and poets to come to his court.5” As 
I suggested above in Section 1.2.3, numerous people accompanied the sultan 
during his campaigns: soldiers, workers, officials, poets, secretaries, interpret- 
ers, etc. Al-Birüni records in his book on gemmology, Al-gamahir fi l-gawahir 
(The Collection of Gemstones), that the encounter with the ambassadors of 
the K'itan dynasty provided him with information on the Far East.58 Farruki's 
poems also offers information about the life of the sultan, who received del- 
egates and military leaders from foreign states.9? It is likely that there were 
members of the Indian elite among these delegates, such as royal advisors, 
astronomers or officials, who were educated Brahmins. Mahmüd's court thus 


53 Touati 2000: 12. 

54 Elliot & Dowson 1867: 116. 

55 Inthe Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind, al-Birüni writes: “[H]e incited me to write down what I know 
about the Hindus” (Sachau 1910: 1/7). He also states in AL-atar al-baqiya: "[A] learned man 
once asked me regarding the eras used by different nations" (Sachau 1879: 2). See also 
Kozah 2016: 15 and 34. 

56 = Nazim1931:158. 

57 Bosworth 1963: 132. 

58 See above p. 42. This episode is referred to by Minorsky (1951: 233-234), Shamsi (1979: 271) 
and Said & Khan (1981: 80, 82 and 222, n. 178). For a complete English translation of Al- 
gamahir fi Lģawāhir, see Said 2001. See also Boilot 1955: 230, no. 156. 

59 Bosworth 1991: 47. 
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helped thinkers access various resources, whether written documents or schol- 
arly interactions. This context enabled al-Birüni to complement his—rather 
theoretical—knowledge of India preceding his actual travels in al-Hind, with a 
practical approach of Indian languages and sciences. 


2.3 Al-Birüni and Indian Scholars 


After having highlighted how important were the socio-cultural context and 
the collaboration work in al-Bīrūnīs intellectual project, I examine his inter- 
actions with Indian thinkers with the aim of specifying the identity of his 
interlocutors. First, the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind reveals that Brahmins were essen- 
tial informants to his project. The two following passages drawn from this work 
are direct evidence of al-Bīrūnīs interactions with Brahmins: 


I saw [some] Brahmins who allowed to their table companions, [who are 
also] relatives, [to eat] from one plate [with them], but the rest of them 
denied this.6% 


I [repeatedly] heard that when Indian slaves escape [from another land] 
and return to their country and religion, they are forced to expiate by 
fasting, then they are soaked in cow's dung, urine and milk for a certain 
number of days, until they become mature there. Then, they go out of the 
dirt, and they eat additional similar things. I asked the Brahmins about 
this, but they denied it, pretended that there is no expiation for these 
[Indians], and that they are not allowed to return to their previous situ- 
ation.*! 


As aforementioned in Section 1.2.4, al-Bīrūnī devotes an entire chapter to the 
life and practices of Brahmins, whereas he portrays the other classes of the soci- 
ety in one chapter. Further, he describes the four varnas (lit. colours) and the 
classes that are outside the caste system in a chapter entitled *On the classes 
called colours and on the [classes] which are lower [than them].”6 In general, 


60 Tahqiq (1958), p. 456.12—13; Sachau 1910: 11/134. 

61  Tahqiq (1958), p. 47531316; Sachau 1910: 11/163. This passage shows that notion of impurity 
and pollution resulting from the contact with other castes or with foreigners (mleccha) 
was acknowledged by these Brahmins in the early eleventh century. 

62 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 452.5-459.5; Sachau 1910: 11/130-139. 

63 . Tahqiq (1958), pp. 75.11-80.1; Sachau 1910: 1/99—104. 
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the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind stands as evidence of a Hindu society organized accord- 
ing to the so-called caste system and following a Brahminical model.® Another 
passage of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind is instructive on the type of society al-Bīrūnī 
describes: 


Their [religion] chiefly [revolves] around the Brahmins, as the [latter] are 
trained to preserve and maintain it.® 


This passage is found in a chapter entitled “On their belief in the existents, both 
intelligible and sensible.”® It presents Brahmins as the custodians of the reli- 
gion of the society encountered by al-Bīrūnī. Al-Birüni's informants conveyed 
to him the picture of a society in which not only the caste system prevailed, 
but also the authority of the Brahmins. Further, the latter constituted the lit- 
erate class of the population, as advisers, interpreters or astronomers/astro- 
logers at the kings' courts. The Indian rulers, accompanied by their courts, 
formed the sector of the society that was the most likely to enter into con- 
tact with their Islamic counterparts. Therefore, it is no wonder that al-Bīrūnī, 
who held a position at the Ghaznavid court, collaborated with Brahmins, rather 
than with people at any other level of the society, such as soldiers or peas- 
ants.®7 

The question arises then of the field of expertise of these Brahmins: where 
they astronomers, priests, philosophers, or these several things at the same 
time? First elements of answer regarding the exact nature of al-Bīrūnīs intel- 
lectual encounters with Indians lie in his writings: 


[At first,] I stood among their astronomers in the position of a student 
with [his] master, because of my difficulty in speech (42-4) [ignorant 
of their language] among them and my shortcomings about what they 
were [involved] in, such as their conventions.6% When I had made some 
progress in these [matters], I began instructing them on the defects [of 


64 Mishra 1983: 103. 

65  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 29119-3041; Sachau 1910: 1/39. 

66 . Tahqiq (1958), pp. 24.4—34.4; Sachau 1910: 1/33-45. 

67 This observation parallels Thapar's remark that early European thinkers chiefly based 
their research on India on their interaction with Brahmins and thus depended on the lat- 
ter's view of the Indian society (Thapar 2002: 9). 

68 Sachau paraphrases this passage, as follows: “being a stranger among them and not 
acquainted with their peculiar national and traditional methods of science" (Sachau 1910: 
1/23). 
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their conventions],°° pointing out elements of demonstrations and cor- 
rect methods of arithmetic. They swarmed around me, from all parts, 
being astonished [and eager] to learn [from me, and] while crowding in, 
they asked: “With whom among the Indians did you stay to acquire [this 
knowledge]?"79 


Some of al-Birüni's informants were thus astronomers. His particular interest 
in astronomical science and the need of the Indian rulers to be advised by 
astronomers and astrologers may account for this fact. As for the connection 
between religion and the science of the stars, the extract below is informat- 
ive: 


The science of the stars is most well-known among them (i.e., the Indi- 
ans), because matters of religion are dependent on it. Those among them 
who do not know how to make judgments [based on the stars] (i.e., astro- 
logy) see the [fundamental] characteristic of astrology as nothing but 
arithmetic.” 


This connection is particularly relevant to the present discussion, as it opens 
the possibility that religious officials were astrologers/astronomers and sug- 
gests that al-Birüni met such Indians expert in several domains.” In addition, 
al-Bīrūnī also met Indian philosophers who assisted him in his interpretations 
of the Sankhya and Yoga texts, as shown in Chapters 4, 5 and 6. Interestingly, 
Gardīzī, a writer contemporaneous to al-Bīrūnī also attached to the Ghaznavid 
court, enumerates Indian communities in an account based on al-Gayhanni’s 
report. He describes one group of persons as including thinkers who combined 
the astronomical and medical sciences in their work and designates them as 
“philosophers” (Persian: khudavandan-i andisha; “masters of thought”).73 
Although the semantic field of this term is vast, Gardizi’s description sug- 
gests that Indian thinkers specialised in astronomy and medicine also cultiv- 
ated the science of thought, in all likelihood including reasoning, logic and 
metaphysics. Gardizi further describes these thinkers as eating "dates, plants 
and herbs so that it should be light for their senses" (Minorsky 1948: 633). This 


69  Itranslate ‘lal ( Je as "defects," whereas Sachau renders it by *the elements on which this 
science rests" (Sachau 1910: 1/23). 

70  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 17.16—18.2; Sachau 1910: 1/23. 

71  Tahqiq (1958), p. 18.7—9; Sachau 1910: 1/152—153. 

72 See below Section 2.3. 

73 Minorsky 1948: 633. 
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diet and the reason for adopting it reminds one of the lifestyle promoted by 
ascetics (e.g., yogis) and orthodox Brahmins. Gardizi’s report may thus support 
the hypothesis that the Brahmins who were al-Bīrūnīs informants were versed 
in astronomy and philosophy. 

Moreover, in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī constantly distinguishes be- 
tween the views of educated and uneducated people, referred by him as the 
elites (=!) and the masses (eW) respectively. He generally approves of the 
intellectual and religious attitudes of the elites, who, in his view, are able to 
consider abstract notions and whose conceptualization of the divine can be 
compared to the monotheism of Islam. He described the masses, on the con- 
trary, as idolatrous people. Al-Bīrūnī certainly interacted with members of the 
elite, as his comments in the preface to the Kitab Patangal confirm: 


I had not ceased to translate books by arithmeticians and astronomers 
from the Indian [language into Arabic], until I turned to books on wisdom 
(32-1 3) preserved by their elite (eco! |>), and about which the ascetics 
compete [with each other] concerning the paths [leading] to devotion. 
When they were read to me letter by letter, and when I grasped their 
content, my conscience could not overlook [the occasion] to share [my 
knowledge] with those who wish to study these [books ]."* 


In another excerpt drawn from the Tahgiq ma li-l-Hind which presents the 
views of several Puranas concerning the names of the planets, al-Birüni com- 
ments on those who assisted him in understanding these texts: 


Those who explained to me [these texts] by way of translation were well 
versed in the language and were not known to be treacherous.”* 


The above two passages illustrate how educated people, whom al-Bīrūnī con- 
sidered reliable, helped him study philosophical and puranic Sanskrit literat- 
ure. The elite and the people “well versed in the language’, whom al-Birüni 
refers to, likely belonged to the class of literate Brahmins. These two above 
passages also confirm two observations made earlier in this book: 1) al-Bīrūnī 
was originally interested in mathematics and astronomy, and then turned to 
other sciences; and 2) he did not translate his Sanskrit sources into Arabic all 
by himself, but in collaboration with Indians who orally conveyed to him their 
readings of these sources, probably using an intermediary language. 
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The prevalence of certain types of Indian literature, as opposed to others, 
reflects the intellectual and religious inclinations of al-Bīrūnīs informants. As 
seen earlier in Section 1.2.4, the Sanskrit works which al-Birüni mentions or 
quotes in his book on India mostly belong to a Brahminical scientific and reli- 
gious literature.”% 

The material presented above, in my view, strongly suggests that among the 
Brahmins al-Birüni met, there were astronomers/astrologers, religious officers 
and philosophers. If so, Brahmins and advisers worked in several capacities for 
the rulers of royal courts of north-western early medieval India, including that 
of the Late Shahi kings. 

Further, as I show in Chapters 4, 5 and 6, al-Birüni reached an excellent 
proficiency of the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies. In addition, I have already 
suggested in-passing that al-Birüni had to engage in relatively long-term collab- 
orations with Indian scholars in order to achieve such high level of knowledge 
about Sanskrit and Indian sciences, and to produce his numerous translations 
from Sanskrit to Arabic. I thus conclude this section with a discussion on the 
types of exchanges between the Ghaznavid court and that of local Indian rulers 
that occurred then, and on the possible geographical sites where a long-term 
collaboration would have taken place. In addition, the examination of these 
two questions offers an overview into some specifics of intercultural interac- 
tions of the time. 

First, it is hard to fathom whether from the Indian side this collabora- 
tion occurred willingly or due to force. Abdur Rehman discusses how the 
relationship of the Late Shahi king Anandapala and his son Trilocanapāla 
with the Ghaznavid rulers fluctuated between being uncivil and amicable.”’ 
Other kings, such as the ruler of Narayanapura, surrendered and spontaneously 
offered to pay tribute to the Ghaznavids."? The existence of such peaceful 
tributes—discontinuous, however, in the case of the Late Shahis—point to the 
possibility of a dialogue between the two political spheres, which would have 
facilitated a dialogue between intellectual spheres. 

Regarding the possibles places where al-Birüni actually collaborated with 
Indians, evidence is scarce. However, both Kabul and Ghazna, located at the 
crossroad of the Islamic and Hindu worlds hosted books and prisoners brought 
from India. They may have thus served as centers of intellectual exchanges. Fort 
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Nagarkot, situated in present-day north-western India, appears to have housed 
silk manuscripts and to have been a place where knowledge was preserved. 
Carl Ernst recalls that Muslim armies led by Sultan Firuz Ibn Tughlug looted 
some temples located near Fort Nagarkot in the mid-fourteenth century and 
that they collected a large quantity of books there.” In a similar way, Mahmud 
could have gathered books from his raids in temples and fortresses of al-Hind. 

As for other sites located in the territory of al-Hind, the lack of available data 
concerning the sites of Laghman, Peshawar, Fort Rajagiri and Fort Lahur, locales 
visited by al-Bīrūnī in al-Hind, prevents us from determining their significance 
in his collaboration with Indians. Wayhind/Udabhanda was an important Late 
Shahi site located on the way of the Ghaznavid military conquests. Very little 
is known about this town, because much of the ancient site is at present sub- 
merged in the Indus River, or under the present-day town of Hund.®° According 
to primary sources, Mahmūd stayed in the region of Peshawar from September 
1001 to April 1002.8! 

As for Lahore, it became the capital city of the Late Shahi kingdom, after 
Udabhanda and Nandana, and before they took shelter in Kashmir? Indian 
scholars likely dwelt in Udabhanda and Lahore. The two cities were located on 
a road often used by Mahmid for his military excursions in al-Hind, which al- 
Birüni describes, and which opened new territory to the Ghaznavids. However, 
al-Birüni does not mention any observations or calculations he might have 
made in these two cities. It is thus possible, although not ascertainable, that 
al-Birüni collaborated with Indians in both Udabhanda and Lahore. 

Multan was an equally important city in al-Hind at the time, as al-Birüni's 
many references to it suggest. He explains that different appellations were 
given to this city, describing it as a place of pilgrimage on account of its pond 
and Sun idol.8? Al-Birani communicated with people from Multan and consul- 
ted books by authors from this city. Already in the mid-eighth century, scholars 
from Sind played a role in the translation of Sanskrit astronomical works into 
Arabic.** It is likely that 250 years later, when al-Birüni wrote about India, the 
region still hosted Indian scholars who may have interacted with him. In addi- 
tion, al-Bīrūnī says that he himself calculated the latitude of Multan.95 
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However, in contrast with the five locales discussed in Section 1.3.1, al-Birüni 
does not explicitly express his presence at Multan. In addition, most of the 
other pieces of evidence point to al-Bīrūnī visiting some parts of Gandhara 
and Panjab, not upper Sind. For instance, as I argued above, Multan was not 
located on the northern road that Mahmud chiefly utilized for his campaigns 
to the East and through which al-Birüni travelled the most. Therefore, even if 
he visited the region, it is not certain whether he spent much time in this city. 
In my view, al-Birüni did not visit Multan, or very briefly, despite him men- 
tioning his calculation of its latitude. Lastly, Multan has seen Muslim Arabic 
speakers and local non-Arabic speakers coexisting since at least the eighth cen- 
tury CE. Mahmud was perhaps benefiting more from having an interpreter in 
newly conquered regions than in areas where bilingualism, or polyglotism, was 
already rooted. 

With regard to Nandana in the Salt Range, the ruins of two important 
temples are found there. These temples most probably housed Indian Brah- 
mins, along with Sanskrit texts. Traditional education and the opportunity to 
study may have been provided by the learned temple attendants.99 After having 
plundered the temples of Nandana in 1014, the Ghaznavids appointed gov- 
ernors at the place, which, as argued above, implies a will to strengthen their 
local political authority.57 In addition, al-Birüni spent sufficient time in this fort 
to experiment with his method of calculating the circumference of the earth.5? 
Itis thus likely that Mahmud appointed the scholar to stay there for some time 
between the years 1017 and 1030. On this occasion, priests of the temples, who 
may have had proficiency in astronomy and/or philosophy, would have assisted 
al-Bīrūnī in learning Sanskrit and studying Indian culture.®? 

Lastly, Nagarkot, the modern Kangra in Himachal Pradesh, which is located 
farther east, may have been a significant site for al-BīrūnT's study of Indian sci- 
ences. Mahmūd attacked Nagarkot in Winter 1008. In the same way as in Fort 
Nandana and Lahore, he appointed a governor which indicates a strong desire 
to establish governmental authority in the place. As shown above, this fort was 
also a place where the chronicles of the Early and Late Shahis were stored, and 
thus where other texts might also have been found. 

Although the above short outline may not suffice to ascertain where the col- 
laborative work between Indians and al-Birüni took place, the region of Ghazna 
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and Kabul outside al-Hind and Nandana Fort and Nagarkot within its territ- 
ory are particularly good candidates. Other sites, such as Wayhind/Udabhanda, 
Lahore and Multan present, in my view, less indication for a possible long-term 
interaction between al-Birüni and Indians. 


2.4 The Transmission of Living Traditions 


In the preceding sections, I argued that al-Bīrūnī described a society that adop- 
ted Brahminical precepts, literature and sciences, as well as Hindu cults. I have 
also highlighted that he relied on his interactions with Indian thinkers in order 
to study Indian literature, sciences and religion. In addition, elements com- 
ing from his direct observations pertains to a specific region of al-Hind, that 
is, Gandhara and Panjab, which belonged to the kingdom of the Late Shahis 
not long before al-Bīrūnīs time. These rulers adhered to Brahminism and to a 
certain form of Hinduism. Thus, from this rather broad point of view, al-Birüni's 
descriptions in the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind match the Late Shahi society. However, 
Brahminism and Hindu cult can be associated with almost all ruling dynasties 
of early medieval India. Therefore, I now explore the possibility that for more 
specific cultural features, notably the philosophy, al-BīrūnTs descriptions also 
fit with the society that was based in Gandhara and Panjab. In other words: 
were the teachings of Sankhya-Yoga popular among the Brahmins of Gandhara 
and Panjab in the early eleventh century CE? 

This part of the investigation has two aims: 1) to consider the question of 
a geographical foyer of the Sankhya-Yoga philosophies in the north-western 
subcontinent in the early eleventh century CE, an information which is often 
lacking when Indian philosophy is concerned; 2) to demonstrate that portions 
of the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind indeed constitute accurate testimony to the religious, 
literary and intellectual traditions of the Late Shahis, provided the information 
is well contextualized and analysed. 

Addressing these questions presupposes that local traditions, for instance 
sciences and religion, continued to be practiced after the Ghaznavids entered 
the region. I have already observed that people continued to adhere to local 
customs, such as the timekeeping ritual and traditional calendrical system, 
in Laghmān and Peshawar areas, some years after Muslim conquests there. 
Another example of such phenomenon is that of Somnath. Richard M. Eaton 
notes that, after the expedition which Mahmud led there, extant local Sanskrit 
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inscriptions did not refer to the event, thus suggesting a relatively low impact 
on local life.?! It is likely that in the domain of philosophy, too, locals continued 
to read their texts and to practice their teachings after the Ghaznavids' arrival 
in Gandhara and Panjab. Al-Birüni then most probably encountered such living 
traditions there. 

Furthermore, if the philosophers who helped al-Birüni understand the two 
philosophies were based in Gandhara and Panjab, the intellectual context of 
the Late Shahis was thus conducive to the development of these two philo- 
sophies in particular. In other words, I posit that the Late Shahi rulers suppor- 
ted philosophers versed in these two philosophies, rather than any other one. 
Thus, the present section considers the question of how al-Birüni accessed the 
Sanskrit Sankhya and Yoga manuscripts. It explores the possibility that they 
were read among the Brahmins he met in Gandhara and Panjab, and finally 
examines the reasons why he translated these two philosophical works in par- 
ticular into Arabic. 

There is however very little indication of the possible geographical proven- 
ance of the books related to Sankhya-Yoga that al-Bīrūnī consulted for his trans- 
lations. Therefore, I first discuss places that could most probably not consti- 
tute these geographical foyers for al-Bīrūnī, despite their importance as centre 
knowledge of the time. They are Kanauj, the Valley of Kashmir, Somnath, Mul- 
tan and Varanasi. 

One passage of the Kitab Patangal appears to rule out Kanauj as a place 
where al-Bīrūnī could have found his Sanskrit source for this translation. In 
the passage on the different means of knowledge, a simile is offered regarding 
agama, that is, authoritative tradition: 


Just as our knowledge that the city of Kanauj ( c ) is on the bank of the 
Gangà (US ) River, this [knowledge] results from [oral] report but stands 
for its (i.e., the knowledge's) apprehension by eyesight.92 


This example is absent from any extant Yoga text predating al-Bīrūnī's time 
which could have thus inspired him, that is, the bhasya-part of the Patarijalayo- 
gašāstra, the Vivarana, the Tattvavaisaradi and the Rajamartanda. It appears to 
be his own creation, or that of his informants. If it is so, the use of this illustra- 
tion suggests either that al-Birüni never went to Kanauj—which appears to be 
the case—or that his interlocutors, who read the Kitab Patangal with him, were 
not from Kanauj. 
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As for the Valley of Kashmir, as I have argued in Section 1.2.4, al-Bīrūnī was 
very well informed about this region, although he never visited it at least by the 
time of the composition of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind.93 At the time, important 
intellectual exchanges were indeed taking place between inhabitants of Gand- 
hara and Panjab on the one hand, and those based in the Kashmir Valley on the 
other. An extract drawn from the Tahqiq ma li--Hind explicitly mentions such 
exchanges: 


I have been told that this man (i.e., Ugrabhūti, the grammarian) was the 
educator and teacher of the Sahi Ānandapāla, son of Jayapāla (cy dias 
Jl), [who ruled] in our time. After [Ugrabhüti] completed [his] book, 
he sent it to Kashmir (42S ). People there did not accept it because of 
their arrogance in these [things] [...]. [Anandapala] ordered the sending 
of 200,000 dirhams and similar presents to Kashmir, in order to distrib- 
ute [these gifts] among those who were occupied with the book of his 
master.9^ 


This anecdote illustrates the vigour of intellectual exchanges between the two 
regions at the time. Further, as aforementioned, al-Bīrūnīs own bibliography 
also provides evidence suggesting that the scholar corresponded with Kash- 
miris, as one of his works is entitled Answers to the Ten Kashmiri Questions 
(A see SI tall lull e bl LI). 

Interactions and relations between the kingdom of the Shahi rulers and 
the Valley of Kashmir were part of an earlier tradition. In the Rajatarangini, 
composed in the mid-twelfth century, Kalhana states that Lohara (Fort Lahür) 
was dependent on the Kashmiri kings, at the time of Lalitaditya Muktapida (r. 
ca. 724—760).96 According to the same author, the ruler of Lohara in the tenth 
century, Simharaja, was the son-in-law of Bhima the Shahi (sribhimasahi), 
namely the king who precedes Jayapala in the list of the kings provided by 
al-Bīrūnī. Simharaja had his daughter Didda married to the Kashmiri king 
Ksemagupta (r. ca. g50—958).%7 

Incidentally, Kashmir was flourishing at the turn of the first millennium, 
when Queen Didda had a college (matha) built, which hosted young Brahmins 
from Madhyade$a (Madhya Pradesh), Hata (or Karahata, in Uttar Pradesh) and 
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Saurastra (Surat, Gujarat).?? The situation of Bilhana, a Kashmiri minister and 
poet who lived in the eleventh century, also demonstrates this dynamism and 
mobility, as he travelled from Kashmir to Mathura, Kanauj, Prayaga, Anahil- 
wada and Somnath.?? Al-Bīrūnī who describes Kashmir as a shelter for the 
Indian sciences and who had access to some of these sciences from Kashmir, 
may have thus received Sankhya-Yoga manuscripts from Kashmiri travellers. 

Moreover, Abhinavagupta, who lived in Kashmir during the second half of 
the tenth century, extensively elaborates upon the ideas referred to collect- 
ively as Kashmiri Saivism. Both Kashmiri Saivism and Saiva Tantra make use of 
Sankhya-Yoga concepts in their own philosophical constructions.!°° Thus, one 
may wonder whether the Sankhya-Yoga ideas which are found in the Tahqiq ma 
li-l-Hind were actually drawn from Kashmiri Saiva theories or not. If so, then the 
Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal may be interpretations of Sanskrit works ori- 
ginally found in the Valley of Kashmir. 

The content of the two books, that is, the Kitab Sank as it is transmitted to 
us in the Tahqiq mā li--Hind and the Kitab Patangal, however, makes it clear 
that the ideas they developed relate to the traditions of the Sankhyakarika 
and the Patarijalayogasastra respectively. This will become clear in the sub- 
sequent chapters of the present book. In addition, al-Bīrūnī's Tahgig ma li-l- 
Hind does not disclose explicit signs of influences of Kashmiri Saivism. Thus, 
despite the favourable situation for intellectual exchanges with Kashmir, there 
is no evidence of such exchanges in the domain of philosophy between al- 
Birüni and Kashmiri thinkers, nor is there any indication that his interpreta- 
tions of Sankhya and Yoga texts were based on manuscripts originating from 
this region. 

Further, only in few cases, al-Bīrūnī provides the geographical provenance 
of the authors of the works he used: the Brahmasphutasiddhanta is by Brah- 
magupta from Bhillamala, a book by Durlabha from Multan, the Srūdhava by 
Utpala from Kashmir, and the Karanatilaka by Vijayanandin from Varanasi. In 
the same way, he very rarely specifies the geographic provenance of his inform- 
ants. He only does so in the case of Kanauj, Multan and Somnath. In addition, 
he never states in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind if an information comes from the 
region he visited. I thus suggest that al-Birüni may have only considered it 
important to inform his readers about the provenance of his information— 
oral and written—when it came from places he did not visit himself. In con- 
trast, al-Birüni may have not deemed it necessary to explicitly state the geo- 
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graphical provenance of books, sciences and customs when they were locally 
studied and practiced. If this is accepted and in view of the above discussion, 
the Sanskrit sources of the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal are thus unlikely to 
have come from Kanauj, Multan, Somnath or Varanasi. Lastly, some texts, like 
the Vedas, some great Puranas (Mahapuranas), such as the Visnupurana, the 
Ādityapurāņa, the Matsyapurāņa and the Vāyupurāņa, the Bhagavadgita and 
the Mahabharata, certainly belonged to a category of literature widespread 
among Brahmins of early medieval India. One may thus wonder whether the 
sources of the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal were also to be counted 
among this category of literature. This large diffusion would account for al- 
Bīrūnīs failure to specify their geographic provenance. A cross-examination of 
numismatic and textual data, however, suggests that the Sankhyakarika and the 
Pātaīijalayogašāstra traditions were popular teachings among people living in 
the north-western subcontinent at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

First, the use oftechnical Sankhya term avyakta in the legend of the bilingual 
coins of Lahore described in Section 1.2.3 of the present book may suggest that 
classical Sankhya philosophy had adepts in Panjab.!?! The concept of avyakta, 
namely the original cause (prakrti), is employed to refer to God (Allah) in the 
Arabic šahāda. This fits well with the fact that in classical Sankhya there is no 
notion of a creator God: the original cause is the active origin of the phenom- 
enal world.!92 

Thus, the notion of avyakta is the Sankhya concept that best renders the 
concept of the Islamic creator God. The Sanskrit legend of Mahmud’s bilingual 
coins likely suggests that the principles of Sankhya metaphysics influenced the 
legend’s composition, thereby serving as evidence that the literate population 
of the western Panjab, a part of the Late Shahi kingdom, most probably was 
familiar with classical Sankhya. 

Furthermore, there is a series of instances in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind sug- 
gesting that al-Bīrūnīs informants considered the topics of the Kitab Sank and 
the Kitab Patangal as essential teachings. In these instances, al-Birüni does 
not attribute a specific geographical provenance to his statements, implying 
thus that their principles were well established practices among al-Bīrūnī's 
local informants. Al-Birüni mentions the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal 
in the preface to the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind. These books are described as con- 
taining “most principles around which their (i.e., the Indians) faith revolves, 
without the subdivisions of their religious laws" (yle (le (3l Ope Vl XS | layed 
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pe to 035 paol). In the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, al-Bīrūnī also quali- 
fies the Kitab Patangal as a “famous book" (* 4! 2&JI).10^ The Kitab Patangal 
and Kitab Sank—together with the Kitab Gita and the Puranas—are quoted 
throughout the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind when the latter does not deal with astro- 
nomy. The descriptions made by al-Birüni of these two books, their mention 
at the very beginning of the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, and the frequent references 
to them throughout this work indicate their central importance to the Indian 
thinkers he encountered.!05 

Another clue to the popularity of Sankhya among the Indians with whom 
al-Birüni interacted lies in the way he sometimes describes concepts related 
to this philosophy in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind, as though they were common 
beliefs of these Indians and part of an oral local tradition. In a chapter entitled 
“On their belief in the existents, both intelligible and sensible" (3 molis $3 d 


eal Lil > + A!), al-Bīrūnī presents the opinion of “those [among the Indi- 
ans] who deviate from allusions [but direct themselves] to investigation" (73) 
eto! D +)! ye Og) te)!0% and enumerates twenty-five constitutive principles 
(tattva). For the most part, this exposition matches the definitions found in the 
Sānkhyakārikā and its commentaries.!07 

Al-Birünrs enumeration begins with pūruša (*) x), the Arabic transliter- 
ation of the Sanskrit purusa, an essential Sankhya principle that every living 
being possesses and which I translate here as “conscious self" Al-Bīrūnī defines 
it as the human soul or nafs (| 4). According to al-Bīrūnīs report, purusa is 
only characterized by life, and presents a succession of knowledge and ignor- 
ance, as it is ignorant in actuality and intelligent in potentiality, the cause of 
action being its ignorance.8 This description of purusa reflects to some extent 
thatof the Sankhyakarika. Indeed, according to this tradition, the conscious self 
is inactive, indifferent and defined as the knower ( j£ía).109 
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The next element enumerated by al-Bīrūnī is abyakta (<I), an Arabic 
transliteration of the Sanskrit avyakta, meaning *unmanifest," which al-Bīrūnī 
defines as absolute matter (4dle\\ $30.) or pure primary matter (5 2: 3,41), a 
philosophical term drawn from Aristotle's works and known to his readership. 
It is inanimate and possesses the three forces (I! (g |) in potentiality but 
not in actuality. 

The three forces are satta, raja and tama (x; c» e) and correspond to the 
three constituents (guna), sattva, rajas and tamas. Al-Birüni describes them 
as: 1) quietude and goodness, from which existence and growth originate and 
which are ascribed to angels (I), namely the deities (deva), 2) exertion 
and labour, from which constancy and continuation originate and which are 
ascribed to man and 3) languor and indecisiveness, from which decay and anni- 
hilation originate and which are ascribed to animals.!!o 

In his enumeration, al-Birüni also describes the byakta (<S,), a translitera- 
tion of the Sanskrit vyakta, meaning "manifest," and qualifies it as the shaped 
(85 224) matter that possesses the three forces and moves outward in actual- 
ity (jad! Jl dy 3301). He reports that the term prakriti ($;) designates 
the whole of pure primary matter and of shaped matter. He then turns to 
ahangara (Ss), which he identifies with the [innate] temperament (34.51). 
The mahabhitas (< yl»), the five gross elements, are then described as con- 
stituting all existents of this world. He refers to them employing the Arabic 
expression commonly used to designate the four elements in Islamic tradition, 
namely the great natures ( ee 6). 

At this point in the passage, al-Bīrūnī quotes from the Vayupurana. After this 
quotation, he discusses the pang matar (;l c a transliteration of Sanskrit 
pafica tanmatra which refers to the five subtle elements and interprets the 
expression as signifying “five mothers" (u~ l-!) and “simple elements" 
(Lil). According to him, these subtle elements precede the gross elements. In 
parallel with the Sankhyakarika, al-Bīrūnī connects each of the five tanmātras 
to one of the mahabhutas: ether is sound, šabda (4.5); wind is what is touched, 
sayiras (_ x)!!! fire is form, rüpa (c5); water is what is tasted, rasa (3); 
and earth is what is smelled, ganda (:$ ).? Attempting to explain the seem- 
ingly strange connection between sound and ether, he invokes quotations from 
Homer, Porphyrus, Diogenes and Pythagoras." 


110 Sachau 1910: 1/40—41. 

111 Here the reading should probably be sapiras (_»_»~), as the corresponding Sanskrit word 
is sparsa, referring to the quality of tangibility. 

112 For the related account in classical Sankhya, see the commentaries on kā. 10. 

113 Concerning the five gross elements (mahabhita) and the five subtle elements (tanmatra), 
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Al-Birüni also describes the five sense organs, indriyan (Ob jl), corres- 
ponding to the buddhindriyas of classical Sankhya, which he defines as “hear- 
ing by the ear, sight by the eye, smelling by the nose, tasting by the tongue 
and touching by the skin” He further explains mana (4), namely the mind 
(manas), as “the will (55!,!) [that] directs [the senses] to [their] various loc- 
ations (of action)” and “as [having] its residence in a [person] (42) [... in] 
the heart (—J8).’"4 A]-Birüni further explains the five senses by action (l| 
Jed); which he calls the karma indriyān (db A! oF jus and the five necessities 


(oÙ 22 7?). He describes these principles as follows: production of a sound for 
[different] kinds of needs and wishes; strength by the hands for fetching and 
putting away; walking with the feet so as to seek [something] or to flee [from 
it|; and shaking off the excess of food through each of the two holes destined 
for it. 

At the end of this explanation, al-Birüni provides a summary in which he 
again lists all principles along with their generic designation as tatwa (£), that 
is, the Arabic transliteration of the Sanskrit term tattva. 

Al-Bīrūnī appears to interpret and explain some of the above Indian con- 
cepts on the basis of his intellectual background, for instance, by using Aris- 
totelian and Neo-Platonic terminology and concepts, such as *potentiality" and 
"actuality"!l6 As I show in Chapters 4, 5 and 6 of this book, al-Birüni often used 
a terminology that his Muslim readership knew so as to make his description 
of Indian thought and religion more palatable to them. This strategy of trans- 
lation, however, results in transformed and unliteral translations when com- 
pared to their possible sources. As aforementioned, this strategy resembles that 
which was adopted to translate the Arabic Sahada into Sanskrit on the bilingual 
coins found in Lahore. 


Sachau's translation is as follows: "As these elements are compound, they presuppose 
simple ones which are called parica mátáras, i.e. five mothers" (Sachau 1910: 1/42). This 
translation leaves space for some confusion about how al-Bīrūnīs understood the exact 
sequence of the subtle and gross elements. A literal translation of the above runs as fol- 
lows: "These elements (i.e., the gross elements) are composite. Thus, they have simple 
[ones], which precede them and are called parica [tan]matra (le CA ), meaning 'five 
mothers (i.e coll) (Aue colel cl zl gi und eden Lil bi, poll ode) 
(Tahgīg [1958], p. 32.3-4). This alternative translation renders the meaning of the fifth 
form of the verbal root q-d-m (lp 442) as signifying "they precede them," an important 
specification in order to precisely understand al-Bīrūnīs description. 

114 Takhgīg (1958), p. 33.1212; Sachau 1910: 1/43—44. 

115 Interestingly, al-Bīrūnī here provides an Arabic transliteration of the inflected form indriy- 
àni (nominative plural) of the neuter stem indriya. 

116 See Verdon 2019b. 
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Al-Bīrūnīs account also diverges from the Sānkhyakārikā tradition on a few 
other points. Instead of using the terms avyakta and vyakta as generic designa- 
tions for some of the twenty-five elements as the Sankhyakarika does, al-Bīrūnī, 
it seems, understands that the avyakta and vyakta are principles themselves. He 
makes no mention of mahat or buddhi, which is the principle that originates 
from prakrti, or avyakta; but in his scheme, the constitutive principle emerging 
from avyakta is vyakta, and thus there are still twenty-five tattvas. This confu- 
sion, whether due to a misunderstanding on the part of al-Birüni or on the part 
of his informants, points to an oral transmission of this account. 

On the whole, however, al-Bīrūnīs description of the Sankhya tattvas (prin- 
ciples) globally matches that of the Sankhyakarika and its commentaries. In 
contrast, it does not correspond to Sankhya ideas which are found in the 
Buddhacarita or the Mahabharata, nor those of the thirty-six tattvas of Kash- 
miri Saivism, from which al-Birüni could have hypothetically drawn his inform- 
ation. Therefore, the account in the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind is most likely either a 
summary of what al-Birüni had heard from his informants about the Sankhya 
system of thought or of a passage of the Kitab Sank. Al-Biruni's confusions in 
this passage, however, tends to suggest that the passage was mostly orally trans- 
mitted to him, and thus a popular teaching among the people he met. Thus, 
these few examples tend to show that Sankhya and Yoga philosophies were 
popular among al-Bīrūnīs informants and in the regions he visited in al-Hind. 

In order to supplement the discussion of the geographical provenance of al- 
Bīrūnīs description, I propose to consider the question as to how al-Bīrūnī's 
personal inclinations may have influenced his choice of topics he covers in 
the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. In the case of astronomy and mathematics, al-Bīrūnīs 
interests played a crucial role for the information he transmitted in the Tahqiq 
ma li-l-Hind. Regarding Indian philosophies, it is possible that al-Birüni con- 
sidered the teachings found in the Kitab Sank and Patangal to have affinities 
with Falsafa, or Islamic philosophy, and Sufism. He sometimes used a termin- 
ology of these systems of thought to render concepts of the metaphysics of 
Sankhya and of the ethics of Yoga.” The parallel that al-Bīrūnī drew between 
Indian and Islamic thought may have led him to transmit Sankhya and Yoga, 
rather than any other Indian philosophies, to his Arabic readership. 

Evidence, however, shows that he was much dependent on his Indian in- 
formants and on observation of the places he visited in al-Hind for his descrip- 
tion of Indian culture. He appears then not to have solely let his personal 
interests guide his work. 


117 See for instance below pp. 143-144 and 148-149. 
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For instance, the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind hardly ever deals with Buddhism, des- 
pite al-Birünr's knowledge of it and possible interest in it.!!$ A]-Birüni himself 
states the reasons why he did not take into account Buddhist communities: 


As I never found a Buddhist (Aat) bookand none of the [Indians could] 
clarify [to me] their [theories] on this subject, my account of them (i.e., 
the Buddhists) is based on al-Īrānšahrī (¢¢ til ,9!).!9 


This passage reveals that the absence of information on Buddhism in the 
Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind is due to al-Bīrūnīs not having access to books related to 
Buddhism, and not due to his lack of interest in the subject. It is however clear 
that al-Bīrūnī made a distinction between Buddhists and Brahmins, as the fol- 
lowing passage illustrates: 


[Another circumstance] which intensified [the Indian] aversion and hos- 
tility [to foreigners]!2° is [related to] the group known as Samaniyya 
(i.e., Buddhists), [who] despite their intense hate toward the Brahmins 
(411) are closer to the Indians (44!), than any other [men]. Formerly, 
the Khurasan (oL.| =), Persia (+b), Iraq (ll) and Mosul (, |.» se)! up 
to the frontier of Syria (eI) [belonged to] their religion until Zarathus- 
tra (4255) arrived from Azerbaijan (oU 5!) and promoted Mazdeism 
(& 4) in Balkh (gd). His promotion was successful with the [king] 
Kuštāsb (iS), and his son Isfandiyār (jb!) continued to pro- 
mote it in the eastern and in the western lands, forcibly and peacefully. 
He erected fire temples from China (744!) to the Greek (es!) [empire]. 
The kings after him made way for their religion (i.e., Mazdeism) in Persia 
and Iraq. Thus, the Šamaniyyas moved from these [lands] to the east of 
Balkh.!22 


118 Sachau 1910: 1/xlv. As for Jainism, Sachau notices that a few features of al-Bīrūnī's work 
may go back to an encounter with Jainism (Id. 1/xl). For instance, al-Bīrūnī uses the word 
Jinato refer to the Buddha when he quotes the works of Varahamihira (Id. 1/119) and Brah- 
magupta (Id. 1/243). See also Bhattacharyya 1964: 54. 

119 Tahgīg (1958), p. 206.4—5; Sachau 1910: 1/249. Īrānšahrī was a Persian scholar from Nišāpur 
who lived in the second half of the ninth century. He inspired al-Birüni's works, but also 
those of the physician and philosopher Mohammad b. Zakariyya' Rāzi (b. 854). 

120 Prior to this passage, al-Bīrūnī discusses the general antipathy of Indians toward foreign- 
ers, i.e., mleccha (a). 

121 Mosul is an ancient city situated in northern Iraq. 

122 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 15.14—16.3; Sachau 1910: 1/21. 
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The term al-Samaniyya (Aa tl) is the Arabic for naming the Buddhists. Al- 
Bīrūnī did make use of this term, and in the TaAqiq ma li-l-Hind he differentiates 
al-Samaniyyas from the Brahmins, namely al-barāhimas (4#\,)\).123 Here, he 
attempts to explain the decline of Buddhism in Central Asia as due to the 
advent of Zoroastrianism."^ This question is a much debated one. The types 
of interaction between the several religious communities established in Cent- 
ral Asia and in the north-western parts of South Asia, such as Buddhist, Muslim, 
Hindu and Zoroastrian, indeed, varied regionally!?5 and it is not the place here 
to discuss this issue. 

Nevertheless, in addition to his statement about the inaccessibility of 
Buddhist books for him, al-Bīrūnī did not describe any well-known Buddhist 
site, in the way he described Hindu temples and idols, for instance in Tanesh- 
war, Multan and Somnath. It is thus likely that he indeed did not directly inter- 
act with a Buddhist who could have informed him about important Buddhist 
sites at the time. His testimony perhaps also indicates that the significance of 
Buddhist sites as intellectual or cultural centres had waned in Gandhara and 
Panjab and that Buddhist communities were no longer supported by the ruling 
dynasties at the time. In addition, as I showed above, most information that al- 
Birüni gathered in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind relates to a socio-religious context 
different from that of a Buddhist population. 

Furthermore, while al-Bīrūnī generously quotes from texts linked to Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies in the TaAqiq mā li-l-Hind, he remains silent with regard 
to other Indian systems of thought. For instance, he did not engage with Nyaya- 
Vaisesika tradition, nor with the Mimamsa or Vedanta, generally considered 
predominant in India at the time. Why the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind is silent about 
Advaita-Vedanta philosophy, for example, is another relevant question to con- 
sider.?6 One may argue that this absence could either be due to al-Birüni's 


123 See also Maclean 1989: 5. 

124 Watters 1904: 1/202. In Al-atar al-bāgiya, al-Bīrūnī also mentions the decline of Buddhism 
in Central Asia (Sachau 1879: 188—189; quoted in Elverskog 2010: 51). 

125 For instance, the situation was different in Sind and Balkh (Maclean 1989: 22-77; Arezou 
2017: 44—47), and Buddhist traditions also survived for a longer time in lower than upper 
Sind (Maclean 1989: 52-57). 

126 SJ. Heras (1951: 119123) argues that the idea of God conveyed by al-Bīrūnī in the Tahqiq 
mā li-l-Hind is connected with Advaita-Vedanta. According to al-Bīrūnī, educated Indians 
believe in a unique and all-pervasive God who adopts plural manifestations in the world, 
whereas uneducated Indians only see the manifestations and are not able to conceive an 
abstract notion of God. The concept of God that al-Birüni attributes to educated Indi- 
ans, however, does not necessarily reflect that of Advaita-Vedanta. As seen in Chapter 4 
below, much of al-Birüni's interpretative work consists in reducing cultural gaps between 
his own culture and the culture he encountered. His interpretation of God in the Tahqiq 
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particular preferences or to the fact that he did not access books related to these 


philosophical systems in Gandhara and Panjab. In view of the above, it is likely 


that the people al-Bīrūnī met in Gandhara and Panjab were no philosophers of 


Mīmāmsā and Vedanta, nor of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 


The passage below contains the only explicit reference to philosophies other 


than Sankhya and Yoga in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. In contrast with his com- 


ments on Buddhism, al-Birüni does not explain his lack of information on these 


philosophies. The passage reads as follows: 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


They (i.e., the Indians) have books on the jurisprudence of their religion, 
on theology, on asceticism, on deification and on the quest for liberation 
from the world??? such as the eponymous book composed by Gauda (+ ^) 
the ascetic; [the Kitab] Sank (u), composed by Kapila (, &), on divine 
subjects; [the Kitab] Patangal (_J£L), on the quest for liberation and for 
union between the soul and its object of apprehension; [the Kitab] Nyay- 
abhāsya,!?$ composed by Kapila, on the Vedas (i) with their interpreta- 
tion, [on the position] that they (i.e., the Vedas) have been created, and 
on the distinction in these [works] between divine precepts and customs; 
[the Kitab] Mimamsa (, 3»), composed by Jaimini,!?9 on the same 
subject; [the Kitab] Lokāyata (2,6), composed by Jupiter ((g &441),30 
which accepts sensory perception as the only [means to know] about an 
object of investigation; [the Kitab] Agastimata (?) (2x Cu Sm com- 


mā li-l-Hind is also indebted to this tendency according to which the Indian God would 
resemble Allah in some of His characteristics (see below for al-Birüni's interpretation 
of lévara, pp. 150-155). Moreover, al-Bīrūnī never explicitly mentions a work related to 
Advaita-Vedanta. It is, however, possible that Advaita ideas were spread among the Indian 
thinkers whom al-Birüni met. These thinkers would have thus transmitted such ideas 
indirectly, which al-Birüni conveyed then in his book, without identifying these ideas as 
such. 

Al-Birüni generally employs the Arabic term al-kalās ( 2 94:l), meaning "liberation" or 
“deliverance,” to refer to the Sanskrit terms moksa (liberation), kaivalya (isolation) or apav- 
arga (emancipation). In the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind, he also provides a transliteration into 
Arabic script for the word "liberation," i.e., mūkša ( os. 5^). See Tahqiq (1958), p. 53.8-9; 
Sachau 1910: 1/70. n 

In Sachau's edition, the reading is náyabhása (, V. U), instead of nāyayahaša (Ll) as 
in the Hyderabad's edition. P 

Sachau reads the term as gaymin (¿ya ), instead of chiyaman ( ‘ya ) as in Hyderabad's 
edition. 

The Arabic Jupiter here stands for the Indian Brhaspati who is considered the founder of 
the Lokayata school of thought. 

Sachau does not identify this work rk (1910: 11/300). However, the Arabic transliteration from 
Sanskrit (agasta mata, Le cust |) seems to render Agastimata, which is the title of an 
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posed by Canopus (_|~),'8? on the use of the senses, alongside with the 
oral tradition, [as means to know] about the [object of investigation]; 
and the book Visnudharma (e | A». 44). The [general] interpretation of 
[the term] dharma [takes it to refer to] reward, but [here] it means “reli- 
gion,” as if the book were [titled] The Religion of Allah, related to Narayana 


(ohb). 


Thus, al-Bīrūnī is aware of the existence of a certain number of works connec- 
ted to Indian philosophy and religion. Some problems and questions however 
arise with regard to his account. For instance, al-Bīrūnī enumerates a work 
which he entitles Nyayabhasya and which he attributes to Kapila. If the work 
mentioned here by al-Bīrūnī refers to the extant Vatsyayana's Nyayabhasya, he 
was ill-informed when he associates its authorship with Kapila. In addition, 
al-Bīrūnīs description of the subject dealt with in this book does not reflect 
the actual main topic of the Sanskrit Nyayabhasya that pertains to debate, 
logic, epistemology and metaphysics. This confusion contrasts with his relat- 
ively accurate description of the content of the books related to Sankhya and 
Yoga. Also of note is that titles of works related to the Vaisesika or Vedanta sys- 
tems are not referred to in the above enumeration. This absence suggests that 
al-Birüni did not access accurate information about these two traditions. As 
in the case of literature relating to Buddhism, al-Bīrūnī probably did not find 
books related to them; at the same time, this account rather reflects the scope 
of his informants' philosophical knowledge and training. 

Two additional elements indicate that the selection of literature transmit- 
ted by al-Bīrūnī does not necessarily reflect his personal preferences: his cri- 
ticism of the content of some texts, despite him quoting them in the Tahqiq 
mā li-l-Hind, and the expression of his constant quest for knowledge and 
books. 

Although al-Birüni heavily quotes from puranic literature, specifically the 
Visnudharma, the Visnupurana, the Matsyapurana, the Vayupurana and the 
Adityapurana, he also criticizes their content. For instance, referring to a pas- 
sage he draws from the Visnudharma, he writes: 


Indian treatise on gemstones composed before the tenth century. Unless there was a fur- 
ther work with this title, al-Birüni's description does not fit the content of this treatise. 

132 Canopus corresponds to Agasti in Indian astronomy. 

133 Tahqiq (1958), p. 102.110; Sachau 1910: 1/131-132. 

134 Al-Bīrūnīs Visnudharma is to be identified with the Sanskrit Visnudharmottarapurana; 
see Gonda 1951: 11. 
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Further, the [Visnudharma] says: “A [man] who reads this [statement 
regarding the celestial pole] and knows it accurately, him [indeed] Allah 
forgives [his] sins of the day and adds fourteen years to his predeter- 
mined age.” How simple are [these] people! And among us, some [schol- 
ars] know between 1020 to 1030 stars. He (i.e., Allah) does not take their 
breaths, nor deduct from their age only because of this.!?5 


Further, after having quoted the Visnupurana, the Matsyapurana, the Vayupur- 


ana, the Ādityapurāņa and the Kitab Patangal regarding the size of Mount 


Meru, al-Birüni states: 


The excessive dimensions of Mount [Meru] only make sense because of 
the excessive dimensions of the earth which these [works] report. If con- 
jecture has no limit, then there is open space for [further] lying based on 
what was presumed.!36 


More generally, al-Birüni notes the following: 


This sum is more than thrice the one we mentioned according to the com- 
mentator Patangal. This is a habit of the copyists in all languages. The 
authors of the Puranas (dl) are not free from it, as they are not adher- 
ents of scientific studying.!37 


As for the authors of the Puranas, they represent heaven as a still dome 
above the earth and the stars wandering from east to west. How [then] 
would they have knowledge of the second motion? And if they would, 
how would [their] opponent let them [believe] that a unique thing (i.e., 
star) [can] move in two different directions by itself? We mention what 
has reached us from them, not because it is useful, as there is no useful- 
ness in it.138 


Despite his complaints regarding some ideas found in the puranic literature, 


al-Bīrūnī still mentions them. The transmission of such theories, which he con- 


sidered worthy of critique, in his writing thus is not due to his personal inclina- 
tion. Similarly, although al-Birüni translated the Kitab Patangal, he disliked the 
presentation of cosmography by the author of this book: 


135 
136 
137 
138 


Tahgīg (1958), p. 200.3—6; Sachau 1910: 1/242. 

Tahgīg (1958), p. 205.12—14; Sachau 1910: 1/248. 

Tahqiq (1958), p. 196.14-15; Sachau 1910: 1/238. 
( 


) 
) 
) 
Tahqiq (1958), p. 237.1115; Sachau 1910: 1/284. 
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We have already found annoying the mention of the seven oceans, to- 
gether with the [seven] earths, and even so this man [considers] making 
our burden lighter by adding earths below.!39 


Furthermore, two passages indicate that al-Birüni actively searched for differ- 
ent kinds of sources in order to inform himself. The first passage where he 
describes his search for source materials occurs in his aforementioned histor- 
ical account of the Late Shahis: 


[... The history of] such a lineage, [written] on a piece of silk, is found in 
the fortress of Nagarkot (> $ &). I desired to find it but was prevented 
from doing so for [different] reasons.!*0 


His constant search for written documents is also evident in the following 
extract: 


I have found it very hard to work my way into this [subject] (i.e., al-Hind), 
despite my desire which I alone possess in my time, and although I sacri- 
ficed myself generously and as much as possible in collecting their books 
from places where they were likely to be found and in gathering those 
who were on the right way to [find] them from places where they were 
hidden. 


Al-Bīrūnīs intellectual curiosity was thus not limited to the works he may 
have been sympathetic to. It is likely that had he discovered books related 
to Buddhism or to other traditions of Indian thought, he would have turned 
his attention to them and reported on them. This assumption concurs with 
the following statement by al-Bīrūnī in the preface to the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind: 
"[T]his book is a report [of the facts]. I convey the words of the Indians as 
they are”!*2 All of the above indeed strongly suggests that al-Birüni mostly 
described aspects of the Indian society as it was presented to him through per- 
sonal collaborations taking place in Gandhara and Panjab, including Brahmins 
belonging to the Late Shahi court. 


, P- 195.1-2; Sachau 1910: 1/237. 

, P- 349.6-8; Sachau 1910: 11/11. See the full passage above, pp. 17-18. 
, P- 18.5—7; Sachau 1910: 1/24. 

, p. 5-11-12; Sachau 1910: 1/7. 


139 Tahqiq (1958 
140 Tahqiq (1958 
141 Tahgīg (1958 
142 Tahgīg (1958 


sa kās 
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2.5 Concluding Remarks 


This chapter first surveyed the intellectual framework in which al-Bīrūnī en- 
countered Indian society, science and literature. It was possible to show that 
al-Bīrūnī gradually familiarized himself with Indian culture throughout his life. 
Having been originally trained as an astronomer and mathematician, he later 
on expanded his knowledge to the history of civilizations, Indian culture, gem- 
mology and pharmacology. While his pre-existing knowledge of Indian science 
and culture was chiefly based on textual materials, the information found in the 
Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind relies on his knowledge of Sanskrit literature, on his inter- 
actions with Indians and on his observations made during his visits to al-Hind. 

Further, the context of Mahmiud’s court was favourable for al-Birüni to learn 
Sanskrit and to act as an interpreter. In this context, al-Bīrūnī not only met 
traders or travellers who, for instance, informed him about the geography of 
different provinces of India. He also actively interacted with Brahmins, some of 
whom were well versed in religious matters, astronomy, puranic literature and 
philosophy, and who guided him in understanding such areas of study. The elite 
with which al-Birüni interacted was certainly part of the royal Indian courts 
which were directly challenged by Mahmūd's military campaigns, including 
that of the Late Shahis. 

Two circles of literate persons—astronomers, priests, philosophers, inter- 
preters, etc.—belonging to two distinct courts, namely that of Mahmud and 
of Indian kings, met thanks to the political context of the time. Further, in the 
case of the Ghaznavid court, the interacting group included Muslim thinkers 
and Brahmins who conducted various empirical studies and shared an interest 
in scientific problems.!*3 The case of al-Birüni and the assumed circumstances 
in which he interacted with Indian thinkers also illustrate how political power, 
commercial interests and religious context strongly influenced access to one's 
object of research at the time. I highlighted in Chapter 1, that a war context, 
also motivated by commercial concerns, contributed to the opening and the 
protection of roads network. The control over these roads encouraged know- 
ledge to circulate among scholars. Chapter 2 of the present book confirmed 
these observations and highlighted the dynamism of intercultural and intel- 
lectual exchanges at Muslim royal courts in early medieval times. 

In addition, when al-Bīrūnī studied Sanskrit and Indian sciences he had to 
collaborate with thinkers versed in Sanskrit, but also acquainted with Persian 
or Arabic. This group of scholars may also have worked with him through the 


143 Onliterate circles see Touati 2000: 108. 
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intermediary of a vernacular language. Thanks to these collaborations and to 
the many texts available to him, al-Birüni was well informed about Sanskrit 
phonology and terminology. 

Places where al-Birünr's long-term interactions with this elite occurred may 
have been in the region of Ghazna and Kabul—to where Indians might have 
been taken as prisoners or where they were employed as advisors and inter- 
preters. In the territory of al-Hind, Fort Nandana, Nagarkot, and possibly Way- 
hind/Udabhanda, Peshawar, Lahore and Multan, would have hosted such col- 
laborations. 

Discrepancies between the Indian textual tradition and al-Bīrūnīs testi- 
mony addressed in this chapter may reflect his informants' confusion, thereby 
foregrounding the importance of orality in al-Bīrūnīs reception of the two 
Indian philosophies. Oral tradition indeed played an important role in al- 
Bīrūnīs acquisition of knowledge about India and in his translations. 

Lastly, data drawn from al-Bīrūnīs writings and from numismatic evidence, 
if considered from a circumstantial perspective, strongly suggests that the 
sources of the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank were popular readings and text- 
books among the Indian scholars whom al-Birüni met, possibly in Gandhara 
and Panjab. If these thinkers belonged to the Late Shahi court, one may infer 
which sciences, religions and philosophies these kings were supporting and 
promoting. In this way, the study and teaching of Sankhya and Yoga philo- 
sophies may have been financially supported by the Late Shahi kings. 


CHAPTER 3 


Al-Birünr's Translations within the Sankhya-Yoga 
Traditions 


3.1 Sankhya-Yoga Literature Predating al-Bīrūnī's Time 


In Chapter 2, I highlighted the role and the nature of al-Bīrūnīs collaborations 
with Indians in his learning of Indian culture, sciences and philosophies. There, 
I quoted a passage from the Kitab Patangal which shows that al-Bīrūnī had 
access to “books on wisdom’, that is, philosophy, and at the same time con- 
sulted Indians to understand their content. This passage recounts that these 
books “were read to [him] letter by letter.”! It is thus probably these books that 
constituted his Sankhya and Yoga sources and which he translated under the 
titles Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal. 

However, as pointed out in Chapter 2, concepts assuming a Sankhya-Yoga 
colour are found in various other Indic traditions, notably in Saiva tantric doc- 
trines? while primary literary sources point to the existence of several schools 
known as Sankhya. For instance, the Carakasamhita and the Buddhacarita con- 
tain descriptions relating to ontology and metaphysics that bring to mind but 
do not match the relevant concepts elaborated in the Sankhyakarika and its 
commentaries. In addition, the terms yoga and sankhya have been indeed 
widely used in ancient Sanskrit literature, for instance in some Upanisads, in 
the Moksadharma section of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgītā.3 In these 
works, which are considered to precede the compositions of the Sankhyakarika 
and the Patarijalayogasastra, the two terms do not refer to systematized philo- 
sophies,* although they often occur alongside concepts that strongly evoke the 
two systems. Thus, Sankhya and Yoga concepts are found throughout history in 
doctrines and texts which are different from the ideas elaborated as standard- 
ized systems of thought in their foundational works that are the Sankhyakarika 
and the Patarijalayogasastra. 


See p. 76 above. 
See for instance Torella 1999: 555—556. 
Chakravarti 1951: 11-64; Frauwallner 1973: 106—114; Motegi 2013: 43—45. 
Edgerton (1924) convincingly and comprehensively discusses the exact meaning of these two 
terms in the Upanisads and the Epics. See also Renou & Filliozat 1953: 44 and below p. 122. 
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These observations render the history of Sankhya and Yoga particularly del- 
icate to retrace. They also make it necessary to define a chronological and philo- 
logical framework in order to determine al-Bīrūnīs sources for his interpret- 
ation of Sankhya and Yoga texts. Based on philological evidence, the present 
chapter situate al-Bīrūnīs Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank within Sanskrit tex- 
tual traditions. 

There have been several attempts to periodize the historical development 
of Indian philosophy in general, and of these two philosophies in particular. 
Although scholars have variously periodized their developments, I use, in the 
present book, a specific nomenclature exclusively to give a chronological frame 
to the philological discussion. I label “pre-classical” the period represented by 
some Upanisads, the Epic, the Carakasamhita and the Buddhacarita in which 
are found Sankhya-Yoga vocabulary and concepts, and “classical” the period 
which extends from the time of the compositions of the Sankhyakarika and the 
Patanjalayogasastra, that is, between the fourth and fifth centuries, until when 
their latest commentaries were composed, namely the mid-eleventh century 
approximately.® 

The above description in Section 2.4 of the twenty-five tattvas has already 
suggested that al-Bīrūnīs understanding of these concepts has more in com- 
mon with classical Sankhya-Yoga theories than with elaboration of some of 
these concepts in other texts and philosophies, such as the Upanisads, the 
Epic, the Carakasamhitā, the Buddhacarita and the Saiva Tantra. Chapters 4, 
5 and 6 confirm this preliminary observation taking on conceptual perspect- 
ive. 

Furthermore, the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal must have been com- 
posed between the year 1017, namely when al-Bīrūnī accompanied Mahmud 
at his court, and the year 1030 when he wrote the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. If al- 
Birüni did indeed begin to study Sanskrit literature in a thorough manner at 
Mahmūds court, it is likely that the process of learning Sanskrit, as well as that 
of translating the two philosophical works from Sanskrit to Arabic, took a num- 
ber of years. Al-Birüni may have therefore become skilled—to whatever extent 
he was—in interpreting Sanskrit texts only some time following 1017; thus, he 
possibly composed the Kitab Patangal and the Kitab Sank between the years 
1020 and 1030. 


5 See Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 3-14. On a discussion about periodization in the history of 
Indian philosophy, see Franco 2013. 

6 Only these two early chronological frameworks are relevant to discuss in the present research. 
I do not intend to debate on the implications that the use of this terminology may have in 
another context than the chronological one. See for instance O'Brien-Kop 2017: 126-127. 
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Thus, the works which were read to al-Bīrūnī necessarily predate the year 
1030. Therefore, a brief outline of the chronologies of the Sarkhyakarika and 
the Patafijalayogasastra and commentaries is necessary. It is possible to deter- 
mine the terminus ante quem of the Sankhyakarika composed by Iévarakr- 
sna thanks to the work of Paramartha (499—569 CE) who translated this text 
together with one of its commentaries into Chinese.” According to Chinese 
sources, Paramartha reached China in 546CE bringing texts from India with 
him. Thus, the composition of the Sark/ryakarika must precede this year.? Erich 
Frauwallner situates it before 500 and Pulinbihari Chakravarti tentatively dates 
the Sankhyakarika to the end of the fourth century, while the authors of the 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophy argue for a date between 350 and 450.? 

Several Indian authors, from the author of the commentary translated by 
Paramartha in the sixth century up to Vacaspatimisra in the mid-tenth cen- 
tury, commented upon the Sankhyakarika. The tradition of commentating 
upon this metrical work during this period indicates the limit before which 
the Sankhyakarika must have been compiled and at the same time demon- 
strates its popularity during these centuries. The title of the commentary on 
the Sankhyakarika translated into Chinese by Paramartha probably between 
the years 546 and 569 has been reconstructed as "Suvarnasaptati in Sanskrit. 
Scholars have debated which Sanskrit source Paramartha used for his trans- 
lation. They have not reached so far any convincing conclusion.!° The date 
generally agreed upon for the composition of another early commentary, the 
Gaudapadabhasya, is between 500 and 600.!! Whereas Frauwallner appears to 
situate the Matharavrtti's composition in the early sixth century, the authors 
of the Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies consider it as belonging to the mid- 
ninth century.” 

The Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Sankhyavrtti are two other commentaries 
on the Sankhyakarika of which the dates of composition dates have yet to be 


7 Takakusu 1904a and 1904b; Chakravarti 1951: 159. 

8 Funayama 2010: 144. 

9 Chakravarti 1951: 158; Frauwallner 1973: 225-226; Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 149. 

10 Takakusu 19042: 2-4, 25 and 35; Belvalkar 1917: 172-173; Garbe 1917: 91-93; Keith 1924: 551; 
Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 167168. 

11 Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 209-210. Garbe (1917: 87) and Takakusu (19042: 4) identified 
the author of the Gaudapādabhāsya as Gaudapada, the Advaita-Vedantin, author of the 
Māņdūkyakārikā. This identification is, however, doubtful. The edition of the Gaudapad- 
abhasya by Har Dutt Sharma (1933) has been used in this study. Translations of this work 
are for instance Esnoul 1964 and Mainkar 1972. 

12  Frauwallner 1973: 226; Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 291-299. Keith (1924: 551) and Sastri 
(1944: xxx-xxxi) noticed that the Matharavrtti quotes from Sankara’s Hastamalakastotra. 
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firmly ascertained. Two manuscripts of these works were found in the Cata- 
logue of the Palm-Leaf Manuscripts of the Jaina Grantha Bhandara of Jaisalmer 
and edited by Esther A. Solomon (1973a and 1973b).! The manuscript of the 
Sankhyasaptativrtti bears an indication of its date, namely that it was “copied 
in about the first half of the twelfth cent. v.s” (Solomon 19732: 5). The leaf on 
which the name of the author is written is, however, damaged." As for the 
Sānkhyavrtti, a note in the catalogue indicates that the manuscript was copied 
in samvat 1176; however, it does not contain the name of the author of the com- 
mentary.! 

The five commentaries discussed above display striking similarities in con- 
tent but also differ in many ways. Some scholars have considered them all to be 
originating from an Ur-commentary.!6 The Gaudapadabhasya is the most con- 
cise among them. Whereas the Sankhyavrtti greatly resembles the *Suvarņas- 
aptati, these two commentaries also differ from each other in some important 
points. In a similar way, the Sarnkhyasaptativrtti shares many common points 
with the Matharavrtti and at the same time diverges from it." The study of 
these five Sanskrit commentaries as compared to al-Birünr's Arabic translation 
in Chapter 6 of this book confirms these remarks. 

The Yuktidipika also counts among the earliest commentaries on the 
Sānkhyakārikā.!$ The lower limit of its composition can be ascertained thanks 
to some passages that contain criticism of ideas expressed in Vasubandhu's 
Abhidharmakoša and Vimsika (mid-4th c.),!9 references to Bhartrhari's Vākya- 
padiya (sth c.) and quotations from the Pramanasamuccaya by Dignaga (480— 
540?).2? Jayantabhatta (ca. 850—910) and Vācaspatimišra (ca. 950-1000) both 
provide its terminus ante quem, by referring to the work under the title Rajav- 


13 See also Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 178-208. 

14 Solomon 19732: 5-6. 

15 Solomon 1973b: 5. 

16 Solomon 1974: 1; Larson & Bhattacharya 1987:167. See also Keith 1924 and Chakravarti 1951: 
1593160. 

17 Solomon 1973b: 7; 1974: 100 and 106. Examples of the similarities and differences between 
the group of five commentaries are given in Chapter 6, below. On a comparison of meta- 
phors and their use in these five commentaries, especially in the "Suvarnasaptati, the 
Sānkhyavrtti and the Gaudapadabhasya, see Verdon 2019c. 

18 The Yuktidīpikā was edited for the first time by Pulinbehari Chakravarti in 1938 and critic- 
ally edited by Albrecht Wezler and Shujun Motegi in 1998. For an English translation of the 
Yuktidipika, see Kumar & Bhargava 1990 and 1992. For a study on the reaction of the Yuk- 
tidipika's author to Dignaga's criticism related to the concept of perception (pratyaksa), 
see Harzer 2006. 

19 Maas 2013: 66, on the basis of Franco & Preisendanz 2010: xvi. 

20 Mejor 2004: 400 and 404-406. 
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arttika. Albrecht Wezler and Shujun Motegi state that a quotation from the 
Kāšikāvrtti (680—700) occurs in the Yuktidīpikā, and therefore place the com- 
position of this commentary between the end of the seventh and the beginning 
of the eighth century?! 

According to Johannes Bronkhorst, however, this quotation may belong to 
"any commentary of the Paninian tradition"72 rather than to the Kasikavrtti 
solely. Bronkhorst's argument, if accepted, suggests the possibility of an earlier 
dating of the Yuktidipika's composition. In addition, the absence of any refer- 
ence to Dharmakirti’s works (6th c.) in this commentary lends support to this 
argument. Additionally, Marek Mejor argues that the fact that the author of the 
Yuktidīpikā refers to Vasubandhu's works may point to a chronological proxim- 
ity between the two texts.?? The date of the Yuktidipika's composition can be 
thus placed between the mid-sixth and mid-seventh century.?* 

The Yuktidīpikās structure of four chapters (prakarana) and eleven sections 
(ahnika), its detailed development of numerous philosophical topics, and the 
large number of references to Sankhya teachers and to philosophical schools 
other than Sankhya all contribute to a unique character of this work when com- 
pared with the other commentaries on the Sarikhyakarika. These elements also 
determine its great significance for the history of Indian philosophy. Its author 
fully engages with arguments arising from different schools of thought in his 
discussions, thus reflecting the vitality of philosophical debates at the time. 

The date of composition of the Jayamangala may be placed between that of 
the Yuktidipika and the Tattvakaumudi, respectively, namely between the sev- 
enth and the mid-tenth century?5 However, it has so far been impossible to 
date it with more precision or to ascribe it to a particular author. Vacaspatim- 
isra, the author of both the Tattvakaumudī on the Sankhyakarika and the Tat- 
tvavaišāradī on the Pātartjalayogašāstra, was supposedly a Maithili Brahmin. 
Frauwallner posits that he was active in the mid-ninth century?6 However, 
subsequent research has pushed this date to the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury.27 


21 . Wezler & Motegi 1998: xxvii-xxviii. 

22 Bronkhorst 2003: 247. 

23 Mejor 2004: 404-405 and 407. 

24  Wezler & Motegi 1998: xxv-xxviii; Bronkhorst 2003: 246. I adopt Eltschinger's dates for 
Dignāga and Dharmakīrti (Eltschinger 2010: 398—400). 

25 Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 271. These two authors date, however, the Tattvakaumudi to 
the ninth century. 

26 . Frauwallner 1973: 226. 

27 Srinivasan 1967: 54—65; Slaje 1986: 274; Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 301-312 and 2008: 218— 
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Turning to the Yoga works, the date of composition of the Pātarijalayogašās- 
tra is relatively early. James Haughton Woods interpreted sūtras IV.15—16 as con- 
stituting an attack against the Vijfianavada doctrine of Vasubandhu.?® Philipp 
André Maas, considering that the Vijfianavada doctrine may have pre-existed 
Vasubandhu, dates the composition of the Pātartjalayogašāstra between 325 
and 425.29 

As for the Patafijalayogasastravivarana (hereafter the Vivarana) comment- 
ing upon the Pātaiijalayogašāstra, several researchers have sought to demon- 
strate that itis a relatively late work.3° The main argument for this, as presented 
by Rukmani for instance, is that its author explicitly refers to Vacaspatimisra’s 
Tattvavaišāradī composed in ca. 950.?! However, Kengo Harimoto and Maas 
questioned it, on the basis of their observation that no literal quotation from 
Vacaspatimisra’s works is found in the Vivarana, nor any identifiable reference 
to an idea ora concept originally introduced by him. This has led Harimoto and 
Maas to refute Rukmani's statement.?? 

In addition, in 1983, Wilhelm Halbfass noted that Kumarila (7th c.) is the 
most recent author to whom the Vivarana refers.33 Albrecht Wezler in the 
same year and Maas in 2006 also pointed out that the text of the Vivarana 
offers relatively ancient readings of the Pātartjalayogašāstra, on which it com- 
ments. Further, Wezler and Bronkhorst consider that the Vivarana is the oldest 
of the available commentaries on the Patarijalayogasastra.?* An earlier date, 
that is, between the seventh century (Kumarila) and the mid-tenth century 
(Vacaspatimisra), for the Vivarana's composition appears thus reasonable. An 
author named Sankara wrote the commentary? Like the Yuktidīpikā in tex- 


240; Acharya 2006: xxviii; Maas 2006: xii, n. 2 and 2013: 78. For a summary of the dat- 
ing of the commentaries on the Sarkhyakarika based on Larson and Bhattacharya, see 
Lucyszyna 2016: 304. 

28 Woods 1914: xvii-xviii. 

29 Maas 2006: xviii-xix and 2013: 65-66. 

go  Gelblum 1992: 87; Rukmani 2001: I/xxv-xxix; Larson & Bhattacharya 2008: 240. 

31 Rukmani 2001: I/xxv-xxix. 

32 Harimoto 2004: 179-180 and 2014: 235-241; Maas 2013: 75. 

33  Halbfass 1983: 120. 

34 . Wezler 1983: 27 and 33-34; Bronkhorst 1985: 203; Maas 2006: Ixix and 2013: 77-78. See also 
Harimoto 2014: 237. 

35 The question of whether this Sankara is the Advaitin Sankara remains a point of conten- 
tion to this day. Addressing these questions, however, lies beyond the scope of the present 
investigation. The reader may refer to the secondary literature existing on this issue. Har- 
imoto (1999: 36-136, 2014:11-13 and 225-251) provides much material on this question and 
discusses it at length. See also Hacker 1968, Oberhammer 1977: 135, Wezler 1983: 34-36, 
Halbfass 1991: 204-207, 224—228, Gelblum 1992: 76-77, Rukmani 1998 and 2001: 1/ix-xxxi, 
Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 289 and 2008: 239-240, and Maas 2013: 73—74. 
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tual tradition of Sankhya, the Vivarana is a very comprehensive commentary 
of classical Yoga, as it often offers extensive comments upon the Patarijalayo- 
gasastra and includes philosophical debates in its account. 

The historical context of the Rajamartanda is relatively well known in com- 
parison with the other Sanskrit works under review here. King Bhoja of the 
Paramara dynasty, composed, or commissioned, it. Bhoja was the ruler of the 
region of Malava, located in present-day western Madhya Pradesh, with the city 
of Dhara as his capital. His reign approximately dates to the first half of the 
eleventh century.38 The Rajamartanda was composed during the same period 
as al-Bīrūnīs works, but its exact date of composition is unknown. It actually 
could predate or postdate the composition of the Kitab Patangal. I, however, 
include the Rajamartanda in the present research due to this chronological 
proximity.’ Nevertheless, the Rajamartanda is extremely concise and, in con- 
tradistinction to the other Yoga texts dealt with in the present book, this com- 
mentary only glosses the sutra-part of the Pātarijalayogašāstra. Its commentary 
does not equate the bhasya-part of the Patarijalayogasastra but at times evokes 
its content. 

Thus, Sanskrit works which the philological and conceptual studies of the 
present books include, are, for Sankhya, the *Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapad- 
abhasya, the Matharavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Sankhyavrtti, the Yuk- 
tidipika, the Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudi, and, for Yoga, the Patan- 
jalayogašāstra, the Vivarana, the Tattvavaisaradi and the Rajamartanda. 


3.2 Tenets of Sankhya and Yoga 


Before turning to the analyses of the above-mentioned Sanskrit commentar- 
ies in relation to al-Bīrūnīs translations, I provide an outline of the teachings 
of classical Sankhya and Yoga as they are elaborated in the Sankhyakarika and 
the Pātartjalayogašāstra, respectively. The following outline is not exhaustive, 
as it discusses the tenets of these systems in the context of al-Birüni's Arabic 
translations. It, however, constitutes a crucial starting point in contextualizing 
the scholar's Kitab Sank and Patangal, and an essential introduction to the sub- 
sequent analyses in Chapters 4, 5 and 6.38 


36 . Pingree 1981: 336-337. 

37 Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 4, 313 and 2008: 266; Maas 2006: xvii and 2013: 73. 

38 For amore developed exposition of these two philosophical systems, the reader can refer 
to the extensive secondary literature on the topic (Chakravarti 1951: 171-325; Frauwallner 
1973: 274—315; Larson 1979 and Torella 201: 76—77). A special edition of the periodical Asi- 
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Broadly speaking, the authoritative text Sankhyakarika and its comment- 
aries elaborate metaphysical and ontological aspects of the Sankhya system, 
while the Patarijalayogasastra provides a thorough description of mind-states, 
levels of concentration and practical means to master the mental. 

The first assumption of classical Sankhya is the existence of a threefold 
suffering (duhkhatraya) in life, and its aim is to provide theoretical teachings 
on how to eliminate it.?? I describe below twenty-five fundamental principles 
(tattva) that play a constitutive part in the creation of the world. Every liv- 
ing being is essentially connected to a conscious self, which is defined in the 
Sānkhyakārikā as inactive, being pure consciousness and not subject to change, 
as it only passively observes the emanated world.*? The world originates from 
the basic primordial original cause, that is, mūlaprakrti, also referred to as pra- 
dhana, the primary matter,“ or avyakta (unmanifest), which is conversely act- 
ive, unconscious and liable to change. 

According to the Sankhyakarika, the original cause is unique and undetect- 
able by the common organs of senses. It constitutes the only creative source 
of the world and gives birth to, or emanates, twenty-three principles that will 
shape the material and phenomenal world. In the same way as all principles 
emanate from the original cause, they also merge back into it at the time of 
final liberation. 

The first principle emanating from the cause is the intellect (buddhi, also 
called mahat, meaning "great”),*? which produces the "I" maker or “I” con- 
sciousness (ahamkara).^? The latter in turn causes the emanation of eleven 
instruments, that is, the five senses of perception, related to the intellect (bud- 


atische Studien / Études Asiatiques, published in 1999, is devoted to Sankhya. On Yoga, see 
for instance Frauwallner 1973: 321-348, Feuerstein 1979, Weiss 1986, Larson & Bhattacharya 
2008 and Mallinson & Singleton 2017. Mass' publications on the subject have also signi- 
ficantly added to our knowledge of Yoga. See further Brill's Encyclopaedia of Hinduism on 
the two philosophies. 

39 Ka. 

40 The Sanskrit term purusa literally signifies a man or person, or the soul. For references to 
the concept of purusa, see ka. 2, 3, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 31, 55, 57, 61, 62, 65 and 66, and its 
commentaries. 

41  Forthe descriptions of prakrti and its derivatives see ka. 3, 8, 10, 11, 22, 37, 42, 58-59, 60—64 
and 66, as well as the commentaries. See also PYS 1.3, PYS (1904) 11.6, 11.21 and 1v.23. 

42 Some commentaries on ka. 46 provide further synonyms and characterizations of buddhi 
(YD, p. 238.8: pratyaya, nigcaya, adhyavasaya. GPBh, p. 43.7: pratyaya, adhyavasaya, 
dharma, jfidna). See also PY$ 1.11, PYŠ (1904) 11. 6 and 11.21. 

43 See kā. 22, 24, 25 and 35, and PY$ 1.45 and PYŚ (1904) 111.48 on this concept. In the Pātani- 
jalayogašāstra, the concept of asmitā, or individuality, overlaps with that of ahamkara. 
On these specific concepts in classical Sankhya and Yoga, see Hulin 1978: 72-90. 
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dhindriya), namely sight (caksus), hearing (srotra), smelling (ghrana), tasting 
(rasana), touching (tvac), the five organs of action (karmendriya), namely the 
voice (vāc), the hands (pani), the feet (pada), the anus and the organs of procre- 
ation (payupastha), and finally the mind (manas).^^ The “T” consciousness also 
produces the five subtle elements (tanmatra).* From these subtle elements 
originate the five gross elements (mahabhuüta). 

Among the Sankhya principles, the original cause is only a producer and not 
produced by anything else. Seven principles originating from it are at the same 
time producers (prakrti) and products (vikrti). Sixteen of these principles (tat- 
tva) are described as being only produced (vikrti), not producers (prakrti). They 
arethe five senses of perception, the five organs of action, the mind and the five 
gross elements. These sixteen principles taken altogether are also qualified as 
transformations (vikāra).*$ As mentioned above, the purusa stands outside of 
this evolutionary scheme as a mere witness of it. 

The purusa and the prakrti share among other things the quality of not being 
produced, of being permanent and omnipresent. These two, however, also dif- 
fer from each other. Whereas the conscious self is inactive, the original cause 
produces other elements.^? Sankhya philosophy thus offers a worldview that is 
fundamentally dualist: the world is constituted of twenty-four active principles, 
while the conscious self, as the twenty-fifth, is inactive. The notion that the con- 
scious self is actively involved in the world and is connected to the products of 
the original cause is erroneous and results in the triple suffering. 

At the end of the Sarkhyakarika, the relationship between the two of them 
is likened to that between an audience and a female dancer (also possibly 
an actress) performing in front of it.*$ The original cause reveals itself to the 
conscious self, in just the same way as a female dancer or actress does to her 
audience. Once she has been seen by the spectators, she stops to produce any- 
thing and does not return to the audience, which then becomes separated from 
her. In the same way, when the original cause disappears from the sight of the 
conscious self, the latter becomes aware of its distinctness from the cause. This 
state is called kaivalya, translated as "isolation" in this book, and the conscious 
self is called “isolated” (kevala).*? 


44 Onthe senses of perception and the organs of action see ka. 26 to 28. 

45 On the tanmatras see, for instance, kā. 22, 24, 25 and 38. 

46 See the schema in Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 52. 

47 Some characteristics of the original cause in comparison to those of the conscious self are, 
for instance, outlined in the Gaudapadabhasya on ka. n. 

48 This analogy is referred to in kā. 42, 59, 61, 65 and 66. 

49  Onkaivalya in the Sankhyakarika see specifically kā. 55 to 69. 
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In the metaphysics of the Sankhyakarika, three additional elements play an 
important role. They are the three constituents (guna): sattva characterized 
by the properties of whatever is good and enlightenment, rajas defined by the 
properties of passion and movement, and tamas associated with apathy and 
immobility. These elements exist as constituents in every principle (tattva)— 
except for the purusa—from the non-manifest subtle original cause (prakrti) 
to the manifest gross elements (mahabhuta). Each principle contains a unique 
proportion and combination of these three constituents. The original cause, 
for instance, is constituted by their perfect balance. When their proportion 
changes, other principles are produced from it. The multiplicity of the phe- 
nomenal world thus exists by virtue of the respective combination of the three 
constituents in each principle.59 

The knowledge of the twenty-five principles (tattva), and the distinction 
between the original cause (prakrti) and the conscious self (purusa) consists in 
correct discriminative knowledge, or discernment (vivekakhyati). It leads to the 
elimination of the threefold suffering and to isolation (kaivalya), or emancip- 
ation (apavarga), which implies the escape from karmic retribution and from 
the cycle of rebirths. 

As the original cause is unmanifest (avyakta), that is to say imperceptible 
by the common organs of senses, one needs other means to know its exist- 
ence. The Sarkhyakarika accepts the existence of three means of knowledge 
(pramana): direct perception (pratyaksa), authoritative tradition (agama) and 
inference (anumana). It is through inference that one may grasp the entirety 
of the metaphysical concepts developed in this Sarkhyakarika.?! 

A causal link connects twenty-four of these principles, as each principle that 
is produced is the effect (karya) of what produces it, namely its cause (karana). 
Thanks to this link, it is possible to infer the existence of the imperceptible 
principles, even if it is not comprehensible through direct perception. The 
Sankhyakarika and its commentaries elaborate on the theory that an effect pre- 
exists in its cause. The well-known example of the pot and the clay in Indian 
philosophy is used to explain this causal link. According to the Sankhya tradi- 
tion, the pot exists in its cause, the clay, before its production. The existence of 
clay can therefore be inferred by the observation of its effect, the pot. The qual- 
ity of the cause has changed or evolved due to the specific combination of the 
constituents, while its substance remains. This theory is called satkaryavada, 
which signifies “the doctrine of the effect [pre-]existing [in the cause]”52 


50  Ontheconstituents with regard to purusa and prakrti, see ka. 11, 16, 23 and 27. 
51 Ka. 
52 Bronkhorst 2onb: 50. 
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The Patarijalayogasastra accepts the metaphysics elaborated in the Sankhya- 
kārikā and its commentaries. It acknowledges the existence of three types of 
suffering,?? the same twenty-five principles, the three constituents and the 
three means of knowledge. At times, however, its author uses a terminology 
different from that of Sankhya to convey these concepts. For instance, whereas 
the Sankhyakarika tradition refers to the mind as manas, the Patarijalayogas- 
astra designates it as citta. The Yoga text equally accepts the theory of causality 
called satkaryavada, advocates the distinction between the conscious self and 
the original cause, and uses the same terminology for designating the state of 
deliverance as kaivalya. 

The Patafijalayogasastra diverges from Sankhya in the psychological do- 
main, as it develops a sophisticated and complex theory on mental and med- 
itative states. Its author considers that the mind (citta) has a flow of several 
dispositions (vrtti). Different mental practices and types of meditation are then 
described and prescribed with the aim to hinder or suppress these dispositions 
(cittavrttinirodha), thus enabling one to approach isolation (kaivalya). In the 
Patanjalayogasastra, the term yoga is defined as samadhi, a type of meditative 
state, which can be rendered in English as “absorption.”>+ The work distin- 
guishes two types of absorption. The first one is a cognitive absorption, centred 
on an object (samprajriata samadhi), while the second type is a non-cognitive 
absorption, namely not centred on any object (asamprajfiata samadhi). The 
latter is a meditative state in which the mind has not only reduced or ceased 
its different dispositions but also lacks some anchor for meditation. It is this 
second type of absorption that leads to kaivalya or isolation. 

The Pātarijalayogašāstra also develops the theory of the eight compon- 
ents (astānga). This refers to eight successive practices that include a set of 
specific modes of ethical behaviour, the control of one's breath and three 
meditative techniques. These have to be followed in order to reach absorp- 
tion (samadhi), the eighth and last component of the Yoga path. The eight 
components are: keeping to ethical rules ( yama), observances (niyama), pos- 
tures (asana), breath control (pranayama), withdrawal [from one's own senses 
of perception (buddhīndriya)|** (pratyahara), fixation (dharana), meditation 
(dhyana), and eventually the aforementioned twofold absorption (samādhi).*6 


53 . PYSL3L pp. 49.3. 

54  PYš 11-2. The term samādhi is derived from the verbal form sam-ā-Vdhā which literally 
means “to put together" or “to hold together.” 

55 See PYÉ (1904), pp. 15.5-117.2 and Vivarana (1952), pp. 231.2—232.22 on SŪ. 11.54—55. 

56 The eight components are described in PY$ (1904) 11.29—55 and 1111-8; Woods 1914: 177— 
208. 
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According to the Patarijalayogasastra, the consequences (“ripening”) of 
karma, meaning "action," that lead to a cycle of rebirths are rooted in five 
afflictions (kleša). These afflictions exist in the mind (citta), but are actually 
attributed to the conscious self, as the latter experiences their consequences.5” 
Therefore, in order to free the conscious self from afflictions and thus from the 
cycle of rebirths, one needs to weaken these afflictions. The last component, 
absorption, reduces them.58 

Finally, whereas, in Sankhya, knowledge ( jiāna) leads to isolation, in Yoga, 
it is reached through repeated practice (abhyasa) and dispassion (vairagya).°° 
The Sankhya-Yoga concepts explained in this outline play important role in 
these philosophies, as they do in al-Birüni's interpretations of them. 


3.3 Authorships and Titles 


$34 The Sānkhyakārikā 

The Sankhya tradition acknowledges several teachers that preceded the com- 
position of the Sankhyakarika.®° At the end of this work, several of these 
Sankhya teachers are cited: 


This secret treatise, in which the existence, the production and the dis- 
solution of beings are considered, was formulated by the supreme sage 
[Kapila] for the sake of [explaining] the goal of the conscious self (pur- 
usa).6! [Moved] by compassion, the sage bestowed upon Asuri [this] 


57 See also Maas’ (2009: 266) description of the interconnectedness between the mind and 
the conscious self. 

58 On the concept of afflictions, see PY$ (1904) 11.2-12. 

59 On several discrepancies between the Sankhya and Yoga systems, see for instance Larson 
1999: 728-731, Larson & Bhattacharya 2008: 45-52 and Rukmani 1999. 

60 For literature on Sankhya teachers, see Chakravarti 1951: 111-155, Frauwallner 1973: 222— 
225 and Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 107-146. On passages in the Mahabharata dealing 
with Sankhya and Yoga teachers, see also Brockington 1999. For the possible identification 
of lévarakrsna with Varsaganya and Vindhyavasin, see Takakusu 19042: 37—60, Bronkhorst 
1985: 205-210 and Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 131-146 and 149. The Yuktidipika mentions 
several Sankhya-Yoga teachers, such as Paurika, Paficadhikarana, Patafijali (a Sankhya 
teacher) and Vindhyavasin. Vindhyavasin's ideas are to be gathered from references to him 
in different works, as no work by him is extant. Frauwallner (1973: 315-320) treats some of 
his views. On Patafijali, the Sankhya teacher, see Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 129-130. 

61  Analternative reading for purusarthartham is purusarthajnanam, i.e., "the knowledge of 
the purusa's goal" or "the knowledge for the sake of purusa." See for instance the reading 
of ka. 69 in GPBh, p. 61, Vi, p. 78 and V2, p. 66. 
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excellent means of purification. Asuri also [bestowed it] upon Pafica- 
sikha, [who] propagated this system. And this [system], having been 
transmitted by a succession of disciples, was summarized in the form of 
arya [verses] by Īsvarakrsņa, whose thoughts are noble, after he had cor- 
rectly understood the doctrine. The topics [developed] in the 70 [verses] 
(i.e., the Sankhyakarika), are the [same] topics as [that of] the entire Sasti- 
tantra (i.e., the treatise of 6o topics), [but] deprived of short narratives 
and free from [discussions of] opponents’ views.®? 


Kapila, who is referred to as “the supreme sage" in the above quotation, is con- 
sidered the founder of the Sankhya system.9? Kapila's name does not appear 
in the Sankhyakarika itself, only in its commentaries. Kapila and Asuri are 
legendary figures related to the early transmission of Sankhya teachings and no 
specific philosophical concepts can be attributed to them with certainty. The 
Moksadharma section of the Mahabharata and Sankhya-Yoga literature, attrib- 
utes several points of view to Pafica$ikha. These views, however, do not present 
any uniformity or coherence and are rather chaotic.9^ In addition, some of 
these attributions are clearly erroneous. It is therefore possible that the name 
Pafica$ikha was used by the Sankhya philosophers as an instrument to provide 
authoritativeness to certain views, but without reference to an actual historical 
figure. 

According to the Sankhyakarika, Īsvarakrsņa summarized the doctrine 
transmitted via Asuri and Paūicašikha. The last kārikā explains that the top- 
ics described in 70 strophes are the same as those of the Sastitantra, a work 
considered as having served as the foundation of the Sankhyakarika. This lat- 
ter work is known on the basis of reference to it in other sources, which are, 
however, inconsistent and which attribute the work variously to Kapila, Pati- 
casikha or Varsaganya.9? Varsaganya, another early teacher associated with 
Sankhya who is not mentioned in the above kārikās, appears to be the best can- 
didate for the authorship of the Sastitantra.99 


62 SK 69-72: purusarthartham idam šāstram guhyam paramarsiņā samakhyatam | sthity- 
utpattipralayas ca cintyante yatra bhütanam ||69|| etat pavitram agryam munir asuraye 
‘nukampaya pradadau | āsurir api paricasikhaya tena ca bahudhā krtam tantram ||7o|| 
šisyaparamparayāgatam isvarakrsnena caitad aryabhih | samksiptam āryamatinā samyag 
vijnaya siddhantam ||71|| saptatyam kila ye 'rthās te rthāh krtsnasya sastitantrasya | akhya- 
yikavirahitah paravadavivarjitas capi ||72||. 

63 On Kapila, see for instance Jacobsen 2008. 

64 See Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 18-123 and Motegi 1999. 

65 Larson & Bhattacharya 1987: 17-118 and 127. 

66 Oberhammer 1960; Bronkhorst 2008: 79. 
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The title Sarikhyakarika perhaps postdates the composition of the work as 
such. Among the editions of its commentaries available to me, only that of the 
Gaudapadabhasya by Har Dutt Sharma (1933) provides this title in its colo- 
phon. According to Junjiro Takakusu, the work commonly referred to as the 
"Suvarnasaptati also bears the title Sankhyasastra, which is the result of a 
transliteration from Sanskrit to Chinese.*7 The Yuktidipika, the Sankhyavrtti, 
the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti and the Jayamangala all have the 
designation sankhyasaptati in their respective colophons, which can be trans- 
lated as “the seventy [verses] of Sankhya.”® As for the Tattvakaumudi, no spe- 
cific title is provided for the text it glosses. Given this fact, Sankhyakarika may 
not be the original title of the work attributed to I$varakrsna, and further invest- 
igation into the available manuscripts of the commentaries would perhaps 
result in a reconsideration of the original title of this work.9? Even so, the title 
Sankhyakarika appears to have been adopted as the designation of this funda- 
mental and hegemonic text of Sankhya in the secondary literature. 

The etymological meaning of the word sarikhya is “related to numbers” It 
is, however, reasonable to follow Edgerton's translation and understand it as 
meaning "(the method of salvation) based on reckoning or calculation"? when 
it is used to refer to the philosophical system. The synonyms of this term which 


»« 


are offered in the Amarakosa" are carcā (“repeating over in thought,” “consid- 
ering”) and vicarana ("consideration"), a definition that rather concurs with 
the interpretation of Edgerton. In addition, the term sãńkhya, especially in the 
plural, can refer to an adherent of the philosophical system, rather than solely 
to the doctrinal system itself. 

The above outline on questions related to the authorship and title of the 


Sankhyakarika aims at contextualizing the Kitab Sank within this tradition. 


3.332 The Kitab Sank 

In the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind, al-Birüni mentions the “[ Kitab] Sank which Kapila 
composed" ( & dē SL). He thus conceives Kapila as the author of the 
original cause of the Kitab Sank, not as the founder of a philosophical sys- 


67 Takakusu 19042: 4. 

68 Except for sections seven to nine, the section-colophons of the Yuktidīpikā read (sarikhya) 
saptati. 

69 This was suggested to me by Maas ina personal communication. However, such an invest- 
igation lies beyond the scope of the present study. 

70 Edgerton 1924: 36-37. 

71 Quoted in Chakravarti 1951: 2, n. 2. 

72  Tahqiq (1958), p. 102.2-3; Sachau 1910: 1/132. The exact Latin transliteration of the Arabic 
word here is sānga. 
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tem.”3 Apart from this statement, al-Bīrūnī does not provide any additional 
information on Kapila and never refers to I$varakrsna or to the other teachers 
mentioned in the kārikās, such as Āsuri or Paficasikha. As already mentioned, 
Kapila's name only appear in the commentaries on the Sarikhyakarika and is 
absent from the kārikās themselves. These observations lead to two possible 
hypotheses: either al-Bīrūnīs interlocutors supplemented his knowledge and 
attributed the source of the Kitab Sank to Kapila, or al-Birüni worked with a 
commentary which explicitly mentioned Kapila.”* The two possibilities are not 
mutually exclusive. At any rate, as I show in Chapter 6, al-Birüni made use of a 
written commentary on the karikas. 

Moreover, al-Birüni does not mention any other name in relation to the com- 
position of the Kitab Sank that reminds any of the known commentators on the 
Sankhyakarika, such as Mathara or Vacaspatimisra. He, however, enumerates 
another book in the Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind, which is most probably connected to 
Sankhya, namely “the eponymous book composed by Gauda the ascetic” (8 
as b > e 3 sal Zl 35 A£).75 Al-Birüni does not provide any description of the 
topic of Gauda's book, which would have helped in the identification of this 
text. Whether this Gauda is Gaudapāda, the author of the Sankhya comment- 
ary or not is uncertain.”% However, as al-Bīrūnī enumerates this book beside 
the Kitab Sank, he certainly considered them as two distinct works. Thus, the 
mention of Gauda here does not point to the authorship of the Kitab Sank, but 
to that of another Sankhya, or any other Sanskrit, text. 

Furthermore, al-Bīrūnī entitles his translation Kitab Sank, literally The Book 
Sank. As already mentioned, the manuscript of its text is not extant. However, 
in the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind, al-Bīrūnī explicitly refers to it by name eleven times, 
less than to the Kitab Patangal. The following table illustrates all places where 
the Kitab Sank is mentioned in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind: 


73 The context in which this account occurs makes it clear that al-Bīrūnī refers to a book and 
not toa philosophical system. This statement by al-Bīrūnī is found in his account where he 
enumerates several Sanskrit philosophical works and system. See the full passage above, 
PP. 91-92. 

74 | A work identified as the Matharavrtti by Shripad Krishna Belvalkar (1917: 171) is for in- 
stance attributed to Kapila in the catalogue (Sanskrit manuscripts from Gujarat, Cutch, 
Sindh and Khandesh, compiled under the supervision of G. Bühler, Bombay 1873) where it 
was recorded. 

75 See above pp. 91-92. Tahqiq [1958], p. 102.2. 

76 Sachau posed the question of whether this Gauda was the author of the Gaudapad- 
abhasya, without, however, finding an answer (Sachau 1910: 11/267). As there is no inform- 
ation about the content of Gauda's book, it is difficult to provide a definitive answer as to 
whether this figure can be identified with the Advaita-Vedantin Gaudapāda, or with the 
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TABLE 6 List of references to the Kitab Sank in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind 

No. Arabic expression English translation and references 

1 cl. axl its name is Sank (Tahqiq [1958], p. 6.2; Sachau 1910: 1/8) 

2 dL. Of (3 inthe book Sank (Tahgīg [1958], p. 22.12; Sachau 1910: 1/30) 

3 2 dU. sk (à inthe book Sank (Tahqiq [1958], p. 36.15; Sachau 1910: 1/48) 

4 SU. yk „el the author of the book Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 47.13; Sachau 19 10: 1/62) 

5 Si. E (à in the book Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 48.16; Sachau 1910: 1/64) 

6 exu. = < à in the book Sank (Tahqiq [1958], p. 57.5; Sachau 1910: 1/75) 

7 Si. vk G in the book Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 62.1; Sachau 1910: 1/81) 

8 KU à jd  astatementin [the book] Sank (Tahqiq [1958], p. 63.7; Sachau 1910: 1/83) 
9 KU o S (3 in the book Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 67.11; Sachau 1910: 1/89) 

10 S e according to [the book] Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 69.15—16; Sachau 1910: 1/92) 
11 SL [the book] Sang (Tahqiq [1958], p. 102.1; Sachau 1910: 1/132) 


A clear phonetic correspondence can be established between al-Birüni's sank 
and the Sanskrit designation sarkhya, which is found in titles of works related 
to the Sankhya philosophy, such as Sankhyakarika, Sankhyasaptativrtti and 
Sankhyavrtti. Al-Biruni employs the Arabic sank when referring to both the 
title of the work he has translated and to the theories elaborated upon in it. 
The long à is always respected, whereas the aspirated consonant kh in the 
original Sanskrit is either transcribed as k or as g in the main Arabic prin- 
ted edition used in this research, losing its original aspiration. The difference 
between the characters k and g is minor, as only diacritic marks distinguish the 
two Semitic letters.”7 In al-Bīrūnīs works, the aspiration of consonants was not 
always rendered in the Arabic transliterations, at least according to the avail- 
able editions. The final ya, on the other hand, often disappears in the Arabic 
transliterations of original Sanskrit terms in al-Bīrūnīs writings." Al-Birüni 
does not provide a meaning for the term sankhya transliterated by him as sank. 

Lastly, as will become apparent in Chapter 6, he was in the habit of translat- 
ing the aphoristic text together with the commentary on them, so that the title 
Kitab Sankrepresents the translation of a work whose Sanskrit title included 
the word sankhya (sank in the Arabic transliteration) as the first member of 
a Sanskrit compound and a term such as -vrtti or -šāstra (kitab) as its second 
member. Thus, the above discussion showed how the information regarding 


author of the Sankhya commentary. Al-Birüni does not display direct acquaintance with 
Advaita-Vedanta in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. See also below on Gauda, p. 197. 

77 Sachau 1888: 10—11. 

78 Sachau 1888: 33-34. 
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the authorship and title of the Sarkhyakarika and of the Kitab Sank over- 
laps. The following two sections deal with the Yoga works and contextualize 
al-Birüni's Kitab Patangal within the Indian textual tradition in a similar man- 
ner. 


$3.3 The Patafijalayogasastra 

Contrasting with the Sankhyakarika, the Pātarijalayogašāstra itself does not 
offer literary evidence for the history of its textual transmission. However, the 
name Hiranyagarbha is connected to the transmission of Yoga. This figure is, for 
instance, honoured in the initial laudatory verses of the Tattvavaisaradi and of 
the later Yoga text Maniprabha relating to PY$ 1.1."? The author of the Vivarana, 
when glossing PY$ (1904) 111.39, also refers to Hiranyagarbha, stating that his 
work, or the method described in it, explained the means of controlling one's 
breath in detail.8° Thus, the role of Hiranyagarbha in the transmission of Yoga 
is not as clear as that of Kapila for Sankhya. 

Furthermore, two different points of view co-exist among ancient and mod- 
ern scholars regarding the authorship of the Pātartjalayogašāstra. These two 
opinions arise from the fact that this work is composed of two conflated layers 
of text. This is evidenced by the last member of the Sanskrit compound mak- 
ing up the title of the work: sastra, or treatise, encompassing both a series of 
aphorisms (sutras), the first layer of text, and a relatively concise commentary 
(bhasya) that constitutes the second layer. 

The first opinion supports the idea that two different authors composed the 
two layers of text, respectively, so that the sūtra-part, referred to as the Yogas- 
utra, is believed to have been compiled by Patafijali, while the bhasya-part, the 
so-called Yogabhasya, was supposedly penned by [Vedaļvyāsa, the legendary 
compiler of the Mahabharata.®! According to the second opinion, the Patan- 

jalayogasastra is conceived as a whole that a single author composed, generally 

identified with Patafijali. The following section summarizes the current state 
of research, in order to situate the evidence provided by al-Bīrūnī within this 
debate. 

Hermann Jacobi, followed by Bronkhorst, was the first to question the attri- 
bution of the alleged Yogabhasya to Vyasa. Jacobi points out that Vyasa is not 
mentioned in the chapter-colophons of the work as available to him. He further 


79 TVS, pp. 2.7 and 31.20, MP, p. 2.20 See also Woods 1914: 5 and 26. 

80  Vivarana (1952), p. 294.14. The commentary in fact uses an adjective derived from this per- 
sonal name, i.e., hairanyagarbha. 

81 Garbe 1896: 40-41; Dasgupta 1920: i, 1922: 212, 1924: vii and 1941: 181; Strauss 1925: 178 and 
191; Renou & Filliozat 1953: 46; Tucci 1957: 99; Angot 2008. 
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notes that, in the chapter-colophon appearing in several editions of the work, 
the derivative Sanskrit adjective patarijala, meaning “of Patafijali" or “related to 
Patafijali,” qualifies the expression sark/yapravacana yogasastra, that is, "the 
Yoga treatise expressive of Sankhya.”®? This remark implies that several editors 
of the work considered Patafijali the author of the whole šāstra. In his attempt 
to establish the oldest reading of these chapter-colophons, Maas supports Jac- 
obi's and Bronkhorst's observations, when he remarks that there is no mention 
in these chapter-colophons of Vyasa as having been involved in the composi- 
tion of the Pātartjalayogašāstra.83 

According to the chapter-colophons, thus, it is not only the sūtra-part that 
is attributed to Patafijali, but the work as a whole. The adjective pātanijala (“of 
Patafijali") indeed qualifies the compound yogasastra ("Yoga treatise"). Thus, 
these chapter-colophons indicate that the scribes of the various copies of the 
Patanjalayogasastra did not dissociate the sutra-layer of the text from its com- 
mentary. Another clue to the text's being an integrated whole is the fact that 
the sutras do not boast their own chapter-colophons and were thus not con- 
sidered independent from the bhasya.** Furthermore, since “in the early clas- 
sical period of Indian philosophy the terms sūtra and bhasya did not designate 
different literary genres but compositional elements of scholarly works (sas- 
tra),85 it is likely that the Patafijalayogasastra was also conceived as a single 
whole when it was originally compiled. 

In addition to the evidence drawn from the colophons of the manuscripts 
of the Patarijalayogasastra, several classical Indian thinkers appears to have 
considered that the entire treatise ($āstra) was composed by a single author 
whose name was not Vyasa, such as Sankara, the author of the Vivarana. The 
first edition of this commentary, in 1952, followed by Rukmani's edition in 2021, 
refers to the commentary either as the Patafijalayogasutrabhasyavivarana or 
as the Patarijalayogasastravivarna (my emphases).%6 This indicates a lack of 
clarity on this question among the scribes and editors of the text. Nevertheless, 
Bronkhorst and Wezler have drawn the attention of Indologists to the fact that 
the former reading may not have been an accurate rendition of the original 
title.” 


82 Jacobi1970: 683 and 685; Bronkhorst 1985: 203. Maas thoroughly discusses the question in 
several of his publications; see Maas 2006: xii-xix, 2009: 264, and 2013: 57—59 and 62-65. 

83 Maas 2006:xx—xxi. Chapter-colophons of the Patafijalayogasastra are provided in Table 9, 
below, in comparison to the corresponding titles of the chapters in the Kitab Patangal. 

84 Maas 2013: 58. 

85 Maas 2013: 65. 

86 Sastri & Sastri 1952: 1, 119, 232 and 370; Rukmani 2001: 1/204, 377, 2001: 11/211. 

87  Wezler 1983: 17 and 37, nn. 1 and 2; Bronkhorst 1985: 203, n. 12. 
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Harimoto’s critical edition on the Vivarana confirms these preliminary 
observations and offers another reading of the commentary’s title based on the 
colophons, that is the Patarijalayogasastrabhasyavivarana (my emphasis).58 
This reading may indicate that the author of this commentary considered 
Patafijali’s work an integral treatise ($āstra) and did not necessarily dissoci- 
ate the sutras from their bhāsya. Accordingly, the Vivarana comments on the 
Patanjalayogasastra in its entirety. As it is one of the earliest extant comment- 
aries on the Patanjalayogasastra, it may be regarded as a faithful witness of the 
classical understanding of the Patarijalayogasastra’s structure and authorship. 

Further, as several scholars have already noted, other authors, such as Srid- 
hara in the Nyayakandali (dated to 991), Abhinavagupta in some of his works 
(Kashmir second half ofthe nth c.) and Mallisena in the Syadvadamajijart (end 
of the 13th c.) appears to have considered that Patatijali was the author of both 
layers of texts.9? 

The conception of the Pātarijalayogašāstra as being a work composed by 
two distinct authors perhaps found its origin in the Tattvavaisaradi, written 
by Vācaspatimišra in the mid-tenth century. This commentary on the Pātari- 
jalayogasastra, at least according to the printed editions, calls the author of 
the bhasya Vyasa, in both the laudatory verses and the chapter-colophons. 
However, as Bronkhorst and Maas note, Vacaspatimisra’s attitude on this ques- 
tion is ambiguous, and his different works offer contradictory evidence: at 
least one passage of his Vyāyavārttikatātparyatīkā indicates that Vacaspatim- 
isra attributed a portion of the bhāsya found in the Pātarijalayogašāstra to 
Patafijali.90 

The Rajamartanda, in contrast with the other two discussed commentar- 
ies on the Patarijalayogasastra, only comments upon the sūtras as aforemen- 
tioned. By doing so, the Rajamartanda may also have influenced the textual tra- 
dition on the composition of the Yogasūtra and its bhasya. The authors of later 
commentaries on the sūtras, such as Vijfianabhiksu who wrote the Sarkhyapra- 
vacana (mid-16th c.),9! Ramananda Sarasvati who composed a Maniprabha 
(late 16th c.),9? or Nāgeša (or Nāgojī) Bhatta, the author of the Vrtti (early 18th 
c.),93 also seem to have considered the sutras and the bhāsya as two separate 
entities.?* 


88 . Harimoto 1999: 36, 350, n. 6 and 2014: 9, n. 3. 

89 For further references and detailed studies on these works, see Jacobi 1970: 685, Raghavan 
1980: 78-87, Bronkhorst 1985: 203-207, and Maas 2006: xii-xv and 2013: 57. 

go Bronkhorst 1985: 204-207, and Maas 2006: xiii-xiv and 2013: 68. 

91 Maas 2006: xiii. 

92 Larson & Bhattacharya 2008: 54 and 282-283. 

93  1d.:355-356. 

94 Jacobi 1970: 685. 
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Lastly, the word vyasa, supposedly referring to the author of the bhasya 
called [Vedaļvyāsa, is only found in some chapter-colophons of late manu- 
scripts of the Patarijalayogasastra. The only mention of Vyasa in the Vivarana 
actually occurs in connection with a quotation drawn from the Mahabharata 
and does not refer to the author of the bhdasya at all.?* Maas offers an altern- 
ative interpretation of the occurrence of the word vyāsa in the more recent 
manuscripts of the Patarijalayogasastra and in the commentary by Vācas- 
patimisra. The word may be understood as a derivative of the verbal root vi-as 
(‘to dispose of something, to arrange something") formed with the un-adi suf- 
fix.96 In this sense, it would thus simply mean “compiler.” This interpretation 
implies that the word vyasa may have originally been used as a generic designa- 
tion, and not as a proper name. If this is correct, it is possible that Vacaspatim- 
išra interpreted the term differently from its original meaning and ascribed the 
work to the author [Veda |vyasa.?" 

Two main opinions therefore emerge concerning the authorship of the 
Patanjalayogasastra in the Indian textual tradition. Some scribes and authors 
considered Patafijali as having penned both the sutras and the bhasya, while 
others regarded him as the author of the Yogasūtra and [Veda]vyasa as the 
author of the Yogabhasya. It further appears from this survey that there was 
a certain confusion as to who had written what. The above disparity of opin- 
ions among ancient and medieval Indian thinkers is probably at the root of 
the division of opinions that exists in modern scholarship. However, a number 
of sources, notably early works on Yoga, supports the position that the Patari- 
jalayogasastra was written as a single entity by a single author. This suggests 
that the confusion arose later on in the textual transmission. 


3.3.4 The Kitab Patangal 

According to the Kitab Patangal, Hiranyagarbha played a role in the transmis- 
sion of the philosophical system elaborated in its Sanskrit source. The laud- 
atory introduction to al-Bīrūnīs translation indeed explains that his source 
follows the “method of Hiraņyagarbha”?8 Barring this figure, al-Bīrūnī does not 
specify any personal name for the authorship of the Kitab Patangal. However, 
several observations lead to the conclusions that the Arabic term pātanģal 
refers to the author, to the title of the book and to a protagonist of the narrative 
created by al-Bīrūnī. 


95 Maas 2006: xv and 2013: 58—59. 

96 Tubb & Boose 2006: 49. 

97 Maas 2013: 68. 

98 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 310. See below Section 5.3. 
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To begin with, al-Birüni is unaware of the tradition that considers Vyasa 
the author of a work related to Yoga; the name Vyasa never appears in the 
Kitab Pātanģal. The text of the manuscript bears the letters Kel) Y (la-r-nà- 
s)—which have no meaning—in a passage of the Kitab Patangal dealing with 
cosmography and corresponding to the group of question/answer 46 (KP 46). 
Hellmut Ritter emends them to read Kok, J (li-wyāsa), literally meaning “for/of 
Vyasa,” thus making the Arabic word render a transliteration of the Sanskrit 
vyāsa and artificially associating the name Vyasa with the Kitab Patangal. 
Shlomo Pines and Tuvia Gelblum point out, however, that in the Tahqiq ma li- 
l-Hind al-Birüni does refer to Vyasa with Cyl.» or (“ly (wyāsa or byāsa), that is, 
with a final voiceless plain sibilant , » (s) instead of the voiceless emphatic sibil- 
ant pe (s).9? Further, Pines and Gelblum propose the reading 52! ; Y! (al-aradi; 
"earths"). This solution suits the context of this section of KP 46, considering the 
general topic of the passage dealing with cosmography.!0° 

When al-Bīrūnī mentions Vyasa in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, he refers to him as 
the son of Parasara and the author of the Kitab Bharata. Occasionally, he attrib- 
utes to Vyasa a role in the transmission of the Vedas.!?! Thus, al-Bīrūnī never 
associates the name Vyasa with the Kitab Patangal, just as the name Vyasa is 
never explicitly connected to the composition of the bhasya in the Patarijalayo- 
gasastra or in the Vivarana. 

In addition, the full title of the Kitab Patangal is: The Book by Patangal the 
Indian, on the Liberation from the Burdens, [being] a Translation into Arabic by 
Abū l-Rayhan Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Bīrūnī. Given this title, it is clear that 
al-Bīrūnī regarded Patangal as the author of the book.!?? In order to delve fur- 
ther into the question of who al-Bīrūnī believed the author was, the numerous 
references to Patangal in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind are provided in the following 
table: 


99 KP 46, p. 185, n. 6; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 304 and 1983: 275, n. 88; Maas 2013: 59. On KP 46 
of the Kitab Patangal, see below Table 10. 

ioo For the full passage, see below p. 173. 

101 For the mention of Vyasa (or vyāsa) in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, see Tahqiq (1958), pp. 34.2, 
78.14, 82.10, 97.8, 101, 102.10, 102.15, 104.4, 134.5, 196.7, 286.15, 296.16, 310.9, 331, 334.4 and 
334-10; Sachau 1910: 1/44, 104, 107, 126, 131, 132, 134, 171, 238, 340, 341, 352, 369, 394, 397 and 
398. 

102 The edition by Ritter (KP, p. 1671-2) reads the plural word meaning “metaphors” or 
“images” (AU Yl) instead of “burdens” (JYI), which is the reading proposed by Pines 
and Gelblum (1966: 308, n. 51). Massignon (1954 [1922]: 97) and Hauer (1930: 276) concur 
with Ritter on his reading. However, Pines’ and Gelblum’s reading, i.e., “burdens,” appears 
appropriate, as al-Birüni uses this word to translate the concept of afflictions (Klesa). 
According to the Pātarijalayogašāstra, mental absorption not only weakens these afflic- 
tions but also brings about isolation (kaivalya) of the conscious self (purusa). The title of 
al-Bīrūnīs translation would refer to this specific idea. 
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TABLE 7 List of references to Patangal in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind 


No. Arabic expression English translation and references 

1 Jel < w [the book] is known as Patangal (Ta/iqiq [1958], p. 6.3; Sachau, 1910: 1/8) 

2 JEL vk à in the book Pātanģal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 20.9710; Sachau 1910: 1/27) 

3 JEL vk (à in the book Pātanģal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 42.7-8; Sachau 1910: 1/55) 

4 Jet E cle JG the author of the book Pātanģal said (Tahgiq [1958], p. 52.5; Sachau 1910: 1/68) 

5 Jēl dl L ljg and this is what [the book] Patangal said (Tahgīg [1958], p. 53.8; Sachau, 1910: 
1/70) 

6 JEL _8 (à in the book Pātanģal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 58.5; Sachau 1910: 1/76) 

7 JEL okb à at the end of the book Pātanģal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 61.16-17; Sachau 1910: 1/81) 

8 JEL vk (à in the book Pātanģal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 62.10; Sachau 1910: 1/82) 

9 JEL 3» d| in the [same] manner as [the book] Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 66.12; Sachau 
1910: 1/87) 

10 JEL vk (à in the book Pātanģal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 70.13; Sachau 1910: 1/93) 

11 JEL LPs and like [the book] Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 102.3; Sachau 1910: 1/132) 

12 JEL ce according to [the book] Patangal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 150.9; Sachau 1910: 1/189) 

13 JEL vk pi for the commentator in the book Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 191.1; Sachau 


1910: 1/232) 


14 JEL vk puis os but the commentator in the book Pātanģal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 192.6—7; Sachau 
1910:1/234) 


15 JEL m the commentator in [the book] Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 193; Sachau 1910: 
1/235) 

16 JEL wig gee the commentator in the book Pātanģal (Tahgīg [1958], p. 194.6; Sachau 1910: 
1/236) 


17 JEL Lk pa ce according to the commentator in [the book] Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 196.15; 
Sachau 1910: 1/238) 


18 Jet vk 253 like the commentator in the book Patangal (TaAqiq [1958], p. 205.14; Sachau 
1910:1/248) 


19 Jet a5 f according to the commentary in [the book] Patangal (Tahqiq [1958], p. 393.5; 
Sachau 1910: 11/62) 
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The word pātanģal is invariably written with a long a in the initial syllable, in 
both the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind and the Kitab Patangal. Pines and Gelblum suggest 
that al-Birüni consistently uses the long à in order to make sure that his reader- 
ship would read the correct vowel.!® This transliteration probably renders the 
Sanskrit adjective patarijala, that is, the vrddhi ablaut of the first vowel in the 
proper name Patafijali, which is found in the title of the Sanskrit text. In gen- 
eral, al-Biruni’s Arabic transliterations of Sanskrit words preserve the correct 
length of vowels, as shown Table 5 in Chapter 2 of this book. Nevertheless, in 
Sanskrit, the word pātafijala is an adjective compounded in the title of the work 
and refers to its author; patarijali is the actual name of the author. In Arabic, 
adjectives are not formed by lengthening vowels in the original word. 

According to Carl Edward Sachau, the Arabic word pātanģal may refer to 
both the author and the title of the book, while for Surendranath Dasgupta, it 
is nothing more than the title of al-Bīrūnīs translation.!°* Three occurrences 
of this word in context support Sachau's contention. The first example of the 
above listed items reads, "[the book] is known as Patangal” (no. 1). Item num- 
ber 4 has the expression “the author of the book Patangal”; and finally, the 
instance found in number n occurs within an enumeration of different titles 
of Indian works, thus suggesting that there the word patangal is understood as 
the title of the text. 

In the other cases, the Arabic expression can be freely interpreted as mean- 
ing either “the book [entitled] Patangal" or “the book by Patangal" Al-Bīrūnī 
may not have felt the need to specify the author's name, for the simple reason 
that it was already provided in the title of his translation. In contrast, he needed 
to provide the name of the author of the Kitab Sank as it was not evident from 
the title of his translation. It is then likely that al-Bīrūnī did not distinguish 
between the adjectival form of the name (pātartjala) and the proper name itself 
(patarijali); he seems to have used the same form, namely patangal, to translit- 
erate both Sanskrit words. If this hypothesis is correct, it lends evidence to the 
assertion that al-Bīrūnī's knowledge of Sanskrit grammar was relatively super- 
ficial. 

In Table 7, there are six mentions of a specific commentator (mufassir) of, 
or in, the Kitab Patangal (nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18) and one instance refers to 
a commentary (tafsīr) of, or in, the Kitab Patangal (no. 19). Al-Birüni merged 
a text and a commentary on it in his Kitab Patangal> Furthermore, as Maas 
points out, the Arabic term kitāb (book)—in the same way as in the title Kitab 


103 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 308, n. 50. 
104 Sachau 1910: 11/257; Dasgupta 1930: 60. 
105 Seebelow Section 5.2. 
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Sank—may well have been used as a translation of the Sanskrit šāstra (treat- 
ise), thus referring to two layers of text, and not only to the sütras.9 Con- 
sequently, the commentary mentioned by al-Birüni may already have formed 
part of the source of the Kitab Patangal instead of being a commentary on it. 
Indeed, neither the grammatical study of the expressions in Table 7 nor the 
analysis of specific passages of al-Biruni's translation in Chapters 4 and 5 below 
excludes this possibility. 

On the contrary, the discussion in Section 5.2 of the present book suggests 
that it is appropriate to understand the commentary as being part of the source 
of the Kitab Patangal. Therefore, the translation “the commentator in the Kitab 
Patangal’ is preferred, rather than “the commentator on the Kitab Pātanģal” in 
Table 7 above. 

In addition, it is evident that al-Birüni conceived Patangal as a protagonist 
of the narrative about the origin of the Kitab Patangal, as the beginning of this 
work indicates: 


[ Question] 1. The ascetic roaming in deserts and jungles questioned 
Patangal and said to him: [...] 
[Answer]. Patangal said: [...].10” 


The explicit naming of this figure appears to be an innovation on al-Bīrūnī's 
part. He himself explains that he had reshaped the text into a dialogue in his 
translation, which led him to introduce a new character the wise Patangal, who 
answers to guestions.!08 

Furthermore, in the case of the Kitab Patangal, if al-Birüni based his trans- 
lation on the Patarijalayogasastra, he elided the crucial word yoga in his inter- 
pretation ofthe title of his source. As a matter of fact, he never transliterates the 
word yoga in the context of the Indian philosophy, in both the Kitab Patangal 
and the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. Instead of including this word in the title of his 
translation, he appears to have preferred to define the topic of the work he 
translated. He explains it as dealing with “the liberation from the burdens" ($ 
JS! Cr U2) in the title of the work and, elsewhere, as being “the means 
leading to the perfection of the soul by the liberation from these bonds and to 


106 Maas 2013: 59-60. 

107 KP1, p. 169.10 and 16945; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 313. The reading of this passage is uncer- 
tain. Ritter (KP, p. 169, n. 4) proposes two possibilities: "jungle" ((»2U4J!) or “wasteland, 
desert” ( 34I). The first reading has been chosen here. See also Pines & Gelblum 1966: 
313, n. 92. 

108 On the dialogical form of the Kitab Patangal, see below Section 4.3.1. 
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the attainment of eternal happiness" (ls je peli | 231 JE (I ‘oil UA 
BAYI dred! SI so JI» (860)09 As seen in Section 4.4.3 of the present book, 
al-Bīrūnī often supplemented his sources with definitions, in order to help his 
readership understand the text. In this particular case, he would have glossed 
the topic of the translated work instead of transliterating the word yoga in its 
title. 

Thus, the above discussion showed different functions that al-Birüni attrib- 
uted to the Arabic term Patangal, namely author, title and a protagonist. It also 
highlighted how al-Bīrūnī conceived the Sanskrit source of his Arabic trans- 
lation as made up of two layers of text composed by one author, in the same 
manner as several ancient Indian thinkers understood the nature of the Patan- 

jalayogasastra. In addition, thanks to an examination of the instances of the 
expression Kitab Patangal in the Tahgīg mā li-L-Hind, I suggested that the com- 
mentary which al-Bīrūnī associates with the title Kitab Pātanģal may be integ- 
rated into the Sanskrit source of this work, rather than a gloss that comments 
upon it. 

Lastly, al-Birüni used the Arabic word kitab as a generic term to render a 
Sanskrit word similar as šāstra, thus including under this label a fundamental 
text and its commentary. Furthermore, the two titles of al-Bīrūnīs translations 
indicate that he drew upon works whose title included the words patarijala and 
sankhya. Whereas the Arabic words patandal and sank are relatively accurate 
renderings of the corresponding Sanskrit words, the Arabic kitāb (8), that 
is, “book,” is a generic term. 

In general, the pieces of philological information presented so far tend to 
show that the Sanskrit sources of the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal respect- 
ively belonged to the Sarkhyakarika and Pātarijalayogašāstra traditions. As a 
foretaste of the discussions in the subsequent chapters, I also highlighted al- 
Bīrūnīs proclivity to transform his source-texts and creativity, with the 
examples of the protagonist that he added into his translation and the elision 
and definition of the term yoga. 


3.4 Intersections and Disagreements of the Two Philosophical Systems 
3.4.1 The Indian Sankhya and Yoga 


In order to further contextualize the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal within the 
Sanskrit tradition of Sankhya and Yoga, the next two sections discuss the nature 


109 KP, p. 168.11-12; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 311. 
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of the relationship of the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies, on the one hand, and 
of al-Bīrūnīs interpretations on the other. 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who provides the “first academic publication on 
Yoga philosophy based on primary sources,"!? conceived Patafijali’s Yogašās- 
tra and Kapila's Sankhya as belonging to the same doctrine, while conceding 
that they also display distinct features. Along similar lines, Erich Frauwallner 
interpreted Yoga as “a second direction of the School” of Sankhya.!2 

The terms sankhya and yoga as they appear in epic literature, such as the 
Bhagavadgita, refer respectively to “the way of salvation by pure knowledge, 
the intellectual method" and to a “disciplined, unselfish activity" producing 
“none of the evil results which action otherwise produces;"!? both practices 
share a common aim, that is, salvation, but employ two different methodolo- 
gies.!!t 

The terms nirisvara-sankhya meaning “Sankhya without [a creator] God” 
and sesvara-sankhya meaning “Sankhya with [a creator] God,” have been used 
in Sanskrit literature since at least the eighth century to distinguish between 
two different systems of thought. The common view holds that the adjective 
nirīšvara was used to refer to the Sankhya system, while sesvara qualified the 
Yoga system. Refuting this view, Bronkhorst argues that at an early date the 
expression nirisvara-sankhya actually stood for both Sankhya and Patafijali’s 
Yoga. However, Madhava's Sarvadaršanasamgraha (15th c.) certainly makes use 
of sesvara-sankhya to refer to the Yoga philosophy of the Pātarijalayogašās- 
tra and of nirisvara-sankhya to designate the system elaborated upon in the 
Sānkhyakārikā by l$varakrsna.!5 It is unknown whether Madhava created this 
specific terminological distinction or whether he followed an earlier tradition. 
Nevertheless, as Bronkhorst shows, no evidence has been found that would sug- 
gest that Indian thinkers explicitly dissociated the two systems by using these 
terms prior to Madhava's distinction.!!6 

Further, the phrasing of the chapter-colophons of the Pātarijalayogašāstra 
puts the two compounds sankhya-pravacana ("expressive of Sankhya") and 
yoga-šāstra ("Yoga treatise") in apposition in such a way that sankhyapravacana 
qualifies yogašāstra. The chapter-colophons thus indicate that some scribes 


110 Maas 2013: 55. 

111 Colebrooke 1824: 38, quoted in Maas 2013: 55. See also Renou & Filliozat 1953: 2. 
112  Frauwallner 1973: 224. 

113 Edgerton 1924: 4. 

114 Edgerton 1924: 19-20. 

115 Bronkhorst 1981: 316; Hattori 1999: 616. 

116 Bronkhorst 1981. 
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of copies of the Patafijalayogasastra considered his work as belonging to the 
teachings of Sankhya, or at least as being strongly related to this philosophical 
system.” 

Another example of the interconnection between Sankhya and Yoga is found 
in the Nyayabhusana by Bhasarvajfia (early or mid-1oth c.),!!$ who quotes sūt- 
ras from the Patarijalayogasastra referring to them as belonging to the “doc- 
trine of the followers of Sankhya" (samkhyanam matam).!9 

Furthermore, there are references to the Patafijala Yoga tradition in 
Sankhyakarika’s commentaries. For instance, Sankhya describes eight states 
(bhava) of the intellect (buddhi).!29 The first four are righteousness (dharma), 
knowledge ( jana), dispassion (viraga or vairagya) and mastery (aisvarya), 
whereas the last four consist in their opposites.?! The Gaudapadabhasya on 
ka. 23, in its explanation of righteousness, supplements its description with a 
quotation from the Pātarijalayogašāstra and reads: 


This intellect (buddhi) is eightfold, due to the variety of forms related 
to sattva and tamas. Among these, the form of the intellect pertaining 
to sattva is fourfold: righteousness, knowledge, dispassion and mastery. 
[Among these states of intellect, the one] named righteousness is char- 
acterized by compassion, generosity, [fulfilment of] ethical rules ( yama) 
and observances (niyama). Among these, the [fulfilment of] ethical rules 
and the observances have been defined in [the work] of Patafijali: "The 
[fulfilment of] ethical rules are non-violence, truth, abstaining from 
thievery, chastity and abstaining from possession; the observances are 
purity, contentment, religious austerity, practice of recitation and pro- 
found contemplation on I$vara."22 


117 Bronkhorst 1981: 309, 1985: 203 and 209; Larson 1999: 727 and 731; Maas 2006: xvi, xx-xxi 
and 2013: 58. The Sanskrit compound sarikhyapravacana can be interpreted as a bahuvrihi- 
compound (“whose teaching is Sankhya" or “expressive of Sankhya"), which serves as an 
adjective, or as a tatpurusa-compound (“the teaching of Sankhya”), as a noun apposition 
to the following compound pātarijala-yogašāstra (“the Yoga treatise related to Patafijali”). 
In this study, the first interpretation has been chosen. 

118 Torella (2011: 36) dates him to the second half of the ninth century. See however the dis- 
cussion in Slaje 1986 and the concluding notes in Muroya 2011: 358-359. 

119 Yogindrananda’s edition of 1968, p. 442, quoted in Torella 201: 91. 

120 On the theory of bhavas in classical Sankhya, see Frauwallner 1973: 267—271. 

121 Onal-Birüni's treatment of these concepts, see below pp. 219—221. 

122 GPBh, p. 261-5 on kā. 23: sā ca buddhir astāngikā, sāttvikatāmasarūpabhedāt. tatra 
buddheh sāttvikam rupam caturvidham bhavati—dharmah, jfíanam, vairāgyam, ais- 
varyam ceti. tatra dharmo nama dayadanayamaniyamalaksanah. tatra yamā niyamāš ca 
patanjale 'bhihitah. “ahimsasatyasteyabrahmacaryaparigraha yamāh” (sū. 11.30). "sauca- 
santosatapahsvadhyayesvarapranidhanani niyamah’ (sū. 11.32). 
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The author of the Gaudapadabhasya explains righteousness as including the 
fulfilment of ethical rules (yama) and observances (niyama), which are to be 
counted among the eight components (astānga) of the path that leads to lib- 
eration in the Patafijalayogasastra. The authors of the Matharavrtti and the 
Jayamangala also provide the two quotations from the Patafijalayogasastra in 
the context of this karika. Vacaspatimisra, in the Tattvakaumudi, on the other 
hand, only refers to the Yoga of the eight components (astarigayoga) in his com- 
mentary on ka. 23.123 

In the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti on ka. 19, the conscious self 
(purusa) is compared to a religious mendicant (bhiksu).?^ These two com- 
mentaries also qualify such a person as being "devoted to [the fulfilment] eth- 
ical rules and observances" ( yamaniyamarata), as well as a *master of Sankhya 
and Yoga" (sankhyayogacarya). Their authors thus associated the practice of 
ethical rules and observances with both systems of thought. 

Lastly, as outlined above in Section 3.2, Sankhya and Yoga of the classical 
period have similar metaphysical, ontological and epistemological views, while 
they offer different means of reaching isolation (kaivalya), or final liberation. 
The Sankhyakarika and its commentaries are concerned with the acquisition of 
the theoretical knowledge of a specific metaphysics and ontology. The Patan- 
jalayogasastra, on the other hand, chiefly describes the psychological and men- 
tal conditions of the human being, as well as different meditative states, the last 
of which brings about isolation (kaivalya).!?5 

Thus, although the exact relationship between Sankhya and Yoga is difficult 
to establish, the evidence outlined above shows that their respective doctrines 
share essential features, to the extent that some scribes of copies of the Patari- 
jalayogasastra have considered the work as belonging to Sankhya. 


123 The authors of the Sarikhyasaptativrtti, the Sankhyavrtti and the Yuktidīpikā also refer to 
the yogic ethical rules and observances when glossing ka. 23. However, the listed items 
in these commentaries do not correspond to those enumerated in the Patarijalayogasas- 
tra, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Mātharavrtti or the Jayamangala ad loc. Indeed, the three 
former commentaries do not include profound contemplation on lévara (i$varapranid- 
hana) among the observances. Instead, they list: abstaining from anger, obedience to one's 
master(s), purity, moderation with food and abstaining from negligence. As a correspond- 
ing excerpt from the Kitab Sank is not extant, it is not possible to draw conclusions about 
al-Bīrūnīs possible source on the basis of this passage. 

124 In Section 6.3.2, below, this analogy will be discussed in contrast to a passage drawn from 
the Kitab Sank. 

125 Renou & Filliozat 1953: 45; Rukmani 1999: 733 and 735; Whicher 1999: 779—780. See above 
Section 3.2. 
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3.4.2 The Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal 
As for the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal, an examination of how al-Birüni— 
and thus his informants—regarded them in their formal aspects lends short 
insight into the question of their relationship. Nevertheless, in the same way 
as the two Indian philosophies are interconnected in the Sanskrit tradition, 
the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal appear to have shared common features. 
First, al-Bīrūnī often mentions and quotes from these two works alongside each 
other. 

The first reference to these two books appears in his preface to the Tahqiq 
mā li-l-Hind and reads: 


Ihave translated two books into Arabic: the first of them on fundamental 
elements (tg>L11)!26 and a description of what exists (Sla 41 à2,2),27 
named Sank (L); the second on the liberation of the soul from the fet- 
ters of the body (09! LL ge il ad. 3), known as Pātanģal ( JU). 
These two [books] contain most principles (, 2 9!)12$ around which their 
(i.e., the Indians) faith revolves, without the subdivisions of their religious 


laws (ee d Q,2).29 


This passage suggests a connection between the topics of the two books, 
because al-Birüni mentions them together, but chiefly because he describes 
both of them as containing *most principles around which their faith revolves, 
without the subdivisions of their religious laws.” 

Further, Chapter 7 of the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind, entitled "On the nature of lib- 
eration from the world and of the path leading to it" (5 Kl! gye DoE LAS d 
aJl ce» RU 2! 42,2), includes interwoven quotations from the Kitab Sank and 
Kitab Patangal, combined with quotes drawn from the Kitab Gita and some 
Purāņas.!9 In this way, al-Bīrūnī stresses the correlations between the Kitab 
Sank and Kitab Patangal, especially in regard to Hindu soteriology. 


126 Sachau translates "origines" (sic). The plural Arabic word {gs can also signify “prin- 
ciples” or “fundamental elements." Al-Birüni refers here to the tattvas, i.e., principles. 

127 Sachau translates “created beings.” In its descriptions, classical Sankhya aims to encom- 
pass the imperceptible and phenomenal worlds. Therefore, *what exists" suits well here. 

128 The reading of this word follows Sachau's edition (Tahqiq [1887], p. 4.19) of the Arabic text, 
as the spelling is more accurate than in the Hyderabad edition (Tahqiq [1958]). 

129 Sachau translates: “most of the elements of the belief of the Hindu, but not all the 
single rules derived therefrom" (1910: 1/8). Al-Bīrūnī maybe contrasts theoretical principles 
(he YI) with practical applications or derivatives ( e | 9); see Tahqiq (1958), p. 6.1-4. See 
also Mario Kozah (2016: 176-179) on this passage. 

130 Tahgīg (1958), p. 51.15—67.8; Sachau 1910: 1/68—88. 
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Al-Bīrūnīs account also reflects the position of his Indian informants, who 
obviously regarded these two works as fundamental treatises on the subject of 
religion. Moreover, these informants and/or al-Bīrūnī himself assigned a com- 
mon definition to the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal, and thus recognized 
an inherent connection between them. 

In the above extract, al-Bīrūnī also provides distinct descriptions for the 
Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal, differentiating them in this way. On the 
one hand, the Kitab Sank is “on fundamental elements and a description of 
what exists"?! which is a reference to the metaphysics developed in classical 
Sankhya. Al-Bīrūnīs definition thus fits the emphasis this system puts on the 
enumeration, description and explanation of the twenty-five principles that 
constitute the world. On the other hand, the Kitab Patangal deals with "the lib- 
eration of the soul from the fetters of the body,” which refers to the Sanskrit 
kaivalya. In classical Sankhya and Yoga, as mentioned above, the purusa needs 
to be liberated, not from the “fetters of the body,” but from the false idea that 
it plays an active part in the evolutionary scheme of the world. In this partic- 
ular case, the Arabic word for "soul" (_,.#) translates the Sanskrit word pur- 
usa. 

Both al-Bīrūnī and his informants conceived the two works as describing 
different aspects of fundamental Indian religious beliefs, namely metaphysical 
and psychological principles. This understanding contrasts with the meaning 
of the terms yoga and sarikhya in the Epics and Upanisads. The philosophical 
descriptions in the Kitab Pātanģal and the Kitab Sank provided by al-Bīrūnī 
therefore rather correspond to the subjects dealt with in the Patarijalayogasas- 
tra and in the Sankhyakarika together with its commentaries. 


3.5 Concluding Remarks 


This chapter showed that al-Birüni was in some way aware of the tradition 
that considers Kapila as playing a role in the transmission of Sankhya, without 
however understanding him as the founder of the system of thought or credit- 
ing Iévarakrsna as the author of the source of the Kitab Sank. Al-Birüni associ- 
ated the method taught in the Sanskrit source of the Kitab Patangal with that 


131  Kozah (2016: 82) interprets this description as indicating that al-Bīrūnī solely used clas- 
sical Sankhya metaphysics. Several passages drawn from the Kitab Sank in the Tahqiq mā 
li-l-Hind are, however, dealing with other topics, such as the rewards of attaining heaven 
(Appendix, passage x1), the eight powers (Appendix, passage x111) and the nine rules how 
to conduct one's life (Appendix, passage xv). 
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of Hiranyagarbha. This latter view can be connected with the portrayal of Hir- 
anyagarbha, in some Sanskrit commentaries on the Patanjalayogasastra, as a 
figure who transmitted the philosophy of Yoga. 

Arabic sank, in the title of al-Biruni’s Kitab Sank, is a relatively faithful trans- 
literation of the Sanskrit word sankhya, which probably appeared in the title 
of the work he translated. In Indian tradition, the term sāriktya refers to the 
school of thought to which this work belongs. It is impossible to know whether 
al-Birüni considered sank as the designation of a philosophical system. In the 
case of the title Kitab Patangal, the Arabic patangal seems to express both the 
adjective pātarijala in the title of the translated work and the proper name 
Patafijali. 

Al-Birüni considered the source of the Kitab Patangal as one text composed 
by a single author, whom he did not conflate with Vyasa. His Indian inter- 
locutors most probably influenced this understanding. Thus, this view on the 
authorship of the Kitab Patangal suggests that its source was also considered to 
have been written by one single author, as the Patarijalayogasastra most prob- 
ably was. 

More generally, I also shed light on al-Birüni's understanding of the author- 
ship and title of the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal. His testimony on this 
subject reflects how ideas on these works circulated and were transmitted dur- 
ing the early eleventh century in Gandhara and Panjab. Al-Birüni's description 
of the Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal indicates that he and his informants 
regarded the two systems of thought as sharing common features; this equally 
mirrors the Indian textual tradition on the relationship between the philo- 
sophies of Sankhya and Yoga. 

Thus, in this chapter, I proposed a philological perspective in situating al- 
Bīrūnīs translations, demonstrating that his references to the Kitab Sank and 
Kitab Patangal are connected to the Sankhyakarika and Patarijalayogasas- 
tra traditions, respectively, rather than to any other Indian schools that had 
included Sankhya-Yoga concepts in their teachings. Therefore, I selected works 
belonging to these two traditions and predating the composition of the Tahqiq 
mā li-l-Hind in 1030, in order to examine the content of al-Bīrūnīs transla- 
tions and their possible Sanskrit sources. I put then forward in Chapters 4, 
5 and 6 of the present book that, when al-Bīrūnī translated works related to 
Sankhyakarika and Patafijalayogasastra literature into Arabic, he made extens- 
ive changes to his sources, by way of translation strategies. 


CHAPTER 4 


Al-Biruni’s Interpretative Strategies 


41 Al-Bīrūnī's Methods through the Lens of Translation Studies 


Several observations made during this research led to the decision of examin- 
ing al-Birunrs Kitab Sank and Kitab Patangal by way of translation strategies. 
First, several scholars have explored the relationship between these two trans- 
lations and Sanskrit literature, with the aim of determining their original 
Sanskrit sources. Mostly looking for literal correspondences between Arabic 
and Sanskrit works, they generally observed important parallels between the 
sources and the translations along with substantial differences.! Among them, 
Garbe, Pines and Gelblum observe that al-Birüni was creative in his transla- 
tions, yet they continued to analyse his work as if his translations were more or 
less literal.? N.A. Baloch writes that al-Birüni “was more concerned with ideas 
than with words,'? while in 2016 Mario Kozah, in his discussion of the Indian 
concept of liberation in al-Bīrūnī's writings, concludes that the latter “was act- 
ively engaged in a process of creatively reading and interpreting these Sanskrit 
texts rather than merely translating and citing from them.” 

Thus, scholars who studied al-Birüni's works have already foreseen the sig- 
nificance of his choices of interpretation for analysing his translations. They 
however have not deepened or developed their work in that direction. In this 
context, the present chapter supports and expands Baloch's and Kozah's obser- 
vations. 

Second, several passages of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind and of the Kitab Patangal 
already quoted in the present book suggest transformations (or confusion) on 
the part of al-Bīrūnī in his rendering of Indian philosophy into Arabic. Third, 
much of the discussion in Chapter 2 showed the essential role of the socio- 
intellectual context and of Indian informants for al-Bīrūnīs learning of Indian 
culture and philosophies. I thus argue that one has to comprehend the question 
of al-Bīrūnīs sources from different angles. 


Reviews on relevant scholarship are available in Sections 5.1 and 6.1 below. 

Garbe 1896: 41-42; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 305 and 307. 

Baloch 1973: 12. 

Kozah 2016:170. See also Kozah (2016:178) who argues that the role of al-Bīrūnīs interpretative 
work must be taken into account in future studies about his translations. In the introduction 
to his edition and translation of the Kitab Patangal, Kozah (2020: X1x-xx11) briefly discusses 
questions related to its composition and al-Bīrūnīs challenges for interpretating the Yoga 
work. 
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In Chapter 4, for methodological reasons, I chiefly base the analyses of al- 
Bīrūnīs interpretative choices on the Kitab Patangal, as the entire work is 
extant in contrast with the Kitab Sank, with the aim of exploring the concept 
of translational strategies and the processes through which al-Birüni prepared 
his translations. This conceptual framework bears fruits, as it not only helps 
have better and refined insight into the relationship between the Sanskrit and 
Arabic works, as well as exclude some commentaries from being the sources of 
these Arabic works, but also enables to explore different reasons for al-Birüni's 
interpretative choices. 

In order to do so, I adopt the working hypotheses that 1) the Kitab Sank was 
based on the Sankhyakarika and a commentary and 2) the Kitab Patangal was 
based on the Pātarijalayogašāstra. Throughout this chapter, I make use of these 
working hypotheses, which find support in the course of the discussion, and in 
the subsequent chapters of this research. Chapters 5 and 6 indeed confirm the 
two above working hypotheses, by discussing the possible sources of the Kitab 
Sank and Kitab Patangal, by providing additional examples taking into account 
all commentaries that belong to these two Sanskrit literary traditions. 

Before delving into textual analysis, I want to stress the importance of tak- 
ing into consideration challenges al-Birüni faced as a translator. In order to 
render the two Sankhya and Yoga texts into Arabic, he needed to translate 
not only from one language to another, but also from one cultural and histor- 
ical context to another. He had to accomplish the dual task of understanding 
Brahminical concepts that had been systematized hundreds of years before 
his time, that is, during the fourth-fifth century CE, and of conveying these 
Indian ideas to the Muslim audience of the early eleventh century. Further, 
the nature itself of these philosophical concepts certainly made the process 
of al-Bīrūnīs translation difficult. Moreover, Sanskrit and Arabic belong to two 
distinct language groups. The lack of common linguistic roots of the two lan- 
guages rendered the translation of these concepts even more arduous. Thus, 
al-Birüni had to bridge considerable temporal, cultural, conceptual and lin- 
guistic gaps in his effort to transfer the two Indian philosophies to the Islamic 
world of his time. In this context, thus, the field of Translation Studies provides 
an essential framework within which al-Bīrūnīs translations can best be under- 
stood. 

Reflecting on the parallels and discrepancies between a translation and an 
interpretation, Hans-Georg Gadamer theorizes that substantial discrepancies 
are in accordance with the degree of difference between the translated— 
or interpreted—text and its original source.5 Considering this idea as funda- 


5 Gadamer1976: 406-409. 
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mental for discussing processes of translation, Umberto Eco conceptualizes it 
as being the “difference in degree of intensity" (Fr. différence en degré d'intens- 
itē)* between the target-text, that is, the translation or interpretation, and the 
source-text, that is, the original work. For example, a literal translation would 
differ from its source in a low degree of intensity, while an interpretative work 
would depart from it in a high degree of intensity. 

A high degree of intensity in difference between an original and its trans- 
lation can partly be due to major gaps, temporal, cultural, conceptual, lin- 
guistic, etc., which differentiate the source-text and culture from the target- 
text and culture. When one compares the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal 
to the Sankhyakarika and Patarijalayogasastra textual tradition, respectively, 
it becomes clear that al-Bīrūnīs Arabic translations display discrepancies in 
a high degree of intensity in relation to their possible original sources. The 
various gaps he had to face necessitated an adaptation of his sources. These 
observations raise the question of whether it would even have been an option 
for al-Birüni to provide a word for word translation. His aim was to promote 
intellectual exchange across the Indian and Islamic cultures? and he inten- 
ded to provide an effective and meaningful translation for his readership. 
In the preface to the Kitab Patangal, he also explicitly specifies his wish to 
avoid a literal translation that might affect the meaning of his translation and 
announces three transformations that he made to his source text, as I show 
below.8 

An article by Maas and Verdon for the first time considered in detail al- 
Bīrūnīs interpretative choices. In this article, the authors describe these trans- 
formations, and elaborate on the concept of translational strategies.? This 
concept refers to the various possible choices of interpretation for translat- 
ing a text and relates to the way in which a translator negotiates between the 
source-text and the target-text. Al-Birtni, far from providing literal translations, 
interprets his sources and in doing so resorts to translational strategies. 


6 Eco 2010: 293. 

Tahgīg (1958), pp. 6.4-5 and 547.17-18; Sachau 1910: 1/8 and 11/246. Whereas al-Bīrūnī 
expresses this desire several times in the Tahgīg mā li--Hind and indeed transfers much 
information about India in his book, he did not deem that an exchange was possible with 
regard to the medical science, as noted by Fabrizio Speziale (2014: 785, n. 4). 

8 See al-Birüni's preface to the Kitab Patangal below pp. 132—133 (KP, pp. 167.21-168.5; Pines 
& Gelblum 1966: 310). The question of the reception of al-Bīrūnī's works among his peers is 
broached in Maas & Verdon (2018: 290—291), as well as in the conclusion to the present book, 
see below p. 237. 

9 Maas & Verdon 2018: 315-328. 
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Maas and Verdon analyse al-Bīrūnīs translations utilizing a model estab- 
lished by the linguist Vladimir Ivir, which emphasizes the process of trans- 
lation between cultures rather than between languages. Ivir proposes seven 
procedures that a translator may deploy: borrowing, definition, literal transla- 
tion, substitution, lexical creation, omission and addition.!° According to Ivir, 
these translational strategies are utilized to reduce cultural gaps and render a 
translation as effective as possible in terms of its communicative goal. In al- 
Bīrūnīs case, the model enables an analysis of his translations from a cultural 
perspective. It also allows to evaluate their efficiency in communicating a mes- 
sage rather than words. Lastly, it provides analytical tools to consider al-Birüni's 
translations from a different perspective than a direct comparison between the 
source-texts and the target-texts. 

Nearly all translation procedures defined by Ivir are evident in passages of 
the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank when being confronted to their possible 
Sanskrit source-texts. While Maas and Verdon provide a detailed discussion 
of these strategies, together with their drawbacks and benefits and expound 
specific examples drawn from al-Birüni's Kitab Patangal," the present book 
focuses on the strategies that al-Birüni used the most. The preliminary analysis 
by Maasand Verdon demonstrates that a clearly discernible difference between 
the Kitab Patangal and the Patarijalayogasastra does not necessarily prove 
that al-Bīrūnī used another Sanskrit work besides the Patarijalayogasastra as 
the main source of his translation. Providing several examples of translational 
strategies used by al-Birüni, Maas and Verdon argue that "[u]nderstanding al- 
Bīrūnīs motives for deviating from his source as well as determining other 
reasons for differences between the Kitab Patangal and its sources then [leads] 
to a fuller picture of al-Bīrūnīs literary activity and creativity"? 

The following exposition builds upon their study and takes a further step 
through the identification and classification of the possible reasons for al- 
Bīrūnīs choices of translational strategies with the help of additional examples. 
Italso draws attention to the fact that his transformations are often intertwined 
throughout his translations. It also includes, when possible, analyses of passage 
drawn from the Kitab Sank. 

Lastly Eco explains that the target-language, in combination with the 
worldly knowledge of the translator, determines the process of interpreta- 
tion.? Al-Brrüni extensively uses his intellectual background in his interpretat- 


10  lviri1987:37-45. 

11 Maas & Verdon 2018: 321-328. 
12 Maas & Verdon 2018: 329. 

13 Eco 2010: 38. 
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ive work. He therefore exemplifies Eco's statement. Al-Birüni was, for instance, 
knowledgeable about Greek literature and science, via Arabic translations. In 
the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, he quotes Ptolemy, Plato, Galen, Proclus and Aristotle.!* 
In his treatment of different theological and philosophical themes, he uses 
his knowledge of Islamic religion and philosophy (Falsafa) in order to transfer 
Sankhya-Yoga concepts into Arabic. Thanks to his research on Indian sciences 
and literature and due to his interaction with Indian thinkers, al-Bīrūnī also 
acquired a significant intellectual background on these subjects. His encyclo- 
paedic knowledge plays a significant role in his interpretation of Sankhya-Yoga 
concepts, as I show in the present and following chapters. 

The thorough understanding of al-Birüni's worldly knowledge, alongside 
that of his translational strategies, leads to group the reasons for discrepancies 
between the source-text and the target-text into several categories:1) al-Birüni's 
didactic intentions, 2) his own logic, 3) his intellectual and religious education, 
and 4) the influence of Indian sources, oral and written. The determination of 
the underlying reasons for al-Bīrūnīs adaptations of the originals allows for a 
further understanding of the multi-faceted relationship between the transla- 
tions and their original sources. It also makes it possible to establish a similar 
pattern of his hermeneutics in both the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal. 
Examining these in detail thus enables us to understand the motives behind 
such changes, as well as different sources of information from which al-Bīrūnī 
drew in order to prepare his translations. Lastly, as some of these modifications 
affected the form of his source, while some others had an impacton its content, 
I also classify al-Birüni's modifications into formal and substantial transforma- 
tions. 


4.2 Three Explicit Transformations 


To begin with, this section discusses the statement of al-Birüni that he made 
three modifications to his sources. Al-Birüni announces these in the preface to 
the Kitab Patangal, which precedes the translation of his Sanskrit source per 
se: 


Their books (i.e., the books of the Indians) are composed according to 


metres, and their texts are commented in such a way that a complete and 
accurate translation is difficult, because the commentators are concerned 


14 Sachau 1910: 1/xli—xliii. 
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with grammar (2) and etymology (31:5!) and other [matters] which are 
of use only to [someone] who is versed in their literary languages (pe) 
4ee,24)!), but not in the vernacular (2x1!) [ones]. Therefore, in the trans- 
lation I was forced to merge the text (25) with that lengthy commentary 
(AM pes] 213), to arrange the work in a way which resembles [a dia- 
logue consisting of] questions and answers, and to omit [the parts] which 
are concerned with grammar (£) and language (34). This is an apology 
which I offer for the difference in size of the book in the two languages, 
if such a comparison is made between them. [I do this] in order that no 
one should think that this [difference] is due to negligence in [the ren- 
dering of] the meaning. Indeed, [readers should be assured] that it is 
due to a revision of what [otherwise] would impair [the translation]. May 
God bestow His favour upon the good. This is the beginning of the Kitab 
Patangal, its text [being] interwoven with its commentary.5 


According to this passage, al-Biruni deliberately transformed his source-text 
in three ways: 1) combining a text (æ) and a commentary ( cos pus), 2) 
recasting these two layers of text into a dialogue, and 3) omitting elaborate 
literary and etymological expositions. Thus, the explicit formulation of these 
three types of transformation indicates the importance of taking into account 
al-Bīrūnīs input in the process of translating the Sanskrit works into Arabic. 
As for the Kitab Sank, there is no information regarding adaptations al-Bīrūnī 
may have made to its Sanskrit source. However, when one considers certain 
extracts of the Kitab Sank, it is possible to outline how he adapted his original 
Sanskrit source, in the same way as he did in the case of the source of the Kitab 
Patangal. 

The preface to the Kitab Patangal became accessible to academic circles 
when Ritter edited the text in 1956. Al-Birünr's personal remarks with regard to 
his work were thus unavailable to Sachau, Garbe, Dasgupta and Filliozat. Pines 
and Gelblum did note the combination of two layers of text and the dialogue 
form in the Kitab Sank. They suggest that al-Bīrūnī may have “systematized this 
form (i.e., the dialogue form) into a series of questions and answers"6 and that 
this specific form as found in the Arabic translation may reflect that of the 
Sanskrit source." They also state that both the combination of two layers of 
text and the systematic introduction of a dialogue form may be “an adaptation 


15 KP, pp. 167.21-168.5; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 310. 
16 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 303. 
17 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 303 and 1989: 265. 
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based on an Arabic usage." Maas and Verdon describe these three transform- 
ations. They conclude that both the dialogue form and the combination of two 
layers of text constitute features that exist in the hypothesised main source 
of the Kitab Patangal, namely the Pātartjalayogašāstra, and that al-Bīrūnī may 
have enhanced and systematized these pre-existing characteristics.!? 


43 Al-Birüni's Reshaping of the Original Texts 


4.3.1 Pedagogical Motives 

Two of the three transformations announced by al-Birüni particularly affect the 
form of his source: the combination of two layers of text and the systematic 
introduction of a dialogue form. With regard to the former, it is worth not- 
ing that the Patarijalayogasastra itself, the extant Sanskrit work which is the 
closest to the Kitab Patangal, does not always clearly distinguish between the 
aphorisms (sūtra) and the commentary (bhasya), as the case of PY$ 1.5 shows.?° 
Moreover, as I set forth in Chapter 3 above, several Indian thinkers and Sanskrit 
sources regarded the Pātartjalayogašāstra as constituting a single entity made 
up of two layers of text. In general, it is indeed sometime difficult to dissociate a 
foundational text from its first commentary in Sanskrit manuscripts tradition. 
This feature may have led al-Birüni to enhance a characteristic present in his 
Sanskrit source, when he fully intermingled a text and its commentary. 

The case ofthe Kitab Sank show similar features. First, even though the name 
Kapila is only found in the commentaries on the Sankhyakarika, al-Birüni is 
aware of the tradition that holds Kapila to be the founder of the Sankhya system 
of thought (Section 3.3.2). Furthermore, several passages drawn from this book 
indicate that al-Birüni made use of a commentary. For instance, the Kitab Sank 
contains a passage that deals with different views on action and agent (Sec- 
tion 6.3.3) and that relates to the discussion on the source of the phenomenal 
world in the Sankhyakarika and commentaries (ka. 61). However, only some 
commentaries on the Sarkhyakarika enumerate these positions, not the kāri- 
kas. Lastly, several passages of the Kitab Sank found in the Tahqiq ma li--Hind 
deal with analogies that are used in Sankhya in order to illustrate abstract con- 
cepts of its philosophy. Some of these analogies rendered in the Kitab Sank 
are only found in commentaries on the Sankhyakarika, while others are hin- 
ted at in the kārikās and contextualized in the commentaries (Sections 6.3.2, 


18 | Pines & Gelblum 1966: 303. 
19 Maas & Verdon 2018: 315-321. 
20 Maas & Verdon 2018: 317. 
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6.3.4 and 6.3.5). Without using a Sankhya commentary, al-Birüni could not have 
provided explanations of these analogies. The Sanskrit source of the Kitab Sank 
was thus also composed of both a basic text and a commentary, which al-Birüni 
appeared to have merged in his translation. 

In this context, it is worth mentioning al-Bīrūnīs treatment of the Brah- 
masphutasiddhanta composed by Brahmagupta and its now-lost commentary 
by Balabhadra. About this text, David Pingree observes that the distinction 
between the root-text (mila) and the commentary (tika) is not clearly marked 
in the numerous quotations found in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. Pingree con- 
cludes that 1) al-Birüni could not consult the manuscript of the original astro- 
nomical work or 2) had insufficient knowledge of Sanskrit, and that 3) the 
Indian thinkers he encountered influenced him in the combination of the root- 
text and the commentary?! 

Al-Bīrūnī exhibits a relatively high proficiency in the relevant Sanskrit ter- 
minology (as discussed in Chapters 2, 5 and 6 of the present book). His inter- 
pretation of the Yoga source-text is relatively faithful to the message of the 
Patafijalayogasastra. In my opinion, thus, al-Birüni attained a significant know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit lexicon in general by the time he composed the Tahqiq ma 
li-l-Hind, whereas his proficiency in Sanskrit grammar might have been low. 

Pingree's two other points, that is, the inaccessibility of the original astro- 
nomical work and the influence of Indian thinkers on a-Birüni, may be valid. 
Nevertheless, al-Bīrūnī may only have enhanced an existing feature of the ori- 
ginal Sanskrit astronomical work or have adopted the very conception of the 
works on the part of the Indian thinkers he had met with, in the same way 
as he did for the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank. The Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
by Brahmagupta was, however, definitely commentated upon by a distinct 
person, Balabhadra, and belongs to a scientific field quite different from that 
of the Sanskrit sources of the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank. Due to this 
discrepancy, it is problematic to draw a precise parallel between al-Birüni's 
ways of dealing with the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, on the one hand, and the 
Sanskrit sources of his Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank, on the other hand.?? 
Nonetheless, in the case of the two philosophical works the combination of 
two layers of text appears to have been a common procedure employed by al- 
Bīrūnī. 


21  Pingree 1983: 356, 356, n. 29 and 360. See also Pingree 1969. 

22 Fora comparison between the table of contents of the Sanskrit Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
as edited by S. Dvivedin (1901) and that of al-Birüni's Arabic Brahmasiddhanta, see Verdon 
& Yano 2020: 68-71. 
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The second modification that al-Birüni formulated is the systematic organ- 
ization of the discourse in the form of questions and answers. The first prot- 
agonist of the narrative is an ascetic (J45) who asks ( JL.) questions, while 
the second protagonist, Patangal himself, is the one who answers (.#), as the 
initial question of the Kitab Pātanģal shows.?3 

Pines and Gelblum point out an apparent contradiction in al-Biruni’s state- 
ments on the dialogue form of the Kitab Patangal. The last sentence of al- 
Bīrūnīs Kitab Patangal states that his Sanskrit source, originally consisted of 
“one thousand and a hundred questions in the form of verse" (3 Cl aS ss ; 
nA ce IS. 350).2^ In their view, this statement contradicts al-Bīrūnīs initial 
remark in the preface to the Kitab Patangal, namely that he reshaped the text 
of his source into a dialogue.?5 They also note that the Arabic word “question” 
(J!) perhaps goes back to a wrong transcription of an original reading šlūka 
(345), which would be a transliteration of the Sanskrit word sloka, meaning 
“stanza.’26 

Despite the resemblance between the two Arabic spellings, the word J5.. is, 
in my view, not a mistaken transcription of the Sanskrit sloka. Al-Birüni only 
occasionally transliterates Sanskrit words into Arabic in the Kitab Patangal. 
Moreover, this hypothesis does not solve the aforementioned apparent contra- 
diction. Two explanations for the use of “question” (15..) in this final sentence 
of the Kitab Patangal are possible. If the wrong transcription is accepted, it 
may actually relate, as Maas suggests, to the number of units called šloka or 
grantha, which are sometimes noted on Sanskrit manuscripts in order to indic- 
ate the units on which the price of copying the manuscript is based.?” However, 
al-Bīrūnī may also simply have used the word “question” in a more figurative 
sense of “topic,” referring to the many topics that are dealt with in the original 
work. 

Furthermore, some questions found in the Arabic translation reflect intro- 
ductory questions to certain sūtra-parts of the Pātarijalayogašāstra, whereas 
some others do not parallel each other. On the one hand, Maas notes that, for 
instance, KP 12 is an almost literal translation of the introductory question to 
PYŠ 1.24. On the other, Maas and Verdon analyse in detail KP 2 and 3, which 
correspond to PY$ 1.3, and observe that KP 2 can be paralleled to the introduct- 
ory question to sütra 1.3, while KP 3 is a new question formulated by al-Bīrūnī, 


23 +See above p. 120. 

24 KP, p.199.1-2; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 303. 
25 Pines & Gelblum 1989: 271. 

26 Pines & Gelblum 1989: 304, n. 155. 

27 Maas 2013: 60. 
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TABLE 8 Correspondences between question-and-answer sets in the Kitab Patangal and the Patan- 
jalayogasastra, based on Pines’ and Gelblum's annotations 
Ch. 1, Q. 1-23 Ch. 2, Q. 24-41 Ch. 3, Q. 41-56 Ch. 4, Q. 57-78 
Q PY$ Q PY$(1904) Q PY$ (1904) Q PY$ (1904) 
1 -L1-2 24-25 II.1—2 41 III.1—8 57 IV.1 
2 L3 26 II.3—4 42 ~ IIL9; III.11 58 - IV.2 
3 L3 27 II.5—10 43 IIL 16 59 - IV.3 
4 1.3-4 28 II.11—12 44 III. 13-15 60 IV.4—5 
5 I.5—11 29 IL13 45 III.17-20 61 IV.6 
6 L12-16 30 IL14 46 IIL21-32; 34-35 62 ~ Iv.7-8 
7 L17-18 31 IL15 47 ~ I1I.36-38 63-64 ~IV.g-10 
8-10 119-22 32 11.16 48 ~ IIL39-42 65 IV.10—11 
11 1.23 33 IL17,IL24 49 ~ III. 43—48 66 IV.12-13 
12-14 -—L24-L25 34 11.18(19) 50 ~ III.49—50 67 IV.14 
15 ~127 35 11.18 51-52 -IL51 68 ~IV.15-16 
16-17 ~125-26 36-38 -1120-26 53 - IIL52 69 IV.19 
18 ~1.28-29 39 IL27 54 —IIL53 70 ~ IV.19—24 
19 1.30 40 11.28 55 IIL54 71 - IV.25 
20 -L31 41 II.29—55 56 IIL55 72 IV.25—26 
21 1.32 73 IV.27 
22 1.33-34 74 IV.29—30 
23 ~1.40-51 75 IV.31—32 
76 IV.33 
TT IV.33 
78 IV.34 


whose answer is provided by the quasi-literal translation of sūtra 1.3.28 This type 
of formal modification of the potential source makes it difficult at times to find 
exact correspondence between questions and answers in the Kitab Patangal 


and sutra and bhasya parts of the Pātarijalayogašāstra. 
However, thanks to the edition and English translation of the complete text 
of the Kitab Patangal, it is possible to match some questions and answers of 


28 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 314, n. 104; Maas & Verdon 2018: 317-320. For other such instances, 
see below Table u. 
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the Kitab Patangal with the sūtra- and bhasya-parts of the Patafijalayogasastra. 
Table 8 outlines these correspondences, despite the different form of the two 
works. Interestingly, in some cases, one set of question and answer includes the 
topics of several sūtras, with attached bhāsya-parts, as in the case of KP 46 that 
covers PYS (1904) 111.21-35.?? In other cases, the topics of a single sūtra with its 
bhāsya-part are distributed across several sets of question and answer, as is the 
case with the two questions and answers in KP 2 and 3, which relate to PY$ 1.3. 

Pines and Gelblum ascertained that some sutras are not represented in al- 
Bīrūnīs Arabic translation.?? Given the high degree of modifications to the 
text, in form and substance, made by al-Birüni in his translation, the appar- 
ent absence of topics addressed by particular sūtras in the Kitab Patangal does 
not entail their actual absence from al-Birüni's original Sanskrit source. 

As for the Kitab Sank, three passages take the form of a dialogue, involving 
a hermit (Ll) and a sage (>), whose names are not given (passages I, XVII 
and xx of the Appendix and of Table 12). The corresponding Sanskrit passages, 
ka. 61, 67 and 53 with commentary, respectively, are not presented in the form 
of a dialogue. However, the available commentaries at times introduce kārikās 
by a question (see for instance the *Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the 
Sānkhyavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti on ka. 3).?! 

Thus, if al-Birüni translated the whole of the Sankhyakarika and a related 
commentary into Arabic, he may have enhanced a characteristic that already 
existed in the original Sanskrit source of the Kitab Sank, in the same way as 
he did for the Kitab Patangal. In the absence of the complete text of the Kitab 
Sank, it is, however, not possible to determine whether his translation was sys- 
tematically characterized by this form or not. 

The dialogical form is also a common characteristic of Sanskrit scholastic 
works, in which the authors present opposing opinions, the siddhanta, that 
is the established position of the tradition to which a work belongs, and the 
purvapaksa, that is the position of some opponent to its tradition, from a 
polemical perspective. This form of dialogue is meant to eventually refute all 
arguments that are presented to invalidate the position of the author of the 
work, or of the followers of the school of thought formulated in the work. It 


29 See also Kozah 2020: 108—110 for a similar comparison of questions-and-answers set of the 
Kitab Patangal and the Yogasütras. On KP 46 see below Table 10. 

go According to Pines & Gelblum, the missing sūtras are: 1.35—39, 1.46—47, I.50—51, 11.32, 11.41 
II.50—51, I11.8—9, 111.1213, 111.15, 111.33, IV.17 and IV.20—22 (1966: 323, n. 217, and 325, n. 241, 
1977: 522, 1983: 258 and 1989: 265). 

31  Thesystematic structure of the Yuktidīpikā in the form of the presentation of the position 
of an opponent followed by that of the position of the proponent sets this commentary 
apart from the other ones. 
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might be argued that the form of both the Kitab Patangal and the Kitab Sank 
reflects such a polemical dialogue. However, the dialogue in these two works is 
not a polemical one. Al-Birüni rather organizes his translations in a didactic, or 
epistemic, dialogue, in which the questioner yearns to learn about the concepts 
exposed by the respondent (see for instance Table 11). 

More generally, dialogue constitutes a common literary genre. For instance, 
the Dharma Pātarijala, an Old Javanese work related to Yoga, was composed 
in a similarly didactic fashion as the Kitab Patangal and the Kitab Sank. In 
the Old Javanese version, however, the two protagonists are Kumara and the 
Lord (Siva), and the text contains 39 questions, as against the 78 questions of 
the Kitab Pātanģal.*? Dialogues in Arabic works also occur in different liter- 
ary genres, the Quran, Hadits, Adab-literature and poetry. Medical treatises, 
in particular, made use of the genre of dialogue in a didactic way.?? The dia- 
logue genre was thus common at the time in both the source- and the target- 
culture. 

Further, the first-person speaker involved in the narrative of the Kitab 
Pātanģal is an ascetic “roaming in deserts and jungles” (s eal 3 e Ja JI 
v>L$)!;).3* This type of figure is commonly found in medieval Arabic literat- 
ure concerned with spiritual quests. Roaming in deserts came to symbolize the 
austerity that accompanies the spiritual journey of saints and mystics.?? Thus, 
by creating a systematic dialogue form and by including this special type of fig- 
ure into his narrative, al-Bīrūnī may have adjusted his source-text to the cultural 
sphere of his readership. This approach may also have provided his translations 
with a sense of authority on account of their formal parallel to a literary genre 
that his readers acknowledged as valid. 

Lastly, at least three of al-Birüni's own works were written in the form of a 
dialogue: Answers to the Questions of the Indian Astronomers, Answers to the 
Ten Kashmiri Ģuestions,** and the epistolary exchange with Ibn Sina are also 
presented in the form of questions and answers (Questions Asked to Ibn Sina; 
Law cr bee Lu gia) 

A]-Birüni appears not only to have drawn his inspiration from the Sanskrit 
sources he consulted, but also from existing Arabic literature. An additional 
significant advantage of the dialogue form over the form of basic text and com- 


32 Acri 2011: 193-339 and 2012: 260. 

33 Touati 2000: 21; Daiber 2012. 

34  KP1p.169.10. See above p. 120. 

35 Touati 2000: 187-192. 

36 Boilot1955:199 and 200, nos. 71-72; see above p. 44. 

37 Boilot 1955: 227, no. 147; Nasr & Mohaghegh 2005. See also no. 28 in Boilot 1955: 186. 
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mentary is that it easily captures the attention of the reader. It thus constitutes 
an effective didactic means to transmit knowledge and encourages the reader 
to step into the questioner's shoes. Al-Bīrūnīs choice of this form was perhaps 
not an arbitrary decision but was rather led by his goal to facilitate the trans- 
mission of the Indian works in his own cultural sphere. 


4.3.2 Changes due to Logic 

In addition to the transformations indicated by al-Birüni in the preface to the 
Kitab Patangal, he made changes to his source-text in other ways without expli- 
citly stating it. As a matter of fact, many discrepancies between the two texts 
can be explained through al-Birüni's hermeneutics. First, a relatively common, 
but silent, formal transformation is the rearrangement in the description of cer- 
tain concepts. Al-Biruni appears to have made these modifications according 
to his own logic. 

For instance, KP 5 lists and describes five different kinds of faculties of the 
soul (|)! «c 3) that correspond to the five mental dispositions (cittavrtti) dis- 
cussed in PYŠ 1.5 to 1.11. The first one is apprehension (2)! 5l), the Arabic trans- 
lation of “means of knowledge" (pramana). As for the second and third mental 
dispositions, the Kitab Patangal appears to present an inverted sequence of 
the two items when compared with the sequence documented in the extant 
Sanskrit texts. Indeed, the second faculty of the soul listed in the Kitab 
Pātanģal, that is imagination (, LZ) in the sense of forming an image in the 
mind, shall correspond to the mental disposition of conceptual thinking 
(vikalpa), which is however listed as the third item in the sutras themselves. 
The third faculty of the soul in the Kitab Patangal, [false] assumption (5), is 
related to the mental disposition of error (viparyaya), however enumerated as 
the second item. This inversion is perhaps an example of rearrangement of the 
source-text by al-Birüni. Numbers four and five are then listed in parallel and 
correspond well to each other. The Arabic “dream” or "vision" (L $), as number 
four, parallels the Sanskrit “deep sleep" (nidrā) and memory ($5) as number 
five is the rendering of “memory” in Sanskrit (smrti).38 

In addition to the inversion in the sequence of two of the mental dis- 
positions, al-Bīrūnī appears to have gathered several sūtra- and bhasya-parts, 
namely from 1.5 to 1.1, in one set of question and answer, KP 5. He has thus 
given a slightly different structure to the description of these items. The author 
of the Patanjalayogasastra first introduces the mental dispositions in sutra 1.5, 


38 Woods 1914: 17-32; Maas 2006: 10-21; KP 5, p. 1711-13; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 315-316. This 
passage also constitutes an example of the possible integration of the sūtra- and bhāsya- 
parts of the Patafijalayogasastra in al-Bīrūnīs translation (Maas & Verdon 2018: 317). 
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second enumerates all of them in sütra 1.6, and then dedicates five sütras, 1.7 
to 1.1, to the individual explanation of each of the five dispositions. In the 
Kitab Patangal, al-Bīrūnī does not provide the initial enumeration, but only the 
explanations. 

In KP 41, al-Birüni also rearranges the order in which eight qualities (abas), 
corresponding to the eight components (ariga) of Yoga, are discussed in Pv$ 
(1904) 11.29—55 and 1111-8. He adds definitions of these concepts immediately 
after their respective mention, whereas in the Patarijalayogasastra lists the 
components in 11.29 and discusses them one by one in the subsequent sütra- 
and bhasya-parts.?? A]-Birüni appears to have reorganized KP 5 and KP 41 in a 
similar systematic way. 

In the Kitab Sank, observations of similar rearrangements do not emerge 
from the analysis of the various excerpts found in the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind, but 
one cannot rule out this possibility as most of this work is unavailable to us. 
However, in one of its excerpts al-Birüni appears to have reorganized the con- 
tent of his source-text. The passage entitled "births depending on virtue and 
vice" (Appendix, passage x11), which corresponds to ka. 39, describes two con- 
ditions of a future life resulting from one's actions. Living a virtuous life leads 
to the divine sphere, whereas a present existence characterized by vice leads to 
a future reincarnation in the animal or vegetable kingdom. The *Suvarnasapt- 
ati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti have 
an analogous passage on ka. 39, in which the commentators explain that the 
subtle body (sūksmašarīra) is reborn in an animal or plant, or in a divine being, 
depending upon one's conduct. Al-Bīrūnī may have inverted the order in which 
the two conditions of existence are described in the mentioned commentar- 
ies,* which first address the consequences of vicious conduct, and then those 
of a virtuous life. These discrepancies are relatively minor, and they mostly 
affect the outer form of the text, but al-Birüni did not explicitly mention this 
kind of transformation. The above formal reorganizations likely constituted, in 
al-Birüni's view, a more coherent way to express the themes developed in his 
original Sanskrit sources. 


39  Onthecomponents (ariga), see also below pp. 175—177. 
40 See below p. 204-205. 
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4.41 Omission of Technical Notions and of Redundancies 

In addition, al-Bīrūnī modified the source-text in substance and content. These 
substantial modifications could be linked to four translational strategies which 
Vladimir Ivir describes. They are omission, substitution, addition and defini- 
tion.*! Omission is the third transformation mentioned by al-Bīrūnī in his pre- 
face to the Kitab Patangal. He decided to *omit [the parts] which are concerned 
with grammar and language" (4l JU Sle, L bl!) which are, as he believes, 
of no use for those who are not versed in Indian literary languages.*? This state- 
ment indicates that his aim was to simplify the narrative of his translation and 
that the original Sanskrit source contained grammatical and linguistic explan- 
ations, as is commonly the case in scholarly Sanskrit literature. 

Maas and Verdon note that the Patafijalayogasastra, for instance, sporadic- 
ally provides linguistic explanations and give several examples found in Pv$ 
11. The bhāsya explains the function of the adverb “now” (atha), the mean- 
ing of the word "authoritative exposition" (anusasana) and the etymology of 
the term yoga, elements that are all absent from the Kitab Patangal. Moreover, 
PYS 1.13, starts with the word tatra. This word ending with the adverbial loc- 
ative suffix is often translated in the locative or partitive sense, as "there" or 
"among them,” but in this particular case it should be understood in a causal 
sense referring to the motive. The author of the Vivarana states that "this is 
the seventh (i.e., locative) [case ending in the sense of] the cause” (sā ca nimit- 
tasaptamī),*3 which in his view is required in order to properly interpret the 
sūtra-part of PY$ 113. When al-Bīrūnī wrote his comment on omitting some 
parts of his source, he most probably had such explanations in mind, which, 
as a matter of fact, are unintelligible without knowledge of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. 

Furthermore, Maas and Verdon also observe that the Patarijalayogasastra 
does not contain many such explanations and that their omission would not 
account for a substantial difference in size between the Kitab Patangal and its 
probable source, the Patarijalayogasastra, despite al-Birüni's statement in his 


41 Borrowing was not a translational strategy that al-Birüni frequently used in his two trans- 
lations, in contrast to the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind. In the Kitab Patangal, he appears to have 
transliterated only some proper names (Maas & Verdon 2018: 309-311 and 322-323). He 
also transliterated the technical term mahavideha (used as an adjective in the nominative 
singular feminine) into the Arabic script (e Al»: mahabidaha; PY$ (1904) 111.43, p. 160.15; 
KP 49). 

42 See above p. 131-132. 

43 Vivarana (1999), p. 215.3. 
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preface. Nevertheless, the above suggests that if the Kitab Patangal does not 
include certain passages found in the Patarijalayogasastra, al-Bīrūnī may have 
simply omitted them, and not necessarily that he had consulted an entirely dif- 
ferent Sanskrit work as his source-text.^^ 

Maas and Verdon further point out that al-Birüni may also have omitted 
parts of the source-text other than pure linguistic explanations. For instance, 
PYŠ 1.2 defines cognitive absorption (samprajfiata samādhi) as a characteristic 
of all mental states.*5 A]-Birüni does not provide such an explanation in the cor- 
responding passage of the Kitab Patangal, namely KP 1. Neither does he broach 
the topic of absorption in this particular passage. Maas and Verdon suggest that 
al-Bīrūnī remains silent on this psychological definition because he regarded it 
as being “of no interest to his readership.’46 

Furthermore, PY$ 1.1 contains an enumeration of five mental states, namely 
scattered, confused, distracted, one-pointed and ceased (ksiptam mudham vik- 
siptam ekagram niruddham iti cittabhumayah),"" which al-Bīrūnī does not 
address at all. In my view, he considered this specific categorization too tech- 
nical for translation, and thus to include it in the Kitab Patangal. As I argue 
in the following paragraphs, if he indeed used the Pātarijalayogašāstra as his 
main source, al-Bīrūnī frequently omitted the treatment of technical Sankhya- 
Yoga—or Indian— notions in his translation, as well as statements he may have 
regarded as redundant. 

For instance, in KP 1-2, which appears to be a rough summary of PYš 11- 
2, al-Birüni does not include technical terms relating to absorption (samadhi), 
despite their mention in PY$ 1.1. Neither does he include the four aspects of 
cognitive absorption (samprajriata samadhi), namely, reasoning (vitarka), pon- 
dering (vicara), joy (ananda) and individuality (asmitā). 

However, another passage of the Kitab Patangal deals with the Yoga concept 
of absorption. In order to avoid redundancy and complex discussions on this 
meditative state, al-Birüni probably decided to introduce the topic only in KP 7, 
which is his interpretation of PY$ 1.1718. In this passage, he interprets “absorp- 
tion" with the Arabic term tasawwur ( „5), which literally means “imagining” 
or "conceiving.^? This Arabic term refers to a technical concept that is used 
in at least two different contexts. Islamic philosophy, for instance employs the 


44 Maas & Verdon 2018: 320-321. 

45 Maas 2009: 267—268. 

46 Maas & Verdon 2018: 321. 

47 The final kind of mental state refers to the cessation of mental dispositions (cittavrt- 
tinirodha). 

48  KP7, p.172.n-13; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 318. 
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term in the sense of "conception" or “conceptualisation” with reference to the 
mental apprehension or comprehension of an object.*9 In a Sufi context, the 
term can refer to the visualization of one's master (šeik; e) or to a contemplat- 
ive technique and is thus translated either as "visualization" or “contemplation.” 
It is not clear from which of the two ideological contexts al-Birüni drew this 
term used by him for translating "absorption" (samadhi). However, the Yoga 
concept does not relate to the mental representation of an object, as the notion 
of "conception" or “conceptualisation” drawn from Islamic philosophy suggests, 
but to a mental state. The meaning carried by the Sufi concept translated into 
English as “contemplation,” by contrast, would be rather close to the original 
idea in the supposed source-text. 

In KP 7, al-Birüni would not provide a literal translation of his Sanskrit 
source. His interpretation rather looks like an attempt to transfer the mes- 
sage of the possible source-text by using technical terms known to his read- 
ership when he describes two types of contemplation (, as). The Patarijalayo- 
gasastra defines the two types of absorption. The first type of absorption is 
cognitive (samprajfiata) and is described as having a support (salambana), 
that is, as having an objective support, in PY$ 1.17. The second type, the non- 
cognitive (asamprajrtāta) one, is said to be void of an object (sa carthasunyah) 
and without support (niralambana), that is, without objective support, in PY$ 
1.18. PYS 1.2, for instance, describes it in the following terms: “[t]his (i.e., the 
just described state) is absorption without seed. ‘Non-cognitive’ means that in 
this [state], nothing is being cognized” (sa nirbījah samadhih. na tatra kimcit 
samprajnayata ity asamprajnatah). 

In KP 7, al-Biruni conveys a general distinction between two kinds of con- 
templation (+5): the contemplation of the perceptible with matter (sa 
alll (g + gwstl), and the contemplation of the intelligible free from matter („as 
boll e > £ | 5241). Al-Birüni thus not only simplifies the two Yoga concepts 
of cognitive and non-cognitive absorption, but also interprets them within his 
own intellectual and philosophical framework. He distinguishes two types of 
contemplation, just as the Sanskrit work does describe two types of absorp- 
tion. In both cases, the difference lies in the object of the contemplation or 
absorption. The Patarijalayogasastra, however, considers the second type of 
absorption to be independent from any object, whereas al-Birüni conveys the 
idea that both types of contemplation focus on an object, which is of two kinds, 
that is, perceptible or intelligible. 


49 See Goichon 1933: 63 and 1938: 191-193, Finianos 1975: 12 and 210 on Ibn Sina, and Forcada 
2014 on al-Farabi and Ibn Bajja. 
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The interpretation of the two types of absorption described in the Patan- 
jalayogasastra has been the subject of much discussion in contemporary schol- 
arship.5° Al-Birunr's account only deals with these concepts in KP 7, which 
provides a very concise definition of the two kinds of contemplation and omits 
the four aforementioned aspects related to this concept. The Kitab Patangal 
thus reflects the difficulty of transmitting such sophisticated concepts. Lastly, 
al-Birüni's rather simple rendering of these puzzling concepts into Arabic is 
not only a result of his desire to avoid complex explanations, but also reveals 
his own idiosyncratic understanding of these ideas. 

Al-Bīrūnī adopts a similar attitude in regard to another meditative state 
described in the Patarijalayogasastra, namely the contemplative state (sama- 
patti) (KP 23; PYŠ I.42—46). He extensively summarizes and rephrases the text of 
his presumed Sanskrit source in his interpretation. In this passage, the author 
of the Patarijalayogasastra describes the contemplative state as well as its four 
subdivisions: with reasoning (savitarka), without reasoning (nirvitarka), with 
pondering (savicara) and without pondering (nirvicara). The subject matter of 
this passage is similarin the Arabic and Sanskrit versions, as they both deal with 
different types of mental apprehension of objects. However, al-Birüni does not 
use any specific technical terminology that could be linked to Sanskrit terms. 
He rather describes four different stages corresponding to the aforementioned 
subdivisions which a person, in all likelihood an ascetic, can gradually reach.5! 

Thus, when dealing with the meditative states of Yoga, al-Birüni probably 
decided to omit some technical notions, to paraphrase the content of his source 
and to use a terminology known to him and his readership, in this way altering 
the meaning of the source-text. Embedded in the Indian tradition of devel- 
oping ideas about meditation, the author of the Patarijalayogasastra elabor- 
ates upon complex theories regarding states of concentration or meditation 
and describes their characteristics and interrelations. Since al-Birüni was not 
acquainted with such cultural framework, these specifically Indian concepts 
would have presented a true challenge to him in terms of interpretation. 


50 Reference to Buddhist terminology is particularly helpful to interpret these two categories 
of meditative states. See, for instance, the discussion of the translation of PYš 117-18 and 
of the Yoga notion of absorption in Maas 2009: 271-280. See also Bronkhorst 1993: 46—49. 
See also O'Brien-Kop 2021. 

51 KP 23, p.177.1-9; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 324—325. The manuscript is damaged at the place 
where al-Birüni discusses the third stage of contemplative state (samapatti). However, al- 
Birüni quotes this passage in the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind (no. 5 in Table 7 above), where he lists 
four types of knowledge, the last of which leads to emancipation (Tahgīg [1958], p. 531-9; 
Sachau, 1910: 1/70). 
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An additional example of such omission is that of the five mental dispos- 
itions (cittavrtti). PY$ 1.5 states that some mental dispositions are afflicted 
(Klista), while others are non-afflicted (aklista). The two notions are technical 
and specific to Yoga philosophy. Al-Birüni may not have attempted to translate 
them, although in KP 5 he describes the five mental dispositions relatively faith- 
fully. The Kitab Patangal does not deal with the complicated notion of the two- 
fold "action, with impetus and without impetus" (sopakramam nirupakramam 
ca karma) expounded in PYŠ (1904) 111.22, despite al-Birüni's detailed treatment 
of the topics of PY$ (1904) 111.21-34 in KP 46.5? 

A different case of omission may have occurred in KP 46, in which al- 
Birüni provides numerous Sanskrit terms transliterated into the Arabic alpha- 
bet. However, in the specific portion of the Kitab Patangal that deals with 
Mount Meru, the scholar does not provide the names of the mountains, king- 
doms, rivers and seas located on its four sides. He explains that "there is no use 
in enumerating them because they are unknown, nor in naming them because 
the [names] are in the Indian [language]" (Y 5 ās) ac Ca (V ls ydus (3 ub V 
ied Y sed)? 

Omissions of technical terms or ideas also seem to occur in the Kitab Sank. 
For instance, in passage XVIII (See the Appendix) drawn from the Kitab Sank 
thetype of knowledge leading to liberation, namely that of the twenty-five prin- 
ciples (tattva), is not specified, whereas it is described in most passages that 
correspond to this quotation in the commentaries on the Sāikhyakārikā.** Fur- 
ther, classical Sankhya considers three categories of entities that constitute the 
world: the manifest (vyakta), the unmanifest (avyakta) and the knower (ja), 
that is, the conscious self (purusa). Every tattva belongs to either one of these 
categories. In the passage entitled "Six views on action and agent" (Appendix, 
passage I; see also Section 6.3.3), according to al-Bīrūnī's account, one opinion 
is that time is the agent, or the cause according to the Sanskrit texts. 

When refuting this view, most of the commentators explain that time is 
included in one of these categories, namely the manifest, and thus cannot pro- 
duce the world.55 In this case, the corresponding passage of the Kitab Sank 
appears to be a rather literal translation of the Sanskrit original. The Arabic 


52 See below no. 3 in Table 10. 

53 KP 46, p. 187.6—7; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 261. See below p. 189. 

54 See chapter 6, section 3.4. 

55  GPBh, p. 55.3: vyaktāvyaktapurusās trayah padarthah, tena kalo ‘ntarbhito sti. sa hi vyak- 
tah. See also Vi, p. 73.1112; V2, p. 60.1213, and MV, p. 56.1617, which expose the same idea 
in a slightly different wording on ka. 61. The *Suvarņasaptati departs from this idea and 
states that there is nothing beyond the three categories (the manifest, the unmanifest and 
the knower), and since time is not part of them, it does not exist (Takakusu 1904b: 1051). 
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text does not, however, contain the argument according to which time is not 
a separate category but is included in the three accepted categories of the 
unmanifest, the manifest and the knower. Al-Biruni probably omitted this argu- 
ment in his translation intentionally, as it is specifically connected to Sankhya 
ideas and particularly challenging to transfer into Arabic. 

The excerpt from the Kitab Sank which discusses different births according 
to one's behaviour (Appendix, passage x11) diverges from the corresponding 
passage in the source-text, namely ka. 39 and its commentary. Here, al-Bīrūnī 
may have deliberately omitted several specific notions. The Sanskrit comment- 
aries on ka. 39 deal with the particulars (visega). These particulars are said to 
be threefold: the subtle (sūksma) body, the one born from mother and father 
(matapitrja) and the gross one (prabhuta). Among these three, only the subtle 
body (sūksmašarīra) is constant (niyata), and, according to some commentar- 
ies, transmigrates in the three worlds, divine, human and animal. In the corres- 
ponding passage of the Kitab Sank, al-Birüni avoids a discussion of the notions 
of the particulars and transmigration. He rather explains that a man can either 
become a spiritual being or an animal, based on his behaviour. He probably 
foregoes the involved technical terms that are not only difficult to understand 
and explain but would also be foreign to his Muslim readership. 

In addition to omitting technical concepts, al-Bīrūnī appears to have 
excluded from his translations what he considered redundant and regarded 
as unnecessary explanations. For instance, PYŠ 1.7 in its bhasya-section quite 
extensively discusses direct perception (pratyaksa), one of the three means 
of knowledge (pramāņa) accepted by Sankhya and Yoga. In contrast with the 
Sanskrit text, the Kitab Patangal does not contain any definition or explana- 
tion of direct perception but simply refers to apprehension by means of the 


five senses (, 44! " | +L); it seems as if al-Bīrūnī considered this notion clear 
enough.56 

Omission due to al-Birünr's wish to avoid redundancy perhaps also occurred 
in some quotations drawn by him from the Kitab Sank. When al-Birüni deals 
with the eight states (bhava) of the intellect (buddhi), he only defines three 
of them, namely, righteousness (dharma), dispassion (vairagya) and mastery 
(ais$varya). However, he refers to the fourth, the state of knowledge ( jiiāna), 
in his discussion on dispassion and perhaps did not deem it necessary to 
deal with this concept separately, as is done in the corresponding Sanskrit 
passage. The remaining four states, which are the opposite notions of these 


56 The question of different means of knowledge was also an object of discussion among 
Muslim thinkers (Touati 2000: 16-18, 25-35 and 123-128). 
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four states, namely, unrighteousness (adharma), ignorance (ajfíana), passion 
(raga) and lack of mastery (anaisvarya), are not taken into consideration by 
al-Bīrūnī, although the Sanskrit source he consulted most probably described 
them.57 

As already underlined, however, since only some guotations of the Kitāb 
Sank scattered in the TaAqiq mā li-L-Hind are extant, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether al-Birüni omitted the treatment of the remaining states of the intel- 
lect in the quotations only or whether this was also the case in his translation of 
the whole Sankhya work. Nevertheless, in general, and in the case of the Kitab 
Patangal at least, omissions constituted a common translation strategy on the 
part of al-Bīrūnī. 


4.4.2 Substitution due to al-Bīrūnīs Cultural Background 

The next substantial transformation that Ivir expounds is the translational 
strategy of substitution. Ivir explains it as the process of substituting a source- 
concept with another concept belonging to the target-culture. This approach 
can be adopted when the source- and target-concepts involve “a partial over- 
lap rather than a clear-cut presence vs. absence of a particular element of 
culture”*% Substitution enables the translator to transmit a concept in words 
that are not completely unknown to his audience and that reduce the for- 
eignness of the source-concept for the target-culture. The primary drawback of 
substitution, however, is that significant discrepancies between the two con- 
cepts may be overlooked. This strategy finds its way throughout al-Birüni's 
works. 

As seen in Section 2.4, al-Bīrūnī defines the unmanifest (avyakta) original 
cause (prakrti) with the term hayūlā (42), an Arabic word derived from 
the Greek Aule which refers to primary matter but does not equate prakrti of 
Sankhya. In this way, however, al-Birüni relates the Indian concept of avyakta 
to a concept originally described in Aristotle's Metaphysics and further elab- 
orated by Falsafa.5? Further, Sankhya connects the principles of unmanifest 
(avyakta) and manifest (vyakta) with its specific notion of causality so as to 
explain the creation of, and change in, the phenomenal world. In order to trans- 
fer the notion of cause and effect—the satkārya theory of Sankhya—al-Birüni 
makes use of the Aristotelian terminology of potentiality and actuality.9? Des- 


57 See below Section 6.3.4. 

58 Ivir1987:41. 

59 Book Z (v11), parts 10-11 (Duminil & Jaulin 2008: 263). On a definition of hayula in the 
Falsafa context, see Goichon 1938: 413-414. 

60 . Al-Birüni makes use of the same terminology when he explains that the conscious self 
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pite the conceptual discrepancies between the two theories, metaphysics—to 
be understood here as the description of what is beyond the perceptible world 
and how it changes—covers both Indian and Greek concepts. 

Another interesting example of substitution is al-Birüni's use of the Arabic 
term "faculty" or "force" (sg. 55; pl. (c $).9! Here the scholar adopts the same 
term for two different key-concepts of Yoga-Sankhya, one related to psychology 
and the other to metaphysics. As aforementioned, he translates the concept of 
mental disposition (cittavrtti) with the Arabic expression "faculties of the soul" 
(vēl 63). The Patanjalayogasastra prescribes the cessation or suppression 
of these dispositions with the goal of reaching a state close to liberation from 
karmic retribution and cycle of rebirths. Al-Birüni explains that the ascetic 
must compress these faculties within himself and prevent them from spread- 
ing out (KP 2: Liu) e ls g 4 6 «JI OLY! paš); the ascetic then reaches 
an intermediary state between attachment to the material world and complete 
liberation. 

The faculties of the soul are treated in Greek and Islamic philosophies. Aris- 
totle elaborated his own theory on the hierarchy of the soul’s faculties, accord- 
ing to which plants would have only one or two faculties, animals may have 
more, and human beings would possess all of them. Ibn Sina further developed 
his position on the question.9? Al-Birüni uses the same terms, “faculty” or 
"force" ((¢ $), to translate the technical Sankhya concept of the three constitu- 
ents (guna). He refers to them by using the Arabic expression "three (primary) 
forces" (M (g $ or Jy YI SUI csl). According to Sankhya-Yoga, each of the 
three constituents not only possesses its own qualities, but also dominates its 
own world, sattva the divine sphere, rajas the human sphere and tamas the 
animal and plant sphere. 

Perhaps here again, al-Birüni used the specific Arabic term "faculties" in 
reference to the different faculties of the soul that were conceived by the 
Greeks and developed in Islamic philosophy (i.e., vegetal, animal and human). 
However, in contrast with the definition of the faculties in Greek and Arabic 
sources, the Sankhya constituents are not found only in one element, such as 
the soul in Aristotle's philosophy, but are present in twenty-four of the Sankhya 
principles (tattva). The conscious self (purusa), which al-Birüni renders as soul, 
is described as being devoid of the constituents (nirguna).9? 


(purusa) is ignorant in actuality and intelligent in potentiality. See above p. 85 and Ver- 
don 2019b: 6-8. 
61 For the polysemous Arabic expression "forces" or “faculties,” see Boer & Arnaldez 2012. 
62 Hasse 2010: 305-310. 
63 This is mentioned in ka. 60. 
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Al-Birüni thus uses terminology that originates from Greek philosophy to 
transmit two different Indian concepts. In each case, it is possible to observe 
shared attributes between the two original concepts. The overlaps, however, 
remain partial, and the fact that al-Birüni used the same term for these two 
Sankhya-Yoga ideas indicates that he utilized this term as a heuristic tool, rather 
than as a comparative tool. 

In the domain of theology, al-Birüni translates the Sanskrit word isvara by 
the Arabic allah (43), both referring to God. However, the notion of God does 
not play the same role, or has the same significance, in the two respective cul- 
tural contexts. Modern scholarship has not yet thoroughly examined al-Birüni's 
interpretation of the concept of God in the Kitab Patangal and Kitab Sank. 
Carl Edward Sachau, Junjiro Takakusu, Richard Garbe and Jean Filliozat remain 
silent on this subject. Surendra Nath Dasgupta describes al-Birüni's concep- 
tion of God in the Kitab Patangal and observes that God has become “the only 
object of meditation and absorption in him is the goal."6^ This observation led 
Dasgupta to assume that al-Bīrūnīs Sanskrit source was influenced by later the- 
istic developments of Yoga philosophy.%5 

Pines and Gelblum, in addition to Dasgupta's assumption, consider that al- 
Birüni may have been conditioned by his own socio-cultural background when 
translating Sanskrit texts into Arabic. They do not, however, settle between the 
two hypotheses, that is, whether al-Bīrūnīs idiosyncratic interpretation of the 
notion of God is due to later theistic developments of Yoga philosophy known 
to him or to his socio-cultural background.56 Maas mentions the influence of 
al-Birüni's background on his translation, but does not offer any further ana- 
lysis.6” Kozah, who examined extracts of the Kitab Patangal found in the Tahqiq 
ma li-l-Hind, notes that God, as al-Bīrūnī describes Him there, bears a strong 
resemblance to the Islamic God and that the terminology is typically Islamic.9? 
Without dealing at length with the concept of God, Maas and Verdon claim 
that the word allah (4) used for translating isvara operates as a substitution 
according to Ivir's model. They point out some of the striking common points 
and discrepancies between the two associated concepts: 


Both concepts refer to the idea of a supreme being. In the case of Pātati- 
jala Yoga, this supreme being is a special kind of Subject (purusa) that 


64 Dasgupta 1930: 62. 

65 Dasgupta 1930: 60-62. 

66 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 305. 
67 Maas 2013: 59. 

68 Kozah 2016: 41-55. 
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mainly serves as an object of meditation and whose role in the world 
is rather limited. In contrast, on an ontological level, Allah is unique. 
Allah is the God of judgment and retribution who determines the post- 
mortem fate of all human beings. In contradistinction to this, Yoga philo- 
sophy and religion takes the quasi mechanism of karmic processes to 
determine the welfare or otherwise of human beings in their next exist- 
ences.6? 


The concepts of Allah and I$vara certainly share some common features, while 
at the same time they have their own specific characteristics, as they origin- 
ate from two distinct socio-cultural contexts. Two passages refer to God in the 
Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal. The one found in the Kitab Sank (Appendix, 
passage 1) relates to kā. 61 and a commentary.”° It faithfully transfers the view- 
point of classical Sankhya that I$vara (Allah) is not the cause of the world, but 
that the original cause (prakrti) fulfils this function. In this passage, however, 
al-Bīrūnī offers no further definition of God.”! 

Therefore, the present analysis focuses on the second passage, which corres- 
ponds to KP 11-18 and PY$ 1.23-1.29.7? A comparison between the Kitab Patangal 
and its possible source, the Patarijalayogasastra, shows that al-Bīrūnī would 
have profoundly reworked it in terms of structure and content. The Arabic pas- 
sage begins with KP u with the question whether there is another way than 
habituation (% ;x5)—that is training oneself on preventing the faculties of the 
soul from spreading out—7? and asceticism (Ja 5) in order to reach liberation 
(oe e ). Similarly, PY$ 1.23 is introduced by the question whether or not there 
is another means than repeated practice (abhydsa)—that is of seeing the true 
nature of the conscious self as pure and different from that of the original 
cause—” and dispassion (vairāgya), for attaining the state of absorption. The 
third means is devotion ($>Le) to Allah in the Kitab Patangal, which is said 


69 Maas & Verdon 2018: 325-326. 

70  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 22.12—23.5; Sachau 1910: 1/30-31. See below Section 6.3.3. 

71 The observations made in the present chapter show that a thorough and well-grounded 
study of al-Bīrūnīs interpretation of several Indian deities (isvara, mahadeva, nārāyaņa, 
etc.) in the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind would be an important further step toward understanding 
the Indian society he encountered. 

72  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 20.9—21.16; Sachau 1910: 1/27—29. KP 12 to 18, with the exception of KP 13, 
are rephrased in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind. See Table 8 of the present book for understand- 
ing the correspondences between these specific sets of question and answer of the Kitab 
Patangal and the Patarijalayogasastra. 

73 See KP 6 (Ritter 1956: 17115-20; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 316-317). 

74 . PY§ 1.12, p. 22.6: vivekadarsganabhyasena; and 1.16, p. 25.2: purusadarsanabhyasat. 
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to lead to liberation, and profound contemplation on God (isvarapranidhana) 
in the Patarijalayogasastra which prescribes it in order to obtain absorption 
(samadhi). 

KP 6 and PY$ 112-16 had already discussed the two first means habituation, 

or repeated practice, and asceticism, or dispassion.”5 Al-Birüni, however, deems 
it necessary to specify them again in KP 11, whereas the author of the Patari- 
jalayogasastra only implicitly refers to the two means in this place. Further, 
the Pātarijalayogašāstra subsequently explains that “the attainment of absorp- 
tion and the fruit of absorption become extremely near to the yogi.” Thus, 
the state that one attains by this third means would not be exactly that of final 
liberation. Al-Brrüni does not, however, transmit this nuance. 

KP12 provides a general description of Allah as possessing eternity (335!) and 
oneness (4s|4» 4), two concepts inherent in the Islamic conception of Allah. 
The Patafijalayogasastra also expresses I$vara's transcendence of time. The 
bhāsya-part of PYŚ 1.24 states that "I$vara's connection to the [three kinds of 
bondage]”’ is not past, [and] not future"? and concludes with “[h]e, however, 
is certainly always liberated, certainly always Īsvara”7? For the Patafijalayogas- 
astra, I$vara is beyond the limits of time. Thus, as the transcendence of time is 
a characteristic shared by I$vara and Allah, al-Birüni equally ascribes eternity 
to the God described by him in the Kitab Patangal. 

Furthermore, al-Birüni perhaps interprets the notion of I$vara "being a spe- 
cial kind of purusa" (purusavisesa isvarah) in sūtra 1.24 as referring to God's 
oneness (À;lJe 5). The Yoga idea that Īšvara is a special kind of conscious self 
is a technical one and alien to Islamic culture. Al-Biruni, thus, may have inter- 
preted it in the sense of God's being unique and, therefore, he attributed this 
property to God (Allah) in KP 12, without, however, reflecting the exact descrip- 
tion of [$vara found here in the Patavijalayogasastra. Further, Allah is conceived 
as being unique to such an extent that one cannot compare Him in any way 
to the human soul (i.e., purusa). Therefore, the technical nature of this aspect 
of I$vara's description and the absence of such a concept in Islamic thought, 
together with the contradiction with Islamic belief which it implies, could 
explain al-Bīrūnīs free interpretation here. 


75 On the three paths leading to emancipation, see also Kozah 2016: 104-106. 

76 | PYÉ123, p. 35.5: yogina asannatarah samadhilabhah samadhiphalam ceti. 

77 The three kinds of bondage are not explained in the Patarijalayogasastra itself. The 
Vivarana briefly defines them as related to prakrti, to vikrti and to sacrificial fee (Harimoto 
2014 p. 49.3: prākrtavaikrtadāksiņāni; see id. 91, n. 102). 

78 . PYÉ, p. 36.7: isvarasya tatsambandho na bhitah, na bhavi. 

79  PYS p. 37.9: sa tu sadaiva muktah sadaivesvara iti. 
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The second part of KP 12 is devoted to God’s knowledge. It describes God 
in the following terms: “knowing eternally by nature” (ls PERSE" dll), ), and “to 
whom ignorance does not belong in any way, at any time or in any state” („J 
Jie sl le 5; 3 ade anc |b). In terms of content, it corresponds to the first 
part of PY$ 1.25. The sūtra of this passage states that “in [Him] the seed of the 
omniscient is unsurpassed” (tatra niratišayam sarvajfiabijam). The bhasya-part 
ad loc. qualifies Him as omniscient (sarvajiia). It appears that al-Bīrūnī left out 
the obscure and technical idea of the “seed of the omniscient” (sarvajfiabija) 
but transferred the idea of God's absolute and eternal knowledge to this pas- 
sage. 

PYŠ 1.24 is introduced by the question of how Īsvara differs from the con- 
scious self and from the primary matter. Because Īsvara is a special kind of 
purusa untouched by deposits of afflictions (Alesa), of karma (karman) and its 
ripening (vipaka), He has always been liberated and will always be. In contrast, 
KP 13 asks how God differs from the one who is liberated.8° The response dis- 
cusses the difference between God and the one who is liberated (, ala), which 
is principally grounded in the fact that God is eternally liberated and does not 
depend upon time. 

Thus, even if the object from which I$vara/Allah differs in the Arabic and 
Sanskrit works, the implication, that is, eternal liberation, is same in both 
works. Furthermore, in KP 13, al-Birüni does not refer to the notions of afflic- 
tion, of karma and its ripening that are however dealt with in PYŚ 1.24, but he 
evokes them in KP 14. He may have rephrased the idea that "Iévara is untouched 
by deposits of afflictions, karma and [its] ripening"?! in the Kitab Patangal in 
the following terms: *He is the knowledge free from pollution by heedlessness 
and ignorance" ( Jkh! 4-1 | à» ge pali! A >). Al-Bīrūnī would have focused 
on the absence of afflictions in God in this part of his translation. Ignorance 
reflects here the first affliction, as PY$ 1.24 states that "afflictions start with 
ignorance.”®? 

PYŠ 1.27 explains that the syllable aum (pranava) is the signifier of I$vara 
(vacaka) and I$vara that which is signified (vācya) by it.83 The Kitab Patangal, 
on the other hand, is very concise in this place and never mentions the syllable 


80 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 320, n. 170. 

81 PY$,sü.L24, p. 35.2: klešakarmavipākāšayair aparamrstah [...] isvarah. 

82  PYS p. 35.3: avidyadayah klesah. See further the description of the afflictions in PY$ (1904) 
11.312 and KP 26—28. Maas and Verdon (2018: 296—297) point out the fact that ignorance 
appears as the first and primary affliction in both the Patarijalayogasastra and the Kitab 
Patangal. 

83 On the syllable aum see Feuerstein 1987: 392-393 and Maas 2009: 277-278, as well as 
Gerety 2015: 367—368 and 377 on its specific use in the Patarijalayogasastra. 
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aum nor implicitly refers to it.5^ Neither does it contain any mention or discus- 
sion whatsoever on the signifier and the signified of aum seen in Patarijalayo- 
gasastra 1.27. KP 15, which corresponds to PYš 1.27, however, ascribes speech 
(e>) to God, which the corresponding Sanskrit passage does not ascribe to 
I$vara. 

Thus, Pines and Gelblum note that al-Bīrūnī perhaps understood the 
Sanskrit word vacaka “as referring to speech as an attribute of God [...] and not 
to the sacred syllable ‘Om’ (pranava in the sutra) as expressive of God."55 Such 
misunderstanding is possible. It is also possible that al-Birüni had recourse to a 
readjustment of ideas, in the same way as he did in his interpretation of I$vara's 
being a special kind of purusa as referring to God's oneness. The connection 
between the syllable aum and God being very alien to al-Bīrūnīs intellectual 
and religious framework, he may have simply ascribed to God another attrib- 
ute, namely speech (e), and thus avoided an explanation of this specific 
technical concept. 

As for the last three sets of question and answer in the Kitab Patangal with 
regard to God, al-Bīrūnī appears to have simplified, transformed and reorgan- 
ized their content in comparison with the corresponding passage of his pos- 
sible source-text the Pātarijalayogašāstra. KP 16—17 focus on God's knowledge 
and its transmission and can be likened to some sections of PYS I.25—26. KP 18 
describes the way by which God, who is imperceptible by the senses, can be 
worshipped. This roughly corresponds to the content of PY$ 1.28-29. Lastly, 
KP 15 reflects to some extent the content of PYS 1.27. 

In view of the above it is pertinent to reconsider the question raised by 
Dasgupta, Pines and Gelblum whether al-Bīrūnīs rendering is an Islamization 
of the concept of God, or whether he based his translation on a later theistic 
Yoga text. Moreover, the fact that al-Bīrūnī frequently refers to an elite class of 
Indians who interacted with him and who were able to conceptualize a unique 
and abstract God may also account for his (mono)theistic rendering of Indian 
religion. 

However, the foregoing analysis shows two different ways in which al-Bīrūnī 
transferred Indian thought to his readership. In some cases, such as that of God 
and His relation to time, al-Birüni's interpretation mirrors the original Yoga 
conceptions, because he saw in this characteristic a common point with his 
conception of Allah. In other cases, however, such as that of the speech attrib- 
uted to the God—and of Iévara's relation to the sacred syllable aum—he modi- 


84  Al-Biriini deals with the syllable aum in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind (Tahgīg [1958], pp. 56 and 
135; Sachau 1910: 1/75 and 173). 
85 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 320, n. 178. 
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fied the content in such a way that two unconnected ideas were actually adjus- 
ted to each other. By doing so, al-Birüni in a sense avoided that Indian unortho- 
dox religious concepts would enter their way in his translation and contradict 
Islamic religion.8° Thus, I argue that the discrepancies highlighted above are 
due to a great part to him adjusting the concept of I$vara to that of Allah. 

Moreover, I$vara does not have much impact on the world, in contrast with 
Allah who is considered to be the creator of the world and the final judge 
regarding the destiny of men in the afterlife. Sankhya does not consider Īšvara 
the cause of the world, nor does present Pātartjalayogašāstra anything that 
would suggest such an idea.” As both Sankhya and Yoga regard the original 
cause (prakrti) the creative force, there is not much room for a creator deity. 
The Kitab Patangal, like the Pātarijalayogašāstra, remains silent on a creative 
role of Allah or Īsvara. Given the above observation that al-Bīrūnī attempted 
to adjust the concept of I$vara to that of Allah, it is likely that he would have 
seized this additional opportunity to parallel Isvara to Allah if his source had 
attributed the creation of the world to the former. 

Thus, the portion of the Arabic text under discussion, that is, KP 11-18, relates 
to PYŠ 123-28, even though al-Bīrūnī significantly reorganized the content of 
his assumed source-text in this passage on God. Accepting this connection 
between the two portions of texts made it possible to select some main char- 
acteristics attributed to Ivara in the Patarijalayogasástra and compare them 
with al-Bīrūnīs translation. In this way, I highlighted that some of the involved 
issues overlap in both Islamic and Brahminical traditions, such as the notions 
of a divine sphere, eternity and knowledge. In case of other not overlapping 
concepts, al-Birüni misunderstood, reinterpreted or simplified them, leading 
to interpretations which mostly reflect his understanding of God grounded in 
his religious background. 


4.4.3 Addition and Definition from Pre-existing Knowledge 
A]-Birüni also appears to have employed addition and definition as transla- 
tional strategies.89 Although they belong to two different categories in the 


86  Inaslightly different context Kozah (2016: 78) makes a similar observation. 

87 Bronkhorst 1981: 316. 

88 An example of misunderstanding appears in KP 28, corresponding to PY$ (1904) 11.12, in 
al-Bīrūnīs translation of the Sanskrit expression devanam indrah, which in this context 
means “the chief of the gods,” and not “Indra among the gods" (Pines & Gelblum 1977: 537, 
n. 63; Maas & Verdon 2018: 300). 

89 Pines and Gelblum already noticed that al-Bīrūnī had to define and specify notions that 
were clear for Indian thinkers but obscure to a foreign audience (Pines & Gelblum 1966: 
308). 
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model elaborated by Ivir, I deal with them together, considering definition a 
a type of addition. Furthermore, as I show below, both also originates from 
the same source of information, that is the encyclopaedic knowledge of al- 
Birüni which was in most cases based on textual or oral sources of Indian 
origin. 

For instance, KP 46, most probably a rendering PYS 111.29, has a passage on 
the transformation of food in the human body that is absent from the Patan- 
jalayogašāstra and from other commentaries. Maas and Verdon discuss this 
example in detail.9° As the two authors argued, al-Bīrūnī in all likelihood drew 
this addition from some Indic sources—written and/or oral—other than a 
Yoga work that he had at his disposal. In general, it is natural to assume that 
al-Birüni in his additions and definitions made use of elements drawn from 
the Sanskrit works available to him and from the information received from 
the Indian thinkers he had met. 

In KP 5, which translates PY$ 1.7, al-Birüni appears to have added an analogy 
in order to illustrate apprehension (41,5!) by oral tradition (elt), which cor- 
responds to authoritative tradition (agama) as a means of knowledge 
(pramana). In contrast with the Pātarijalayogašāstra and with all its known 
Sanskrit commentaries, the Kitab Patangal is the only work that provides an 
example for this notion. It reads: "Just as our knowledge that the city of Kanauj 
is on the bank of the Ganga River, this [knowledge] results from [oral] report 
but stands for its direct apprehension by EUN (hè de c Jb ol LS paš 
radi AI Shoal ple acb y LL ace li ELS). Interestingly, the trans- 
mission of knowledge by way of oral tradition ( Wn and by way of verbal 
communication in the form of authoritative tradition (agama) is fundamental 
in both the Islamic and the Indian culture, respectively. The provenance of the 
above example is, however, uncertain; it may have been orally communicated 
to al-Bīrūnī or actually created by himself.92 

The analysis of the excerpts from the Kitab Sank also indicates that al-Birüni 
may have resorted to addition when dealing with his source-text. When he enu- 
merates the different views on action and agent, the view according to which 

"action is nothing but the recompense for a preceding deed" (g (jas! + 
pall d! de 88&11)93 is absent from all available Sanskrit sources under con- 
sideration in the present book.% If al-Bīrūnī added this opinion to the other 


9o Maas & Verdon 2018: 303-306; see below pp. 171-172. 
91  KP5,p.171.4—5; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 315. 

92  Seeabove,p.&. 

93  Tahgīg (1958), p. 231-2; Sachau 1910: 1/31. 

94 See below Section 6.3.3. 
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views—a hypothesis that cannot be ascertained—, he certainly drew the rel- 
evant information from his knowledge of Indian culture. 

Additions can also be detected when al-Bīrūnī narrates an analogy to illus- 
trate the four hierarchical states of the intellect (buddhi): error (viparyaya), 
inability (asakti), satisfaction (tusti) and accomplishment (siddhi). The ana- 
logy stages four disciples who ascertain one after each other the identity of 
a far-away indiscernible object upon their master's request. When the fourth 
disciple, who illustrates the accomplished state of knowledge, is about to ascer- 
tain the identity of the object, al-Birüni's account of the disciple's reflections 
is very detailed when compared with that of the Sanskrit commentaries ad 
loc.?5 The reasons why al-Bīrūnī felt the need to further explain this portion 
of text are unknown, as is the provenance of this complementary information. 
However, these few examples show that al-Bīrūnī chiefly formulated supple- 
mentary definitions and other explanatory additions based on his intellectual 
background which includes his pre-existing knowledge of Indian thought. 


4-5 Concluding Remarks 


This chapter revealed that although significant discrepancies exist between al- 
Bīrūnīs translations and his probable sources, these differences do not mean 
that he used Sanskrit works unknown to us when composing the Kitab Sank 
and the Kitab Patangal. It equally showed that the Kitab Sank must have been 
subject to similar modifications as the Kitab Patangal. 

Furthermore, this chapter directed our attention to the necessity of provid- 
ing an analysis of al-Bīrūnīs translations from a perspective different from a 
mere literal comparison between the Arabic and Sanskrit texts of his poten- 
tial sources. It also pointed to the need to look at al-Bīrūnīs work through 
the lens of the possible influence of his intellectual background, be it that of 
his own culture or of his knowledge of Indian culture. I thus argue that his 
interpretations are mostly indebted to this intellectual framework and that his 
adaptations strongly reflect this debt. 

In this respect, Ivir's concept of translational strategies has been particularly 
helpful. I posit that al-Birüni made abundant use of omission, substitution and 
addition (including definition), especially when great cultural gaps needed to 
be bridged—in other words, when the notions to transmit are very technical 
and specific to Sankhya-Yoga or Indian culture. Al-Bīrūnīs treatment of his 


95 See below Section 6.3.4. 
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sources thus constitutes a rather clever manner of interpreting and transfer- 
ring these Indian ideas. Furthermore, considering his desire to transfer Indian 
ideas to a Muslim readership and to facilitate the exchange between these two 
cultural spheres, such transformations in fact constitute a relatively natural 
process. 

When formally transforming his Sanskrit source-texts on account of his 
didactic intentions and own logic, al-Bīrūnī obviously omitted parts of them 
in his translation, as a result of his desire to avoid technical content or repeti- 
tion. He also took recourse to substitution. For this latter translational strategy, 
al-Birüni employed his knowledge of the world, specifically that of his own 
socio-cultural and intellectual background, be it in the domain of religion, 
philosophy or mysticism. 

His idiosyncratic interpretations also played a role in some of his substitu- 
tions. In any case, it appears unlikely that his Indian informants may have sug- 
gested substitutions. On the other hand, additions were either due to his own 
creativity, to specific Sanskrit sources or to the Indian tradition as such. In addi- 
tion, these observations and the complexity both of the source language and 
the concepts used in the various domains—astronomical, philosophical, myth- 
ological, etc.— confirm the previous remarks that al-Bīrūnī must have received 
assistance from Indian thinkers. 

Interestingly, al-Bīrūnīs interpretation of some of Īsvara's characteristics 
indicate that he transformed the source-text in his translation to the extent of a 
distortion of the original concepts. When no common points of reference exis- 
ted between notions of his own intellectual culture and specific Indian notions, 
such as in the case of the nature and function of the syllable aum and the 
description of I$vara as a special kind of purusa, I suggest that he has filled the 
gap and created his own descriptions of the God of the Kitab Patangal. Lastly, 
al-Birüni's modifications meant to make possible, or at least to ease, the under- 
standing of the Sanskrit originals for himself and his readership. 

Thus, I have put forward in the present chapter preliminary analysis of al- 
Bīrūnīs interpretative choices with the aim of laying the groundwork for the 
detailed studies of Chapters 5 and 6. The subsequent discussion confirm these 
observations. I argue that keeping in mind such approach enables us to narrow 
down the possibilities regarding the Sanskrit originals of the Kitab Patangal 
and the Kitab Sank. 


CHAPTER 5 


On the Kitab Patangal and Its Sources 


5.1 Scholarship Review 


In Chapter 4 of this book, I have investigated the reasons why former attempts 
to identify al-Bīrūnīs Sanskrit sources were unsuccessful despite the existence 
of Ritter’s edition of the complete manuscript of the Kitab Patangal. Based on 
anew methodological framework, in the present chapter, I further examine the 
relationship between passages of the Kitab Patangal and possible correspond- 
ing passages in Sanskrit sources. Maas and Verdon have thoroughly assessed 
previous scholarly arguments regarding the identification of al-Bīrūnī's source;! 
Sections 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 recapitulate and develop the findings of their study. 

Thanks to textual evidence presented in this chapter, it is possible to definit- 
ively exclude the Vivarana, the Tattvavaisaradi and the Rajamartanda as the 
Sanskrit sources of al-Bīrūnīs translation. I thus corroborate Maas’ and Ver- 
don's hypothesis that the Kitab Patangal was based on the Patafijalayogasastra, 
or a text very much like it. Lastly, I address, whenever possible, the underlying 
causes for the discrepancies between the Kitab Patangal and the Pātarijalayo- 
gasastra. 


511 Before the Edition of the Manuscript 

This section illustrates the problems faced by scholars, such as Carl Edward 
Sachau and others, who researched the question of the Sanskrit source of the 
Kitab Patangal before the mid-2oth century cE, that is, before Ritter edited 
the complete manuscript of the Arabic translation. In this context, Maas and 
Verdon have already pointed out another philological reason why Sachau was 
unsuccessful in his endeavour to identify al-Birüni's source: Sachau compared 
and contrasted the extracts of the Kitab Patangal scattered throughout the 
Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind with the English translation of the Yogasūtra and the 
Rajamartanda, the only work related to the Yoga philosophical tradition avail- 
able in English at the time.? The following paragraphs provide specific 
examples of Sachau's difficulties. 


1 Maas & Verdon 2018: 291-315. 
2 Maas & Verdon 2018: 291-293. Sachau apparently used the translation and edition by Rajend- 
ralal Mitra (1883). 
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In the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind, al-Birüni refers to the Kitab Patangal in order 
to provide a description of four paths leading to liberation (|). In this 
passage, he also includes references to the Kitab Gita (Bhagavadgita) and the 
Visnudharma (Visnudharmottarapurāņa).3 For Sachau, this description does 
not find any parallel in Yoga literature. The passage found in the Tahgīg ma 
li-l-Hind and discussed by Sachau, however, paraphrases and intermingles the 
contents of the original KP 6, KP 11 and KP 57. This combination provides an 
additional reason for why Sachau did not find any connection with the Yoga 
texts he used in this place.* 

Al-Birüni characterizes the first path as "practical, that is, habituation” ( V 
us! „a 9),5 while he describes the second as "intellectual, that is, a mental 
asceticism” (ie Gl a] »» (še). KP 6 elaborates on the two paths, where al- 
Birüni defines the first one, practical as habituation (4 5), and the second one, 
intellectual as renunciation (Ja). The third path mentioned in the Tahqiq ma 
li-l-Hind is devotion (8>Le), which is referred to in KP n. As seen in Chapter 4 
of the present book, the first two paths can be identified in the Patarijalayo- 
gasastra (112-16) as repeated practice (abhydsa) and dispassion (vairagya), 
which are two interconnected means leading to isolation (kaivalya), while the 
third path is profound contemplation on God (isvarapranidhana), which res- 
ults in the cessation of mental dispositions and which Pv$ 1.23 and PYS 11.45 
discuss.6 

The fourth path which al-Bīrūnī describes in the Tahqīq mā li-l-Hind is 
rasāyan (y), which is the Arabic transliteration of the Sanskrit rasayana. 
In Sanskrit, this term refers to a substance and to a science: 1) a rejuvenating 
or restorative elixir, and 2) the branch of Indian medicine aiming at reach- 
ing immortality for human bodies thanks to such elixirs. Al-Birüni defines it as 
the “procedures involving drugs and resembling Alchemy in the obtainment of 
what is by nature impossible" (lez! hrad 3 «Leslie t oF Bab pls A 
\.).” He transliterates this Sanskrit term into Arabic in KP 57, which corresponds 
to PYŠ (1904) IV.1. Furthermore, in both the Kitab Patangal and the Patarijalayo- 


3 Tahqiq (1958), pp. 58.5-61.7; Sachau 1910: 1/76—80. 

4 KP6,1,57, pp. 171.14—172.10, 173.811 and 193.2210; Pines & Gelblum: 1966: 316—319 and 1989: 
267. 

5 See p. 151 above, in Chapter 4, on the type of habituation which is prescribed by the Kitab 
Patangal. 

6 PYŠ (1904), pp. 17-20, 25, and 110; Woods 1914: 34-38, 49 and 190. Devotion is also broached 
in KP 41 which refers to the content of PY$ (1904) 11.45. On non-theistic and theistic yogic 
concentrations, see Maas 2009. 

7 Tahqiq (1958), p. 61.5-6; Sachau 1910: 1/80. 
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gašāstra, five causes of obtaining supernatural powers (siddhi) are mentioned. 
According to sūtra TV.1, (medicinal) plants (osadhi) are one of them. The Patari- 
jalayogasastra explains that the supernatural power that originates from plants 
comes about first of all through rasāyana It is clear from this Sanskrit passage 
that plants, or rasayana drugs or therapy, do not lead to isolation, but to a spe- 
cific supernatural power. 

In the corresponding passage of the Kitab Patangal, al-Bīrūnī specifies that 
rasāyan is one way to reach siddha-hood (JV! $5ls 5).? In this passage, he does 
not, however, mention the concept of liberation, or the yogic isolation, at all. 
It appears that he only equates rasayan with a way to reach liberation in the 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind. Despite this substantial discrepancy, it is possible, via the 
Kitab Patangal, to connect al-BīrūnTs description of the fourth path to libera- 
tion in the TaAqiq mā li-L-Hind to a specific portion of the Patarijalayogasastra.!? 
Due to these differences, Sachau could not connect these passages of the Kitab 
Pātanģal to their respective Sanskrit source-texts. 

However, Sachau also establishes parallels between the Sanskrit works avail- 
able to him and the Kitab Patangal. He compares a quotation from the Kitab 
Patangal in the Tahgīg mā li--Hind to the last sutra of the Pātarijalayogašāstra. 
The sutra reads: "Isolation is the return to their original state of the constituents 
which are void of the conscious self's goal, or [it is] the power of consciousness 
(i.e. the conscious self) abiding in its own form."? The quotation from the Kitab 
Patangal found in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind reads: 


Therefore, the questioner asks about the nature of liberation at the end of 
the Kitab Patangal. The respondent says: If you wish, you may say it is the 
cessation ( Jas) of the three forces (£1)! (c |), and their return to the 
source from which they came; or if you wish, you may say it is the return 
of the knowing soul (| 4.4) to its own nature.!? 


8 See also Pines & Gelblum 1989: 283-284, n. 24. 

9 I follow here the translation by Pines and Gelblum (1983: 285, n. 172, 1989: 267 and 282, 
n. 13). 

10  Inthis context, it is worth recalling that al-Birüni does not always differentiate between 
the ultimate state of liberation and the mental states that lead to it, although they are 
clearly distinguished in the Pātarijalayogašāstra, as illustrated by his interpretation in 
KP 6, KP 11 and KP 57. 

11 Sachau 1910: 11/287. 

12  PYŠ (1904) sū. IV.34, p. 207.2—3: purusarthasunyanam gunanam pratiprasavah kaivalyam 
svarūpapratisthā va citisaktir iti. See Woods 1914: 347. 

13  Tahgīg (1958), p. 6116-19; Sachau 1910: 1/81. 
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This passage corresponds to KP 78: 
What is liberation? If you wish, you may say it is the cessation ( jhe) of 
the action of the three primary forces (Js Y! LI «g i!) and their return 
to the source from which they came; or if you wish, you may say it is the 
return of the soul (|45) to its own nature. 


Sachau's identification of this passage with PY$ (1904) IV.34 is correct. The first 
part of this passage defines liberation as “the return of the [three forces] to 
the source from which they came" (as 28 (£3)! Sall (M las), a very close 
parallel to the first part of sūtra 1v.34, which reads “the return to their original 
state of the constituents" (gunanam pratiprasavah). The second part, “or if you 
wish, you may say it is the return of the soul to its own nature" ( à à Ol s 
Me Lb M nal £o >), corresponds to the second part of sūtra IV.34, namely, 
"or [itis] the power of consciousness (i.e., the conscious self) abiding in its own 
form" (svarūpapratisthā va citigaktih). Thus, although Sachau did not identify 
the Kitab Patangal with any Sanskrit text known to him, he noticed striking 
parallels between this passage and a sūtra of the Patarijalayogasastra which 
al-Bīrūnī almost literally translated into Arabic. 

The difference in how al-Bīrūnī handled the two quotations from the Kitab 
Pātanģal in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind is also noteworthy; in the example dealing 
with the four paths to liberation, the original passages in the Kitab Patangal 
underwent many transformations when al-Bīrūnī later on quoted them in the 
Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind. In the second example on the definition of liberation, in 
contrast, he quotes almost literally from the Kitab Patangal. This difference is 
reflected in Sachau's interpretation of them. In the case of the first example, 
Sachau cannot identify corresponding passages in a Sanskrit text, whereas in 
the case of the second example he easily parallels the passage in the Kitab 
Patangal to a known Sanskrit passage. 

Further, Garbe identifies the source of the Kitab Patangal with the Rajamar- 
tanda by Bhoja.! Several elements based on circumstantial and textual evid- 
ence, however, tend to rule out the Rajamartanda as a tenable candidate for 
being the source of the Kitab Pātanģal. First, despite the chronological prox- 


14 Basing himself on the passage in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, Ritter adds in his edition the 
adjective “knowing” (álle) as a qualification of the soul, which is unnecessary in my view. 
See KP 78, p. 198.19—22 and Pines & Gelblum 1989: 271. See also the translations of the two 
passages by Kozah (2016: 160). 

15 Garbe (1894: 63, 1896: 41-42 and 1917: 91) first identified the source-text of the Kitab 
Patangal with the Patarijalayogasastra and later on changed his mind. 
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imity between al-Birüni and Bhoja, there is only one reference to the king in 
the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind,6 and al-Birüni most likely never visited his kingdom in 
Malava There is no evidence for the political establishment of the Ghaznavids 
in Bhoja’s kingdom, which would have facilitated a collaboration between offi- 
cials of the two courts. In addition, al-Birüni was very keen to find astronomical 
Sanskrit literature, as the abundance of references to it in the Tahqiq mā li-l- 
Hind indicates. He does not, however, mention the medical and astronomical 
work Rajamrganka composed by Bhoja.!” 

Textual study also presents evidence that al-Birüni did not use Bhoja's text. 
Maas and Verdon analyse two analogies, one agricultural and one mythological, 
provided in the Kitab Patangal. For Garbe, these passages are closely connected 
to the Rajamartanda.'® The agricultural analogy explains that the ripening of 
the accumulation of karma ceases if its root, the afflictions (lesa), is stopped, 
in the same way as a rice grain does not sprout if its husk is removed (Pv$ 
(1904) 11.13; KP 29). Maas and Verdon argue that al-Birüni likely relied on a 
Sanskrit work other than the Rajamartanda when rendering this example in 
the Kitab Patangal. First, they point out that this illustration may not have been 
an original and authentic part of the Rajamartanda. They further connect this 
example in al-Bīrūnīs translation to a passage of the Patarijalayogasastra, while 
also noting discrepancies in the use of this example in the Patarijalayogasastra 
and the Kitab Patangal: 


The Sanskrit work explains how future consequences of the storage of 
karma can be prevented, whereas the Arabic work explains that the soul 
is covered by ignorance like a rice grain may be covered by its husk. In the 
Kitab Patangal, the husk has to be removed in order to prevent changes 
of the soul, whereas, according to the Patarijalayogasastra, removing the 
husk prevents the ripening of karma.!9 


The two authors observe that al-Birüni adapted the Sanskrit phrasing in his 
own manner and ignored the concept of karma referred to in the Patarijalayo- 
gašāstra. Al-Bīrūnīs interpretation can be indeed accounted for by his cultural 


16 — ALBirüni mentions king Bhoja in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind in a passage that narrates a tale 
(444) about a piece of silver in the door of the governmental house in Dhara, the capital 
of Bhoja's kingdom (Tahqiq [1958], p. 152.4-6; Sachau 1910: 1/191). See above Section 1.2 on 
al-Bīrūnīs visits to al-Hind. 

17 Information on the Rajamrgarnka is given, for instance, by Sarma (19852: 12). 

18 See the detailed and full discussion in Maas & Verdon 2018: 293-301. 

19 Maas & Verdon 2018: 296. 
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and intellectual background. In his version of the example, the soul’s cover- 
ing, that is, the husk in the analogy, has to be taken out in order to remove 
changes to the soul, to purify it («GJ Ua s Sal dl My Cabal ce tall p 5) 13 
Jl- (1e)? In Islamic thought, when the soul is purified, it ascends to celes- 
tial spheres and gradually frees itself from gross matter. This conception was 
equally present among ancient Greek philosophers.?! The idea of the soul being 
covered by a cloth existed in connection with purification, as interpreted by the 
Neo-Platonic philosopher Porphyry. This concept was also known to the philo- 
sopher al-Tawhidi (922/932-1023).7? Charles Genequand notes that al-Tawhidi 
sometimes substitutes the Arabic term for "cloth" (|, yle) with the word “cov- 
ering” or “scale” ( 25),?3 exactly the same term that al-Bīrūnī used in this ana- 
logy.24 

It appears then that al-Bīrūnī interprets the klešas described in the Patari- 
jalayogasastra in the light of theories developed by earlier or contemporary 
philosophers. Whereas the consequences of the removal of the husk from the 
rice grain differ in the two works, the goal of the analogy is the same, that is, to 
illustrate the freeing of the soul—or the conscious self—from impurities that 
impede it from reaching a higher level of spirituality. 

Further, the possibility of al-Birüni having read other commentaries on the 
Patafijalayogasastra, such as the Vivarana or the Tattvavaisaradi, still fails to 
explain this particular interpretation, as they do not substantially deviate from 
the explanation of the Pātartjalayogašāstra with regard to this illustration.?* 
Referring to David Pingree's opinion about al-Birüni's level of knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Maas and Verdon also suggest that al-Birüni's idiosyncratic interpret- 
ation may simply be owed to a limited knowledge of Sanskrit.2% However, in the 
light of the above observations it is likely that al-Bīrūnīs interpretation consti- 
tutes a translational strategy, namely that of substitution. 

The second analogy that led Garbe to believe that al-Bīrūnī used the 
Rajamartanda, and which Maas and Verdon also analysed, narrates how 
Nandikesvara (or Nandīšvara) and Nahusa, two mythological figures, meta- 
morphosed on account of their deeds (PY$ (1904) 11.12; KP 28). In al-Birüni's ver- 


20 KP 29, p.180.2—3; Pines & Gelblum 1977: 524; Tahqiq (1958), p. 42.7; Sachau 1910: 1/55. 

21  Geneguand 1996: 10. 

22 Stern 2012. 

23  Geneguand 1996: no-in. 

24 Ina different context, the Quran uses the image of the veils that cover the heart (5), not 
the soul (, .) (Massignon 1954 [1922]: 108; Sūra 51.4). 

25 Vivarana (1952), pp. 146.18-147.20 and TVS, pp. 68.22—69.18. See also Woods 1914: 126 and 
Rukmani 2001: 1/248-249. 

26  Pingree 1983: 353; Maas & Verdon 2018: 297. See above p. 135. 
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sion, Nandikesvara (22454), who was a devotee of Šiva (L^; mahādywa),27 
became an "angel" (44), a word corresponding to the Sanskrit deva, meaning 
“deity, whereas Nahusa (, 5), the evildoer, became a snake. Maas and Verdon 
observe that here the Kitab Patangal parallels the Patarijalayogasastra, in word- 
ing and content, to a greater extent than Bhoja’s work. The latter, for instance, 
mentions Visvamitra and Urvasi, whose names are absent from both the Kitab 
Patangal and the Patarijalayogasastra. Maas and Verdon also shed light on dif- 
ferences in the narration of the above myth between the Kitab Patangal and the 
Patanjalayogasastra, which, they convincingly argue, are most probably due to 
al-Birüni's addition of contextual elements and his combination of two distinct 
myths. 

Further, in the corresponding passage in the Vivarana, its author employs 
several illustrations, referencing diverse figures, including Visvamitra, Amba, 
Draupadi and Kumbhakarna, and eventually recounting the story of Nandis- 
vara and Nahusa.?? The Tattvavaisaradi gives an account of the story of Dhruva 
and refers to Nandīšvara, but not to Nahusa.?9 Thus, reading the Patarijalayo- 
gašāstra, or a work similar to it, was sufficient for al-Bīrūnī to expound the story 
of Nandike$vara and Nahusa. These preliminary remarks lead to the observa- 
tion that the Patarijalayogasastra may be the Yoga text that best parallels the 
Kitab Patangal if contrasted with the Rajamartanda, the Vivarana and the Tat- 
tvavaisaradi. 

Lastly, Maas and Verdon summarize Surendra Nath Dasgupta’s conclusion 
that the Kitab Patangal was not based on any known Yoga work, and that 
another Patafijali was the author of its source-text.?? Without referring to 
Sachau’s or Garbe’s earlier analyses, Dasgupta points out that the commentary 
provided by al-Bīrūnī covers the same subject matter as the sūtra-part of the 
Patafijalayogasastra—such as God, soul, bondage, salvation and karma. Yet, 
according to Dasgupta, the Kitab Patangal differs from this Sanskrit work in 
the way in which it deals with these subjects. Dasgupta notes the following dif- 
ferences: 


(1) the conception of God has risen here to such an importance that 
he has become the only object of meditation, and absorption in him 
is the goal; (2) the importance of the yama and the niyama has been 
reduced to the minimum; (3) the value of the Yoga discipline as a sep- 


27 Al-Birani makes use of the epithet mahādeva to refer to Siva. 
28 . Vivarana (1952), pp. 143.21-144.6. See also Rukmani 2001: 1/241. 
29  TV$, pp. 67.25-68.18. See also Woods 1914: 122. 

go Dasgupta 1930: 64; also referred to in Maas & Verdon 2018: 293. 
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arate means of salvation apart from any connection with God as we find 
in the Yoga sutra has been lost sight of; (4) liberation and Yoga are defined 
as absorption in God; (5) the introduction of Brahman; (6) the very signi- 
ficance of Yoga as control of mental states (cittavrttinirodha) is lost sight 
of, and (7) rasayana (alchemy) is introduced as one of the means of sal- 
vation.?! 


For Dasgupta, Vedantic and Tantric ideas influenced the doctrine presented 
in the Kitab Patangal.?? His discussion on these differences and the reasons 
underlying them are disputable, especially since he was only able to access 
excerpts of the Kitab Patangal. First, as I suggested in Chapter 2 of the present 
book, al-Birüni was most probably unaware of Sanskrit works related to Ved- 
anta.3? Second, in Chapter 4 I have highlighted that al-Biruni’s descriptions of 
God, or Allah, mostly reflect his tendency to domesticate the Yoga concept of 
I$vara.3* A]-Birüni's religious and philosophical backgrounds may actually con- 
stitute the reason for the differences stated by Dasgupta under numbers 1, 3 
and 4 of the above quotation, rather than the influence of Vedantic and Tantric 
ideas. In addition, once one is able to access the Kitab Patangal in its entirety, 
it is possible to see that al-Birüni indeed addressed "Yoga as control of men- 
tal states" and dealt with the yamas and the niyamas.?5 Thus, like Sachau and 
Garbe, Dasgupta could not reach a conclusive and satisfactory answer to the 
question of al-Bīrūnīs source.3% 


51.2 After the Edition of the Manuscript 

Pines and Gelblum were the first to study the complete manuscript of the Kitab 
Patangal. They published an annotated English translation of it in the form 
of four articles.? In these publications, they summarize the previous attempts 
made to identify the Kitab Patandal's source and reach conclusions different 
from those of their predecessors. According to them, al-Birüni based his Arabic 
translation on the sutras and an unknown commentary, which they consider 
having more in common with the bhasya-part of the Pātarijalayogašāstra than 


31 Dasgupta 1922: 235. Numbering and transliterations are by Dasgupta. 

32 Dasgupta 1922: 235 and 1930: 63-64. 

33 See fn. 126 of Chapter 2 above. 

34 See above pp. 150-155. 

35  Onal-Bīrūnīs treatment of the yamas and niyamas, see below p. 174—175. 

36 Jean Filliozat, who briefly refers to al-Bīrūnīs translations, appears to regard the Kitab 
Patangal as an independent work (Renou & Filliozat 1953: 46; Maas & Verdon 2018: 301). 

37 Pines & Gelblum 1966, 1977, 1983 and 1989. 
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with the Rajamartanda. Despite their comparison of the content of the Kitab 
Pātanģal to numerous Sanskrit works and their abundant use of secondary lit- 
erature, they were unable to identify the text used by al-Bīrūnī. 

They thus put forward several remarks and hypotheses: 1) the commentary 
used by al-Birüni is unknown and could either still be lying in an Indian lib- 
rary or simply be lost; 2) the commentary may have had theistic tendencies 
that would be characteristic of a later development of the classical Yoga sys- 
tem; 3) an analysis of similes, metaphors and of the Kitab Patangal's laudatory 
introduction would be conducive to identifying al-BīrūnTs source; 4) al-Bīrūnīs 
choices in his interpretations depended upon his own cultural and religious 
background, as well as upon his intelligence and creativity, the Kitab Patangal 
being thus a non-literal translation; 5) an investigation of these choices of inter- 
pretation is a desideratum in the further analysis of the relationship between 
the Kitab Patangal and its main source.38 

Pines and Gelblum provide a thorough and pertinent study that constitutes 
the necessary first step in such an analysis. However, I suggest three funda- 
mental reasons for their having difficulty pinpointing a source. First, they con- 
sider the sutras and the bhasya of the Patafijalayogasastra as dissociable entit- 
ies. When they point out that the sutras are interwoven with a commentary in 
al-Birüni's source-text,?9 they do not, as a first hypothesis, conceive the possib- 
ility that this commentary could in fact be the bhāsya-part of the Patarijalayo- 
gasastra. Searching for correspondences of al-Birüni's text in other Sanskrit 
commentaries, they are unable to identify the commentary mentioned by al- 
Birüni. The second drawback to their analysis, resulting from the first, is their 
assumption of the existence of an unknown commentary. The Arabic expres- 
sion used by al-Bīrūnī to refer to “the commentary" or "the commentator" (s. 
JEL eK or pae) can be interpreted in two ways: “the commentary that com- 
ments upon the Kitab Pātanģal” or “the commentary that is included in the 
Kitab Patangal. If one adopts the latter interpretation, this wording suggests 
that the commentary referred to by al-Birüni was included in his source-text 
and was not drawn from another Yoga text.^? Further, the role which al-Biruni’s 
intelligence and creativity played in his interpretive choices is more important 
than the two scholars thought, as demonstrated above in Chapter 4. This, too, 
accounts for their struggling to identify his source. 


38 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 302-308. 

39 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 303. For references to the commentary in the Kitab Patangal, see 
in its preface, as well as in KP 46 (KP, pp. 168.5, 185.16 and 188.3; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 310, 
1983: 260 and 261), and Section 5.23 of the present book. 

40 See above pp. 119-120. 
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More recently, Kozah have noted strong parallels between the Kitab Patangal 
and the Pātarijalayogašāstra, which led him to assume that the latter is very 
close to either the source-text of al-Birüni's translation or the oral tradition 
that had been transmitted to him.^! Lastly, Maas and Verdon posit the hypo- 
thesis that the Kitab Pātanģals main Sanskrit source was the Patarijalayogas- 
astra.” 

In the subsequent section, I adopt a different perspective from that of Pines 
and Gelblum, that is, that the commentary, which al-Birüni refers to, could 
indeed be the one included in the Patavijalayogasastra. I also analyse al-Biruni’s 
hermeneutics. This perspective will not only untangle the problems Pines and 
Gelblum faced, but also support the observations made by Kozah, Maas and 
Verdon. 


5.2 The Commentary as an Integrated Part of the Kitab Patangal 


The source of the Kitab Patangal included a fundamental text and a comment- 
ary which al-Bīrūnī merged with each other in his translation. In addition, it 
appears, as a general rule, that al-Birüni integrated this commentary into his 
translation without differentiating it from the main primary text, and only ina 
few cases, two to be precise, he explicitly identifies passages drawn from the 
commentary. In these two cases, not only did he inform his readers that he 
quoted the commentary in full, but also distinguish it from the fundamental 
text. I analyse in the following section each of the two situations, in order 
to understand why al-Birüni may have dealt with this source in two differ- 
ent ways and to determine if indeed the Pātarijalayogašāstra was his main 
source. 


524 Explicit Integration 
Two passages of the Kitab Patangal explicitly refer to a commentator (here- 
after the commentator).^? Both occur in KP 46 corresponding to the content 


41 Kozah 2016: 164. 

42 Maas & Verdon 2018: 312-315. 

43 Sachau posits that Balabhadra, an author who is often quoted in the Ta/iqiq mà li-L-Hind 
primarily with regard to cosmography, may have composed the commentary translated in 
the Kitab Patangal. The discussion of some common points between portions of the Kitab 
Patangal and bhāsya-parts of the Patarijalayogasastra in the present chapter demon- 
strates that this position is untenable (Sachau 1910: 11/264; on al-Birüni's interpretation 
of Balabhadra's work, see Pingree 1983). 
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found in PY$ (1904) I11.21-35.4 KP 46 enumerates several objects of continuous 
thought ($$), or reflection (s)—two terms that render the notion of mental 
concentration (samyama) in the source-text—and the results of the reflec- 
tion on them. These results are referred to with the generic Arabic expression 
“wondrous acts” (ole! Jul). Table 10 in Section 5.2.2 below presents fifteen 
objects of such reflection. The two instances, in which al-Bīrūnī explicitly men- 
tions the commentator, occur after the passages that discuss the reflections 
upon the sun (passage no. 8; PY$ (1904) 111.26) and upon the navel (passage 
no. 11; PYŠ (1904) 111.29), respectively. 

The Arabic sentence "The commentator has in this place an explanatory dis- 
course" (5 $ eS c? sll (3 -nid!)45 opens the first of these explicit quotations, 
while the words “Let us go back to the text” (pa! | 4«Jà) conclude it.*6 The 
quotation deals with the cosmography developed in the Patarijalayogasastra. 
After having introduced it, al-Birüni comments on the way in which his source 
describes the topic and on the measurement units used in it, which he trans- 
poses into Arabic miles, a move that once again reveals his efforts to make his 
translation as intelligible as possible for his readership. Subsequently, al-Birüni 
goes on with the translation of his source. He organizes seven broad categories 
of cosmic regions in the following order: 1) seven hells (naraka); 2) seven neth- 
erworlds (patala); 3) seven islands (dvipa); 4) seven oceans (samudra); 5) the 
end of the world (lokaloka); 6) three regions above (?); 7) seven world-regions 
(loka, or brahmaloka). 

Pines and Gelblum consider the content of the Kitab Patangal in this place 
to diverge too much from the bhasya-part of the Patarijalayogasastra in order 
to allow a correlation of the two texts.*7 Table 2 in Maas and Verdon, however, 
compares the above seven categories with those enumerated in the Patafi- 

jalayogasastra.^? This table shows discrepancies and similarities between the 
two accounts. For instance, al-Bīrūnī describes “three regions above" as con- 
taining the world of the fathers (3) J x), the half of Brahma’s egg (Ji^ ;) and a 
darkness (445) called tama (£). This description does not find any parallel in 
the Patafijalayogasastra. However, all other categories appear in both works. 
The defining features of the oceans, such as being salty or containing sugar 
cane water, are the same,?? as are the names of the seven world-regions. The 


44 KP 46, pp. 185-188; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 259—262. 

45 KP 46, p. 185.16; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 260. 

46 KP 46, p. 187.15; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 261. 

47 Pines & Gelblum 1966: 304 and 1983: 258. 

48 Maas & Verdon 2018: 306-312 and Table 2, 309-311. 

49 Whereas the Pātarijalayogašāstra uses the Sanskrit term /avana (“salty”) for describing 
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name and order of the enumerated seven hells and seven islands, however, do 
not entirely match across both works. 

More importantly, Maas and Verdon note that the two accounts agree with 
regard to the number of hells and the position of the netherworlds above the 
hells, whereas other Brahminical works generally present a higher number 
of hells and locate the netherworlds at the bottom of the cosmos. Another 
common point between the Patarijalayogasastra and the Kitab Patangal, as 
opposed to other available cosmographical expositions, is the order of the 
description of the islands and oceans. Both works list them in two separ- 
ate sequences, whereas other Brahminical Sanskrit literature enumerates each 
island and ocean consecutively. 

Thus, despite some terminological and descriptive discrepancies, al-Birüni's 
account coincides with that of the Patarijalayogasastra in its global structure 
and representation of the cosmos. Further, no other known Sanskrit work 
related to Yoga is demonstrably closer to this passage of the Kitab Patangal 
than the Patarijalayogasastra. None, as will become evident subsequently, can 
account for any of the differences highlighted in the preceding paragraphs. The 
author of the Vivarana merely quotes from the Pātarijalayogašāstra and does 
not comment upon the quoted passage, with the exception of these short sen- 
tences: 


Knowledge of the worlds [arises] from the [threefold] mental concentra- 
tion upon the sun. Having concentrated upon the sun, he shall perceive 
[with his eyes] the whole extent of the worlds. The meaning of the com- 
mentary (bhasya), however, is understood, as it is established in all Pur- 
āņas.5! 


The author of the Vivaraņa considered this cosmographical description as part 
and parcel of a common knowledge shared by both the author of the bhāsya 
and all Puranas. As for the Tattvavaisaradi, it generally does not deviate from 


the salty ocean, al-Birüni gives the Arabic transliteration kšāra (yL2S ) of the term ksāra 
(meaning “corrosive, caustic, acid,” but also “saline”). 

50 See Kirfel 1920: 148-173. Al-Birüni was aware of the variety of cosmographical views in 
Sanskrit literature, as shown by some of his comments in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind indic- 
ate (Tahgīg [1958], p. 185.1115; Sachau 1910: 1/228; Tahqiq [1958], p. 186.9—11; Sachau 1910: 
1/229). 

51  Vivarana (1952) 111.26, p. 2871617: bhuvanajfianam surye samyamat (sū. 111.26). sūrye 
samyamam krtvā samastam bhuvanaprastaram pratyaksīkurvīta. bhāsyam tu gatartham, 
sarvapuranaprasiddhatvat. See also Rukmani 2001: 11/81. 
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the description provided in the Pātaiijalayogašāstra, except for its discussion 
of metaphysical notions, such as the original cause (prakrti) and the essence of 
the intellect (buddhisattva), which neither the Kitab Patangal nor the Patan- 
jalayogašāstra mentions in this place.5? Finally, the Rajamartanda could not 
have inspired al-Birüni here either, as it does not provide any cosmographical 
description at this place.*3 

The Vivarana, the Tattvavaišāradī and the Rajamartanda do not mention the 
additional elements, such as the three regions above or the specific names of 
three of the hells, namely, vajra, garbha and suvarna, that however found their 
way into al-Bīrūnīs translation. The differences between the Kitab Patangal 
and the Pātarijalayogašāstra, on the other hand, could be explained by the 
fact that in some instances al-Birüni deemed it necessary for the sake of his 
Muslim readership to supplement the cosmographical description, and, con- 
versely, that in other instances he regarded some elements as irrelevant and 
therefore not worth expounding in detail. His knowledge drawn from other 
sources, such as the Puranas and his oral informants, may also have played a 
significant part in his approach to rendering this part of the Yoga work into 
Arabic. 

The second passage in KP 46 that explicitly refers to the commentator cor- 
responds to PY$ (1904) 111.29 and discusses medical notions strongly inspired 
by Ayurvedic medicine. It begins with “This too belongs to the commentator's 
discourse" (La! páll es cy |J» »)9^ and ends with the sentence “At this point 
we return to the text" (a! (| Lee) 8 »).5 In this passage, al-Bīrūnī describes 
the process by which food is transformed into matter, a process that is not 
explained in the Patarijalayogasastra. Further, both the Pātarijalayogašāstra 
and the Kitab Patangal enumerate seven bodily constituents. Differences in 
these lists, however, can be observed: “(1) Al-Bīrūnīs list starts with the item 
chyle instead of skin and (2) it contains the bodily element fat instead of sinew 
as item no. 4.56 

Pines and Gelblum conclude that the Pātarijalayogašāstra could not have 
been the source of the Kitab Patangal because of these two major discrepan- 
cies, that is, the addition of the description of food transformation and differ- 
ences in the listed items. Maas and Verdon, on the other hand, explain the first 


52 TVS, pp. 149.25-152.29. See also Woods 1914: 258 ff. 
53 RM, pp. 38.26-39.3 on sū. 111.26. 

54 KP 46, p. 188.3; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 261. 

55 KP 46, p. 188.11; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 262. 

56 Maas & Verdon 2018: 305. 
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discrepancy as due to al-Birünr's having been inspired by his oral informants 
or by his knowledge of medical Sanskrit literature. As for the second one, they 
argue, based on a critical edition of portions of the Patanjalayogasastra, that 
Pines and Gelblum had access to an edition of the Sanskrit text which does not 
always render original readings of the Pātartjalayogašāstra and that scribes may 
have introduced, during the evolution of the transmission of the text, these sec- 
ondary readings.5” 

Maas and Verdon also note a possible peculiar understanding, on al-Birüni's 
part, of the sentence "This arrangement is such that each preceding [item] 
among them is exterior [to the following one]" (purvam purvam esam bahyam 
ity esa vinyasah), found in the bhdsya-part of the Patarijalayogasastra.5® Al- 
Birüni appears to have interpreted it as follows: "Whatever is farther from mat- 
ter is more excellent” ( 23! 53 $20 e Jal ga Le (E ),5? an interpretation most 
probably indebted to his socio-cultural background. The idea that impurity is 
to be connected with gross matter, whereas purity, or the good, should be asso- 
ciated with the immaterial, is a common conception not only among ancient 
Greek thinkers, but also Muslim philosophers, as shown by the above example 
of the covering of the soul.6° 

Al-Biruni takes on a similar view in the following examples. He describes the 
higher level of contemplation ( æ), which corresponds to the non-cognitive 
absorption (asamprajfiata samādhi), as free from matter (330 : > 41). With 
regard to the eight components (ariga), he states that the last three, namely, 
dharana, dhyana and samadhi, “are more remote from the senses, closer to the 
intellect (_\se) [than the other qualities] and border a representation of the 
known [object], as free from matter that pertains to the bonds of senses.’6! 
This peculiar interpretation is not found in any commentaries consulted for 
the present research, that is, the Pātarijalayogašāstra, the Vivarana, the Raja- 
martanda and the Tattvavaisaradi. Therefore, this peculiar interpretation may 
be owed to al-Bīrūnīs hermeneutics rather than to his having relied on a work 
different from the Patarijalayogasastra. 

While the exact reasons for the full insertion of the commentator’s discourse 
in these two places are not clear, al-Birüni expressly mentions one of them in 
his statements on the cosmographical digression: 


57 Maas & Verdon 2018: 303-306. 

58 . PYÉ$(1904) III. 29, p. 153.9. 

59 KP 46, p. 188.8-9; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 261. 

60 See above pp. 163-164. 

61  Onthe way in which al-Birüni deals with the eight components, see below pp. 175-177. On 
al-Bīrūnīs position vis-à-vis Ibn Sina on this question, see Kozah 2016: 79. 
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The commentator has in this place an explanatory discourse that 
describes the world and the earths.9? Its presentation in the right man- 
ner is useful, as [cosmography] is one of the widespread sciences among 
them (i.e., the Indians).6% 


Al-Bīrūnī thus considered it important to insert the commentator's words “in 
the right manner,” simply because he regards the topic of cosmography as “one 
of the widespread sciences among” the Indians. A major part of the Tahqiq mā 
li-l-Hind is devoted to it and the related scientific field of astronomy, with ref- 
erences inter alia to Brahmagupta, Aryabhata and Varahamihira, as well as to 
the Puranas. Section 2.1 of the present book has already highlighted al-Birüni's 
knowledge of—and initial interest in—Indian astronomy and astronomical 
mathematics. Thus, his interest in cosmographical science and its importance 
for his informants may explain the explicit integration of the commentary in 
this place. 

As for the medical discussion related to PY$ (1904) 111.29, al-Bīrūnī does not 
clarify why he quotes the commentary specifically here. It is possible that just 
as in the case of his cosmographical digression al-Bīrūnī considered medicine a 
popular and essential science among the Indians. Furthermore, as I highlighted 
in the introduction of this book, Sanskrit astronomical and medical treatises 
were among the first scientific writings that were translated into Arabic, that is, 
from the second half of the eighth century onward. Cosmography and medicine 
were fundamental disciplines for al-Bīrūnīs readership, or were considered by 
him to be so, which may have led him to include the whole commentary in 
these two places. 


5.2.2 Tacit Integration 

In addition to the two explicit integrations of the commentary into his trans- 
lation of the Yoga text, al-Bīrūnī includes many portions of a gloss without 
however indicating these incorporations. He may have not expressed it because 
this tacit integration was less literal than the explicit ones, whereas the opa- 
city of the sutras compelled him to add explanations in order to comprehend 
their meanings. By analysing several passages of the Kitab Patangal in which al- 
Birüni makes use of the commentary, I show below that these portions of text 
resemble much the bhāsya-parts of the Patafijalayogasastra and at the same 
time contrast with the other extant Sanskrit commentaries. 


62 The reading proposed by Pines & Gelblum is followed here. See above p. 117. 
63 KP 46, p. 185.1617; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 260. 
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TABLE 9 Comparison of the wordings of the chapter-colophons of the Kitab Patangal and Patarijalayo- 


gašāstra 


Chapter-colophons of the Kitāb Pātanģal 


Chapter-colophons of the Patarijalayogasastra 


Here ends the first section of the Kitab 
Patangal on making the heart steadfastly 
fixed. 
(KP, p. 177.10; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 325). 
de Chall oU ge OF oy Dy VER oF 
del) ās 


Here ends the second section on the guid- 
ance to the practice of what has been men- 
tioned in the first section. 
(KP, p. 18348; Pines & Gelblum 1977: 527). 
Bets OE le Je dhll g acl ikal CE 
PPM 


Here ends the third section pertaining to the 
reward and the way to obtain this reward. 
(KP, p. 192.22; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 265). 
aS» lA $5 de by gaa! WW) ankall of 
abe 


Here ends the fourth section on liberation 
and union. As [this section] concludes, so 
does the book. 
(KP, p. 199.1; Pines & Gelblum 1989: 271). 

SŠI Lks AZ NI, Godel aa) Aaa! LË 


The first chapter in Patafijali's Yoga treatise, 
which is expressive of Sankhya [focused] on 
absorption. 


iti patanjale yogasastre sankhyapravacane 
samadhipadah prathamah. 


The second chapter in Patafijali's Yoga treatise, 
which is expressive of Sankhya is called instruc- 
tion on the means. 


iti patanjale yogasastre sankhyapravacane 
sādhananirdešo nama dvittyah padah. 


The third chapter in Patafijali's Yoga treatise, 
which is expressive of Sankhya [focuses] on 
supernatural powers. 

iti patanjale yogasastre sankhyapravacane vibhü- 
tipadas trtiyah. 


The fourth chapter in Patafijali's Yoga treatise, 
which is expressive of Sankhya [focused] on 
isolation. And [with this] the composition (i.e., 
work) ends. 

iti patanjale yogasastre sankhyapravacane kaival- 
yapadas caturthah. samaptas cayam granthah. 


Table 9 displays the text of the chapter-colophons of the Kitab Patangal and 
the Patafijalayogasastra$^ and reveals striking commonalities between them.®© 
It also highlights how al-Birüni adhered to the structure specific to the Patari- 


jalayogašāstra in four chapters (pada). 


64 According to Maas 2006: xx-xxi. 


65 This table is based on Maas & Verdon 2018: 288, Table 1. 
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The colophons of chapters 1, 2 and 4 of the two works are almost identical. 
Al-Bīrūnī rephrased in Arabic the concepts of absorption (samadhi), of instruc- 
tion on the means (sadhananirdesa) and of isolation (kaivalya), referred to in 
the Patafijalayogasastra. The colophon of chapter 3 of the Kitab Pātanģal does 
not literally correspond to that of chapter 3 of the Patarijalayogasastra. The 
Arabic and Sanskrit texts, however, address the same topic, namely the results 
of the practices described in the previous chapters. Generally, a notable differ- 
ence is the absence of the expression “which is expressive of Sankhya" in the 
Kitab Patanjal.86 On the whole, however, al-Bīrūnī conveys the meaning of the 
chapter headings of the Patavijalayogasastra. 

Before examining the structure of the two texts and their content, it is worth 
comparing the colophons with that of the available Yoga Sanskrit comment- 
aries. Their colophons, as seen in the printed editions used for this study, all 
include the names of their authors. The Vivarana is attributed to Sankara, the 
disciple of Govinda, the Tattvavaisaradi is ascribed to Vacaspatimisra, and the 
Rajamartanda to King Bhoja. However, none of these names appear in the 
Kitab Patangal or in the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. 

In addition to the correspondences of the chapter-colophons, the content 
of the Kitab Patangal is organized just as the Patarijalayogasastra across their 
respective chapterization. A particularly striking concordance between the 
Kitab Patangal and the Pātafijalayogašāstra can be ascertained in terms of the 
organization of the content of their chapters 2 and 3, that is, of KP 41 on the one 
hand, and PYŚ (1904) 11.29-55 and 1111-8 on the other.5? The two passages deal 
with the eight components (astariga), which, together with their subdivisions 
and respective benefits, are described extensively. Al-Birüni's enumeration of 
the eight components corresponds relatively well to that found in the Pātaf- 

jalayogašāstra. He translates the term "component" (ariga) by a word meaning 
“quality,” “property” or "characteristic" (abas). . g 

Al-Bīrūnī provides the following list: 1) refraining from evil ( Jl 2. K), 

which corresponds to ethical rules (yama) in the Patarijalayogasastra; 2) holi- 


»« 


ness, outward and inward (LbL , | al +491), which can be paralleled to 
observances (niyama); 3) a state of rest (s+), which may match posture 
(āsana);*% 4) quieting the breath (iz! (K), clearly the equivalent of 
breath-control (pranayama); 5) compression of the senses (url! | 2.3), which 


66 On the interpretation of the compound sarkhyapravacana, see fn. 117 in Chapter 3 of the 
present book. 

67 KP 4, p. 182.7-184.5; Pines & Gelblum 1977: 526—527 and 1983: 258—259; PYŚ (1904), 
pp. 101.7-122.3. See also Woods 1914: 177-208. 

68 See Pines & Gelblum 1977: 547, n. 154. 
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renders the Sanskrit “withdrawal [of the senses ]” (pratyahara); 6) quietude and 
tranquillity (ay LaLa X SLI), which corresponds to fixation (dhāraņā) [of the 
mind on a specific part of the body]; 7) maintenance of thought [about some 
object] ($ 3 ləl), an interpretation of “meditation” (dhyana); and finally 8) 
purity (21), which can be associated with absorption (samadhi). A com- 
parison between the enumerations provided in the Kitab Patangal and the 
Patanjalayogasastra reveals quasi-literal translations, paraphrases and concep- 
tual adaptations on al-Bīrūnī's part.”° 

Furthermore, in this passage, al-Biruni combines the various sütras with 
their bhasyas according to his own logic in one set of question and answer 
in KP 41, whereas the treatment of the eight components in the Patarijalayo- 
gašāstra is distributed over several sutras. Combining several passages of the 
Sanskrit text in a single set of question and answer is an approach that al-Bīrūnī 
frequently took." However, in spite of such combinations, he apparently main- 
tains the chapter structure and designation of his source. The Patarijalayogas- 
astra deals with the first five components at the end of chapter 2, and with the 
remaining three components at the beginning of chapter 3. Following this divi- 
sion, al-Birüni distributes KP 41 across sections 2 and 3 of the Kitab Patangal. 
Accordingly, he describes the last three items at the beginning of section 3 of 
his translation. He explains the reasons for this particular distribution: 


The last three qualities fall into the third section because they are separ- 
ate from the first five [qualities], because they are more remote from the 
senses, closer to the intellect ( ze) [than the other qualities] and border 
a representation of the known [object], as free from matter that pertains 
to the bonds of senses.”2 


The corresponding passage of the Patarijalayogasastra reads: 


The triad is an internal component, as compared with the preceding 
[components]. This triad, that is, fixation [of the mind], meditation and 
absorption, is an internal component of cognitive absorption, as com- 
pared with the preceding five means, namely [fulfilment of] ethical rules, 
etc. This [triad] is also an external component of [non-cognitive absorp- 
tion that is] without seed. This triad of means that is also an internal 


69 KP 41, p. 182.7-184.5; Pines & Gelblum 1977: 526—527 and 1983: 258—259. 

70 See Kozah (2016:116-119) on the eight components as presented by al-Bīrūnī. 
71 For other examples of this strategy, see above Section 4.3.1. 

72 KP 4, p. 184.3-5; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 258-259. 
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component [is at the same time] an external component of yoga without 
seed (i.e., non-cognitive absorption). Why? Because it arises [even] when 
the [triad] does not arise.”% 


The two texts treat in a similar way the last three components separately from 
the earlier five, namely in chapter 3 instead of chapter 2. PY$ (1904) 111.4, defines 
them as (mental) concentration on a single thing (trayam ekatra samyamah), 
which implies that the earlier five components were not conceived in these 
terms.7^ The difference between the last three components and the earlier five 
lies in that the triad is defined as an internal component (antaranga) of the first 
type of absorption, the cognitive one. However, it is also said to be an external 
component (bahiranga) of the second type of absorption, the non-cognitive 
one. 

Al-Bīrūnīs definition of the last three qualities as “more remote from the 
senses and closer to the intellect” (jas! (31 c» Sly nt! ce 4x!) parallels the 
Sanskrit expression “an internal component, as compared with the earlier 
[components]” (antarangam purvebhyah). His statement that they “border a 
representation („as U^ ,ļe) of the known [object], as free from matter that 
pertains to the bonds of senses" seems to refer to the conception that the three 
last components are internal to the first type of absorption and at the same time 
external to the second type. Lastly, this discussion also shows that al-Bīrūnī 
could not base his explanation of the two categories of the eight components 
only on the sūtras. Therefore, he must have consulted a commentary, which in 
this case very much looks like the bhāsya-part of the Patafijalayogasastra. 

Thus, although al-Birüni modifies his source-text by grouping some sütras 
and their bhāsya-parts according to his own logic, he also expresses ideas that 
are found in the same general order as in the Pātarijalayogašāstra, including 
its both layer of text. This structural similarity, as well as the evidence implied 
by the concordance between the chapter-colophons of the two works, indic- 
ates that al-Birüni did not have to resort to a further commentary than that 
contained in the Pātarijalayogašāstra. His Sanskrit source had structural fea- 
tures similar to those of the Patavijalayogasastra, which enabled him to bestow 
related designations to the chapters of the Kitab Patangal. 


73 . PY$ (1904) 1117-8, pp. 121.8—122.3: trayam antaraūgam purvebhyah (sū. 111.7). tad etad 
dharanadhyanasamadhitrayam antarangam samprajfiatasya samadheh pürvebhyo yamā- 
dibhyah pancabhyah sadhanebhya iti. tad api bahirangam nirbijasya (sū. 111.8). tad apy 
antarangam sadhanatrayam nirbijasya yogasya bahirangam bhavati. kasmat, tadabhave 
bhavad iti. 

74  PYS (1904), p. 1204. 
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TABLE 10 


CHAPTER 5 


Concordance of the passages on the different objects of concentration in the Kitab Patangal 
and the Pātarijalayogašāstra”* 


No. 


KP 46 


PYŠ I11.21-35 


Whoever wishes to be hidden from the 


When there is the absence of contact between 


eyes [of others] continuously applies his ^ the light of the sight [of others and one's own 


reflection to [his] body and to his rep- body and] when there is obstruction of [the 
resentation of it [...] and [thus] persists body's] ability to be perceived disappearance 
in averting the sight [of other people] [arises] from [one's] mental concentration 
and in compressing sight [from the oth- [focused] on the [outer] form of [one's] body. 


ers]. Accordingly, he becomes invisible to 


[other] people. 
ley OAs! ($ Kall elo! call ge skin Vi abl ge kāyarūpasamyamāt tadgrahyasaktistambhe 
dole ads pall ae de Clo y[..Ja rye caksuhprakāšāsamprayoge ‘ntardhanam 


ll ue g ab geil (sū.111.21) 


Similarly, whenever he continuously It is to be understood that, by this, the disap- 


applies his reflection to speech and its pearance of sound and so on, has [also] been 


compression, his voice is hidden, and he is stated (i.e., explained). 


not heard [anymore]. 
5 Spo so Aa, eS 3 Nl el»! IM 41 etena šabdādyantardhānam uktam ved- 


75 


pea itavyam (PY$ (1904) III.21, p. 146.13-14). 


The above translations from Arabic are based on the translation provided by Pines and 
Gelblum (1983: 259-262). The following are a few philological comments on some of the 
Sanskrit passages. Passage no. 3: By way of its maturation, the action discussed in this pas- 
sage has impact on the life span and is twofold: with upakrama and without upakrama 
(ayurvipakam karma dvividham—sopakramam nirupakramam ca PYŠ (1904) 111.22). The 
word upakrama literally means “beginning” or “approach.” The author of the Vivarana ad 
loc. explains the twofold karma in terms of the speed with which it provides its result 
(Vivarana [1952], pp. 282.13-15). Thus, I follow Filliozat's translation (2005: 276-277 and 
n. 537) for this passage. Passage no. 4: The printed editions of the Vivarana available to me 
read vetti ("he knows"), instead of pasyati ("he sees") in the sentence referring to the fore- 
father (Vivarana [1952] 111.22, p. 283: pitrn atitan akasmad vetti; Rukmani 2001/11 111.22, 
p. 74: pitrn atitàn akasmāt vetti). Passage no. 7: The term pravrtti ("activity") refers to a 
practice leading to the stability of the mind. See PY$ 1.35. Passage no. 14: It is not necessary, 
in my view, to interpret the Arabic sirra ("secret"; +) as a transliteration of the Sanskrit 
siddha (accomplished) as Pines and Gelblum do. 
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TABLE 10 


Concordance of the passages on the different objects of concentration (cont.) 


No. KP 46 


PYS III.21—35 


3 Whoever wishes to grasp the circum- 


stances of his death, continuously applies 


[his] reflection to [his] actions. 


4 Whoever wishes to conceive heaven and 
hell, angels and spirits [who drive the 
damned into hell], and the dead among 
his ancestors, should continuously apply 
[his] reflection to them. 


ASL JU SU, JUL ah d P pee OI aby! oy 
ee Nel pē BL c Golly 


5 Whoever wants to strengthen his soul 


should continuously remember to rejoice 


in good and turn away from evil. 


agb oa eM EX eda iu à ys abl e 
“a ce ule Ms 


Action is [twofold]: with impetus and without 
impetus. Knowledge of [one's] end [arises] 
from mental concentration [focused] on this 
[action], or from ill omens. 

sopakramam nirupakramam ca karma tat- 
samyamad aparantajnanam aristebhyo và (sū. 
III.22). 


Likewise, [the ill omen] related to [other] 
beings [is as follows]: [He] sees the men of 
Yama. [Or] he sees the forefathers, without 
any reason. Likewise, [the ill omen] related 
to heaven: He sees heaven or the perfec- 
ted [ones] without any reason. Or [he sees] 
everything reversed. Or by this, one knows 
that death has approached. 
tathadhibhautikam yamapurusan paśy- 

ati, pitrn atitan akasmāt pasyati. tathad- 
hidaivikam svargam akasmat siddhan va 
pasyati. viparitam va sarvam iti anena va 
janaty aparantam upasthitam iti (PY$ (1904) 


III.22, p. 147.15—17) 


The forces [of loving kindness, etc., arise] 
from [mental concentration focused] on lov- 
ing kindness, etc. 


maitryādisu balāni (sū. 111.23). 
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TABLE 10 Concordance of the passages on the different objects of concentration (cont.) 
No. KP 46 PYŠ III.21-35 
6 Whoever wants to strengthen his body dir- The strengths of an elephant and so on [arises 


ects [his] reflection to [its] strength and 

its locations in the [body], as by this con- 

tinuous [practice] he acquires a strength 

that does not fall short of that of an ele- 

phant. 

ele, ill QE ERG po aay i ol ce 
85 ye LE Vē US alo CLASS b aus 

J! 


Therefore, if he directs his reflection to 
the light of senses after having subdued 
and compressed them, he is rewarded by 
the knowledge of subtle things, [both] 
present and absent. 
lenšu olh dl oH 2 no 151 ls 
X. UJl 5 ILI 38 39 xc e35 Lady 


Whoever directs it to the sun is rewarded 
by the comprehension of everything that 
is in the worlds, and he [can] see them 
(i.e., the worlds). 
Bl AE ES atl We gy 
bs pal (! PA 


Whoever directs his reflection to the 
moon gains knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the stars, their positions and their 
activities. 
ca A Ue ble rād M $ C no oy 
Ulla Gelosly 5150) 


from mental concentration focused] on 


[these] strengths. 


balesu hastibaladini (sū. 111.24). 


Knowledge of the subtle, the concealed and 
the remote [arises] from placing the activ- 
ity [of the mind called] "luminous" [on these 
objects]. 


pravrttyalokanyasat sūksmavyavahitaviprakr- 
stajfianam (su. III. 25). 


Knowledge of the worlds [arises] from mental 
concentration [focused] on the sun. 


bhuvanajnanam sūrye samyamat (sū. 111.26). 


Knowledge of the arrangement of the stars 
[arises from mental concentration focused] 
on the moon. 


candre taravyuhajnanam (sū. 111.27). 
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TABLE 10 Concordance of the passages on the different objects of concentration (cont. ) 


No. KP 46 PYS III.21—35 


10 Whoever directs it (i.e. reflection) tothe Knowledge of their movements [arises from 
pole star, which is in a complex of four- mental concentration focused] on the pole 
teen stars [...], knows the movements of star. 
the stars. 

(pie de lala y» sa! Slee gy dhruve tadgatijfiànam (sū. 111.28). 
[J SNK ae ES 


11 Whoever wishes to know his body should Knowledge of the arrangement of the body 
continuously reflect on the navel. [arises from mental concentration focused] 
on the navel’s circle. 
$ pull à Nl pē iy ns ohl ye nābhicakre kāyavyūhajītānam (si. 111.29). 


12 Whoever wishes to remove from one- Cessation of hunger and thirst [arises from 
self the harm of hunger and thirst should mental concentration focused] on the well in 
direct his reflection on the space [con- the throat (i.e., part of the larynx below the 
necting] the chest and the larynx, [that vocal cords). 
is] the channel [through which] the air 
[passes] as breath. 

> nad ae asl, gH 63) fol! ye kaņthakūpe ksutpipāsānivrttih (sū. 111.30). 
Esk ge ell all elas QI fo 


13 Whoever wishes to dispense with motion [Mental] stability [arises from mental concen- 


should reflect on the tortoise, namely tration focused] on the tortoise canal. Below 
the twisted veins above the navel that [the above-mentioned] well, there is a canal 
resemble it. resembling a tortoise in the chest. 


a blink] 3 Saya SZ oe sli VI oll gy kūrmanādyām sthairyam (sū). kūpād adha 
le Cat i dl AS. Gye + urasikūrmākārā nadi (PY$ (1904) 111.31, 
p. 153.14-15). 
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TABLE 10 Concordance of the passages on the different objects of concentration (cont.) 


No. KP 46 PYŠ III.21-35 

14 Whoever wishes to see the secret of the The sight of the perfected [ones arises from 
ascetics who [...] inhabit bAuvarloka mental concentration focused] on the light in 
should direct his reflection to the light the head. 


of the orifice located in the bone at the 

crown of the head. 

| pS [...] a: Jl al ol aby! cy murdhajyotisi siddhadarganam (sū. 111.32). 
elie de la yg UI CS adi Dor 

aU 


15 Whoever wishes knowledge, let his reflec- [The state] of mental consciousness [arises 
tion be [focused] on the heart, which is its from mental concentration focused] on the 
source and dwelling place. heart. 

agi 9^ SHI Al E Yb M oll ge hrdaye cittasamvit (sū. 111.34). 
9 


A second example of al-Bīrūnī having integrated parts of the commentary 
he used into his translation, without however stating it, is found in KP 46. 
In this passage, al-Bīrūnī enumerates fifteen objects of continuous thought 
or reflection (s; $$$). If these objects are continuously reflected upon, one 
obtains peculiar powers or specific knowledge connected with them. Al-Bīrūnī 
explains that a person, most probably an ascetic, can achieve these powers “by 
thoughts and determinations, as he finds his recompense and reward wherever 
he applies his thought and [wherever] he directs his determination, although 
any reward without liberation is neither complete nor pure good" (953 VU 
05» Ne E 0E ob ace re all c uo $$ yl Lem alis ld ue al E 
QA eM, els ud oet). 

The Pātarijalayogašāstra, in a passage extending from 111.21 to 35, also lists 
these fifteen objects,” as Table 10 shows. Except for two sutras, the correspond- 
ences highlighted cover all sutras and parts of respective bhāsya of Patarijalayo- 


76 KP 46, p. 185.2-3; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 259. 
77 PYS (1904), pp. 146.9-155.9. 
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gasastra 111.21 to 35. Al-Bīrūnī appears to have omitted PY$ (1904) 111.33 and 
greatly reworked PYŚ (1904) 111.35 in the last part of KP 46. Nevertheless, the 
otherwise high degree of correspondences between the two texts cannot be 
a mere coincidence. Every object of concentration enumerated in the Kitab 
Pātanģal finds its analogue in the sūtra-part of the Patavijalayogasastra, except 
numbers 2 and 4 which are addressed in the bhasya. The sūtra-part of Pv$ 
(1904) 111.21 addresses the first object of the Kitab Patangal in passage no. 1. 
The Kitab Patangal describes the second one, related to sound (passage no. 2), 
as an object distinct from the first one, which the Patarijalayogasastra discusses 
in its bhāsya-part of sutra 111.21. 

Further, despite a different wording, passages no. 3 and 4 of the above table 
show parallels between the Kitab Patangal and sutra 111.22 and the end of the 
bhāsya on 111.22, respectively." First, there are a few technical notions which 
are present in the Sanskrit text but absent from the Arabic translation: the 
twofold action, the omens of imminent death and Yama. Al-Birüni summar- 
ized and simplified the content of the sutra and some portions of the bhasya. 
The bhasya-part of the Patafijalayogasastra describes three types of omens of 
imminent death, as related to oneself (adhyatmika), related to other beings 
(adhibhautika) and related to heaven (ādhidaivika).”? Concentration on each 
of these omens leads to different results. Al-Birüni appears to have totally over- 
looked the first type of omens, while merging the other two as leading to the 
same result (passage 4). The reference in the Kitab Patangal to hell, spirits and 
the dead among the forefathers invokes the men of Yama and the deceased 
forefathers mentioned in the corresponding section of the bhasya. The men- 
tion of heaven and angels in the Kitab Patangal reminds one of mention of 
heaven (svarga) in section of the bhasya that describes the kind of omen related 
to heaven. 

Third, al-Birüni appears to have organized the structure of the content 
slightly differently from his possible Sanskrit source, as he has described as two 
different categories the results of the reflection upon one's action and upon 
deceased persons/heaven in these two passsages. 

The authors of the Vivarana, Tattvavaišāradī and Rajamartanda do not 
provide glosses on the concept of the omens of imminent death in a way that 
could account for these differences between the Kitab Patangal and the Patan- 


78 Pines and Gelblum already noted the correspondence with the bhasya (1983: 274, n. 7). 

79 The same terminology addhyatmika, adhibhautika and adhidaivika is found in classical 
Sankhya-Yoga in order to refer to the triple suffering (duhkha) (See for instance ka. 1 and 
PYS 1.31, pp. 49.3). However, al-Birüni never refers to the three kinds of suffering. 
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jalayogašāstra. The discrepancies between these two latter works may be 

simply due to al-Bīrūnīs idiosyncratic understanding of his source-text and to 
transformations he may have done to it in order to transfer those ideas to his 
readership. For instance, by not rendering the two qualifications sopakrama 
and nirupakrama ascribed to the action, he may have avoided an explanation 
of the Indian theory of karmic retribution and an interpretation of the difficult 
distinction of two types of karma.®° 

Furthermore, in passage no. 12 dealing with reflecting on a part of the larynx, 
al-Birüni explains this spot as “the space [connecting] the chest and the larynx" 
and defines it as the “the channel [through which] the air [passes] as breath.” 
While the sūtra simply refers to this place as “the well of the throat” (kanthak- 
ūpa), the bhasya-part of the Patarijalayogasastra defines it in the following 
words: "Below the tongue, there is a cord; below the cord, there is the throat; 
below this there is a well" ( jihvaya adhastat tantuh, tantor adhastat kanthah, 
tato ‘dhastat kūpah). The description of al-Birüni reflects this definition and is 
thus perhaps based on it, despite a different phrasing. 

In passage no. 10, which shows a parallel between the Kitab Patangal and 
sutra 111.28, al-Bīrūnī specifies that the pole star is in a complex of fourteen 
stars (KS ie iwl ala 3 2). This explanation is not found in the corres- 
ponding passages of the Patarijalayogasastra or the other Yoga commentaries 
that could have been available to him.®! In the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, however, al- 
Birüni quotes the Visnudharma (e | A» (2) and writes that “he (i.e., the author of 
the Visnudharma) placed fourteen of these [stars] around the pole star" ( c 


pie in P chil J ls). In this case, al-Bīrūnī may have regarded it neces- 
sary to add some information to the text he translated, perhaps drawn from 
the Visnudharma. 

On the whole, KP 46 appears to present translations of several sūtras of the 
Patanjalayogasastra, and at the same time to include some of its bhāsya-parts, 
namely in passages 2, 4 and 13. If so, al-Birüni incorporated these portions of 
the bhasya, without however explicitly saying it. 

Another example of his tacit integration of the commentary into his trans- 
lation relates to the introductory questions found in the bhāsya-part of the 
Pātaīijalayogašāstra. Al-Birüni adopted these questions in the Kitab Patangal, 
as the following table shows: 


80 On possible other omissions in al-Bīrūnīs translations, see above Section 4.4.1. 
81  TV$, p. 153.19-23, RM, p. 39.9-13 and Vivarana (1952), pp. 287.22—288.2; Woods 1914: 260. 
82 Tahgīg (1958), p. 199.13; Sachau 1910: 1/242. 
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TABLE 11 
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Correlation of some questions from the Kitab Patangal and the Patarijalayogasastra? 


Kitab Patangal 


Patarijalayogasastra 


KP 6: How is it possible to quell the soul and 
to compress its faculties away from external 
things? 

Sole lL! oe lls paši pili a IS KS 
(KP, p. 171.14; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 316). 


KP 19: What are these [obstacles] which pre- 
vent the soul from attaining its own self? 
fkl de JLI ze (ntl e 3! e oda U 


(KP, p. 175-11; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 322). 


KP 26: Whatare these afflictions which bur- 
den the heart? 

€ 221 » S J SLE ois Ley 
(KP, p. 177-21; Pines & Gelblum 1977: 522). 


KP 66: If both [merit and demerit] are non- 
existent in [the ascetic’s] past and future, and 
liberation is an existent, how can an existent 
come from two non-existents? , 

al UPI y als Sy dole 3 lee Lue ISI 

Tiem o oil Jat GSS 

(KP, p. 196.1-2. Pines & Gelblum 1989: 269; 
294, notes 81 and 82). 


Now what is the means for the cessation of 
these [mental dispositions]? 


athasam nirodhe ka upaya iti (intro. to sū. 1.12; 
PYS, p. 21.1). 


But what are these obstacles and (va) how 
many are they? 

atha ke ‘ntarayah, kiyanto veti (intro. to su. 1.30; 
PYS, p. 46.1). 


Now what are those afflictions and (va) how 
many are they? 

atha ke klesah kiyanto veti (intro. to su. 11.3; PY$ 
(1904), p. 591). 


There is no production of what is non-existent 
nor destruction of what is existent. Consider- 
ing this, how past impressions, which occur as 
substance, disappear?” 

nasty asatah sambhavah, na cāsti sato vinasa iti 
dravyatvena sambhavantyah katham nivartisy- 
ante vāsanā iti (intro. to sū. IV. 12; PYŚ (1904), 

p. 1864-2). 


a See also the question in the bhdsya introducing sütra 1.24 rendered by al-Bīrūnī in KP 12 (KP 12, p. 17342; 
Pines & Gelblum 1966: 319; see above, pp. 152-153 and Maas 2013: 59). This passage also occurs in the 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind as a quotation from the Kitab Patangal. Such correlations between the introductory 
questions of the bhāsya-part of the Patarijalayogasastra and the Kitab Patangal are also found in KP 2 and 
3 corresponding to PY$ 1.3 (Maas & Verdon 2018: 317-318), in KP 7 and in KP 12. 

b This passage has been translated by Bronkhorst (201b: 58). 
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Furthermore, KP 23, partly corresponding to PY$ 1.41, describes the ascetic's 
psychic faculty (4.8 64), in a level (45) preceding liberation. The Arabic 
expression “psychic faculty” stands here for the Sanskrit cetas, psyche or mind, 
of the Pātarijalayogašāstra. This level referred to in the Kitab Patangal is seem- 
ingly that of samapatti (contemplative state). Al-Birüni compares the psychic 
faculty to a crystal, which, while it reflects the external world, is yet not similar 
to it. The passage reads as follows: 


KP 23: What is his state, when he (i.e., the ascetic) achieves this level before 
liberation? 

His psychic faculty overcomes his body, the bodily obstacles disappear, 
and he masters his soul. If he wishes, he makes it as small and subtle as a 
dust particle, and if he wishes, he makes it as large and wide as the air. It is 
like a crystal in which its surroundings are seen. Thus, objects are [seem- 
ingly] in it, although they are external to it. In the same way, he (i.e., the 
ascetic) comprises that which encompasses him, so that when knowing 
and known [objects] are united in him who is the knower, then intellec- 
tion, the one who intellects and what is intellectualized upon become one 
thing in him.53 


In the Patafijalayogasastra, a similar analogy is used to describe the mind when 
it has ceased its activities. It reads: 


Then, what is the form or the object of the contemplative state 
(samapatti), when the psyche (cetas) obtained a stability? 

In order to teach this, the sūtra proceeds: the contemplative state, 
including the identity with what is located in (tatsthatadarijanata) the 
perceiver, the perception and the perceptible,§* [presents itself] to the 


83 KP 23, p. 176.7312; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 323-324. See the translation of this passage by 
Kozah (2016: 112). 

84 The two sentences, “knowing and known [objects] are united in him who is the knower" 
(dL! Pot olegs g! Jl) and “intellection, the one who intellects and what is 


intellectualized upon become one thing in him" (IJ |; n 43 J gialla (ll, Jal jl), 
interestingly refer to the sūtra-part of this passage and its definition of samāpatti as being 
"the identity with what is located in the perceiver, the perception and the perceptible" 
(grahitrgrahanagrahyesu tatsthatadanijanatā). The three concepts perceiver (grahitr), act 
of perceiving (grahana) and perceptible (grahya) are translated into Arabic by al-Birüni 
as knower (tle) or the one who intellects ( Je), as act of knowing ( 4e or of intellecting 


(če) and as known (e gle) or intellected (J ya) object. The syntax used in both lan- 
guages presents parallels, as both versions offer three forms belonging to the same verbal 
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[mind], when the latter’s activities have ceased, [and therefore it has 
become] like a beautiful gem. [...]. He (i.e., the author) offers an example 
with [the phrasing] “like a beautiful gem”: just as a crystal tinted by dif- 
ferent colours because of the variety of its environment, irradiates [dif- 
ferently] depending upon the colour and the form of its environment, 
likewise the mind (citta) tinted by the support of the perceptible, fallen 
into the state of the perceptible, irradiates [differently] depending upon 
the colour and the form of the perceptible. In the same way, tinted by 
a subtle element, fallen into the state of the subtle element, it takes 
on the [same] appearance and form as the subtle element. In the same 
way, tinted by a gross support, fallen into the state of the gross [sup- 
port], it takes on the [same] appearance and form as the gross [sup- 
port].85 


The analogy of the gem is only contextualized in the bhasya-part of the Patan- 

jalayogašāstra, which specifies: “just as a crystal tinted by different colours 
because of the variety of its environment, irradiates [differently] depending 
upon the colour and the form of its environment" (yatha sphatika upasray- 
abhedāt tattadrūpoparakta upasrayarüpakarena nirbhasate). The bhasya thus 
provides a synonym for gem (mani), the lexical field of which is vast. Accord- 
ing to the Monier-Williams, it can be translated in a flurry of ways such as jewel, 
gem, pearl, any ornament or amulet, globule, crystal, a magnet, but also glans, 
penis, clitoris, the hump (of a camel), thyroid cartilage, the name of different 
mythological figures and so on. The bhasya specifies the meaning that has to be 
understood in this context by employing as a synonym the Sanskrit masculine 
term sphatika, one which cannot be understood differently than as crystal or 
quartz. 


root: an agent noun and an action noun for the first two items in both languages, and, 
for the third item, an adjective verbal of obligation with a passive sense, called gerund- 
ive, in Sanskrit and a passive participle in Arabic. This elegant syntactic correspondence 
may reflect the importance of these notions in philosophical debates of both Islamic and 
Indian thoughts. Similarly, in KP 33, which roughly corresponds to PY$ 11.17, the Sanskrit 
terms drastr (the one who sees) and drsya (to be seen) occurring in the bhasya-part of the 
text are translated by the Arabic terms knower (tle) and known (e . glee) respectively. 

85 PYS 1.41, pp. 65.1-67.10: atha labdhasthitikasya cetasah kimrūpā, kimvisaya samapattir iti? 
tan nididarsayisayedam sūtram pravavrte. ksinavrtter abhijatasyeva maner grahitrgraha- 
nagrahyesu tatsthatadafijanatà samapattih (sū. 1.41) [...] abhijatasyeva maner iti drstan- 
topadanam. yatha sphatika upasrayabhedat tadrüpoparakta upasrayarupakarena nirbha- 
sate, tathā grahyalambanoparaktam cittam grahyasamapannam grāhyasvarūpākāreņa 
nirbhasate. tathā bhūtasūksmoparaktam bhūtasūksmasamāpannam bhūtasūksmarūpā- 
bhāsam bhavati. tathā sthūlālambanoparaktam sthūlasamāpannam sthūlarūpābhāsam 
bhavati. 
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The second part of the passage drawn from the Kitab Patangal, that is: “Thus, 
objects are [seemingly] in it, although they are external to it. In the same way, he 
(i.e., the ascetic) comprises that which encompasses him, so that when know- 
ing and known [objects] are united in him who is the knower, then intellection, 
the one who intellects and what is intellectualized upon become one thing in 
him" appears to bea simplified and summarized version of the content found in 
the Patatijalayogasastra, which reads: "likewise the mind (citta) tinted by the 
support of the perceptible, fallen into the state of the perceptible, irradiates 
[differently] depending upon the colour and the form of the perceptible.” The 
Sanskrit text then provides a few additional examples. Even if al-Birüni's word- 
ing is very concise as compared the bhāsya-part of the Patanjalayogasastra in 
this place, he must have based his account on it. 

Instances of such silent insertion are numerous. The aforementioned ana- 
logies of Nandisvara and Nahusa, as well as that of the husked or unhusked 
rice grains, equally stand as examples of the bhāsyas influence on al-Birüni's 
works. Only the bhasya-parts, and not their respective sutras, indeed, refer to 
these analogies.96 

It is worth digressing from the main topic of the present section in order 
to highlight an additional way in which al-Birüni organized the content of his 
source. The first quotation below is a passage drawn from the Tahqiq ma li-l- 
Hind which refers to the commentator in the Kitab Patangal. The second one 
is the corresponding passage in Kitab Patangal found in KP 46. The quotations 
deal with cosmography and the Mount Meru. The first quotation reads: 


For instance, the commentator of the Kitab Patangal exaggerates [by 
transforming] the square [shape of Meru] into an oblong shape.5 He 
fixes [the length of] one of its four sides at fifteen kotis yojanas (3) 5 
ò$ =), which is 150'000'ooo [yojanas], and that of the other [side] at five 
kotis, namely a third of the former. With regard to its four sides, on the 
east are the mountain Mālava (JU) and the ocean, and between them 
the kingdoms called Bahadrasa (, »! 44). On the north are the mountains 
Nira ( 5), Sita (242) and Srangadar LŚ | 4), and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdoms Ramiku (ly), Harinmayan (clés) and Kur ($ ). 
On the west are the mountain Gandamādan (Gs) and the ocean, 
and between them the kingdom Kītumāla (dl S). On the south are the 
mountains Mrabta (.—.| ^), Nišada (44), Himaküta (> $4), Himagiru 


86 PYŚ (1904), pp. 67.7-68.10. 
87  Onthis passage see Pines & Gelblum 1983: 278, n. 131. 
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(X2) and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms Baharata Barša 
(vix yl), Kīnpuruša (+S) and Haribarša ($z 2).8 


Whereas al-Bīrūnī provides the names of several mountains and kingdoms 
that surround Mount Meru in this guotation, the parallel passage in the Kitāb 
Patangal, does not specify those names and is much shorter: 


In the middle of the island which we inhabit is Mount Meru, the habit- 
ation of the angels. One of its four sides is five kotis (3,5 ). On its four 
sides are mountains, kingdoms, rivers and seas; there is no use in enu- 
merating them because they are unknown, nor in naming them because 
the [names] are in the Indian [language .5? 


Thus, in this passage, al-Birüni explicitly justifies his choice to not enumerate 
the names of the different mountains, kingdoms, etc. His statement suggests 
that he knew these names, despite their absence in this passage, and his know- 
ledge of them is indeed confirmed by the parallel passage in the Tahqig mā 
li-l-Hind quoted above. In addition, these names are found in the bhāsya-part 
of PY$ (1904) 111.26. The Patarijalayogasastra reads: 


North of the Sumeru are three mountains, Nila, $veta and Srnga, which 
span two thousand yojanas. Between these mountains, are three regions 
(varsa), [spanning] nine thousand yojanas each called Ramanaka, Hir- 
anmaya and Northern Kurus. To the south [of Mount Sumeru], are the 
mountains Nisadha, Hemakūta and Himašaila, [covering] two thousand 
yojanas. Between these [mountains, are] three regions [stretching over] 
nine thousand yojanas each, called Harivarsa, Kimpurusa and Bharata. To 
the East of Sumeru, [lies] Bhadrasva, bounded by Malyavat [mountains]. 
To its West, [is the country of] Ketumala, bounded by the Gandhamadana 
[mountains]. In the middle, [is] the region [called] Ilavrta.99 


88 . Tahqiq (1958), p. 205.14—206.3; Sachau 1910: 1/248-249. 

89 KP 46, p. 187.4-7; Pines & Gelblum 1983: 261. 

9o PYŚ (1904) 111.26, pp. 149.20—150.2: tasya nilasvetasrngavanta udīcīnās trayah parvatā 
dvisahasrayamah. tadantaresu trni varsani nava nava yojanasāhasrāņi ramanakam hir- 
aņmayam uttarah kurava iti. nisadhahemakitahimasaila daksinato dvisahasrayamah. ta- 
dantaresu trini varsani nava nava yojanasahasrani harivarsam kimpurusam bharatam iti. 
sumeroh prācīnā bhadrasvamalyavatsimanah praticinah ketumālā gandhamādanasīmā- 
nah. madhye varsam ilavrtam. 
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In addition to the differences between the two Arabic quotations, there are a 
few discrepancies between them, on the one hand, and the Patanjalayogas- 
astra, on the other. Al-Bīrūnī's two Arabic passage do not provide the same 
size of the different regions than the Pātarijalayogašāstra and make mention 
of oceans (and rivers), which are absent from Pātartjalayogašāstra. 
Notwithstanding these discrepancies, the two enumerations correspond 
quite well: to the east of Mount Meru can be found the mountains called Malwa 
(JL), that is, Malyavat; between Mālyavat and Mount Meru is situated the king- 
dom of Bahadrāsa (, A-), or Bhadrāšva. Al-Birüni's Nira ( 4), Sita (244) and 
Srangadar (8; | +) located to its north stand for the Sanskrit Nīla, Sveta and 
$rhga. The kingdoms of Ramiku (<), Harinmayan (gl) and Kur ($), 
respectively corresponding to Ramanaka, Hiranmaya and Kuru, are situated 
between these mountains and Mount Meru. To its west are the mountains Gan- 
damadan (Gout ), that is, Gandhamadana, and between Mount Meru and 
these mountains is situated the kingdom of Kītumāla (JU z.S ), standing for 
Ketumāla. To its south can be found Mrabta (2! >), the probable rendering of 
Ilāvrta, Nišada (..3), namely Nisadha, Hīmakūta (> $444), or Hemaküta, and 
Himagiru ($2), which may stand for the Sanskrit himasaild. At the end of this 
passage, al-Biruni enumerated the names of the following kingdoms: Baharata 
Barša which transposes Bhāratavārsa, Kīnpuruša the rendering of Kimpurusa, 
and Haribarša that corresponds to Harivarsa. All names found in the bhāsya- 
part of the Patarijalayogasastra thus appear in al-Birüni's description. 
Thus, al-Birüni used a section of his Sanskrit source, presumably the Patan- 
jalayogašāstra, in the Tahgīg ma li--Hind, but omitted details of the corres- 
ponding section in his full translation of it, that is, the Kitab Patandal. In addi- 
tion, he appears to have given a summary of the Pātarijalayogašāstra in the 
Kitab Patangal. This short digression indicates an additional way in which al- 
Birüni dealt with this Sanskrit source, beside his two manners of incorporating 
the commentary of his source-text into his translation. 


5.3 A Problematic Laudatory Passage 


Al-Bīrūnī was thus greatly inspired by the Pātarijalayogašāstra when he wrote 
the Kitāb Pātanģal. Nevertheless, an essential point can impede the definite 
identification of the Pātarijalayogašāstra as his source. The Kitab Pātanģal con- 
tains a problematic laudatory passage that occurs after al-Bīrūnī's own preface 
to his translation and before the beginning of section 1 of the Kitab Patangal 
itself?! This laudatory passage begins after the sentence “This is the beginning 


91  Thequestion of the laudatory passage was first broached in Maas & Verdon 2018: 314-315. 
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of the Kitab Patangal, its text [being] interwoven with its commentary" (lja s 
dm i ai E> JEL Of slal s)? which obviously originates from al-Birüni's 
own hand. The whole passage reads as follows: 


92 


I prostrate [myself] before Him above whom there is nothing, and I glor- 
ify Him who is the beginning of things and to whom they shall return, the 
knower of all beings. Then, I exalt those below Him, the angels and the 
spiritual beings, with a humble soul and a pure intention, and I call upon 
themto help mein my discourse—which I wish to keep short—according 
to the method of Hiranyagarbha (~ $c: s). 

The ancients have been deeply engaged in the study of the things 
through which the four objectives may be achieved. These [objectives] 
are religion and conduct [of life], possessions and comfort, [enjoyable] 
way of living and pleasure, liberation and permanence. [The ancients 
examined these objectives] in such a way that [they] scarcely left room for 
discourse for the later [authors]. However, my discourse excels in clearing 
up the ambiguities which they stated. It is confined to the means leading 
to the perfection of the soul through liberation from these bonds and to 
the attainment of eternal bliss. 

Accordingly, I say: with regard to things which are hidden from appre- 
hension [by senses], the attribute [of not being apprehended] can only 
be ascribed to them on [various] conditions: [their] essential smallness, 
like atoms which are hindered from the senses because of [their] minute- 
ness; [their] remoteness as the distance prevents apprehension when it 
extends beyond its limit; an obstacle which conceals, like a wall which 
prevents apprehension of what is placed behind it, like bones covered 
by flesh and skin, and like [liquid] mixtures inside the body, as they can- 
not be perceived because of veils [which are] between us and them; their 
being distant from the present time, either [because of their being] in 
the past, like the past generations and the tribes which have perished, 
or [because of their being] in the future, like things [which are] expec- 
ted [to happen] in the time to come; the deviating from the methods of 
knowledge through which comprehension becomes perfected, like the 
case of necromancy whereby the state of hidden things is discovered. 
It is known that the perfection of ascertainment can necessarily only 
exist through direct perception. This [direct perception as a means of 
knowledge] is eliminated in the case of hidden things, because what 


KP, p. 168.5; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 310. 
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is absent can only be inferred from something present, and that which 
can be attained through arguments is not in the same [category] as that 
which is known through direct perception. Similarly, logical demonstra- 
tion removes doubts as [does] direct perception. As long as ambiguities 
affect the soul, the latter is occupied with confusion, not being free [to 
reach] what [procures] its liberation from this entanglement, its deliv- 
erance from adversity and fetter, and its eternal sojourn where there is 
neither death nor birth. 

Most of the intentions of the expounders of books are either [direc- 
ted] to the creation of a discourse peculiar to them or to the guidance 
toward a goal which they pursue. The goals are determined according to 
the knower, and the knowledge is divided into two parts: the higher of 
them leading to liberation, because it procures the absolute good; and the 
lower of them in comparison to the other one [referring to] the remaining 
[aforementioned four] objectives which rank lower than [liberation]. I 
shall try to [see] if my discourse has for those who hear it a status [similar] 
to the convincing [means of knowledge of] direct perception, in com- 
parison to the arguments which the ancient [authors] presented on this 
hidden subject.?3 


Such an introduction does not occur in the Patarijalayogasastra and does not 
correspond to the introductory passages found in other Sanskrit commentaries. 
It contains a benedictory verse to a superior being, probably Allah/Īsvara, to the 
angels (K), translating the Sanskrit deva, and to spiritual beings (cy; » ;). 
The author of this passage recognizes Hiranyagarbha's method as authoritat- 
ive and as a source of inspiration. Whereas this name does not appear in the 
Pātaīijalayogašāstra itself, Hiranyagarbha is explicitly acknowledged as playing 
a part in the transmission of Yoga teachings in several of this text's comment- 
aries, as seen in Section 3.3.3 of this book. Al-Birüni does not refer to Hiran- 
yagarbha anywhere else. However, it is possible that his informants assisted 
him and suggested he pay homage to Hiranyagarbha in the Kitab Patangal.9^ 
The other elements present in this passage are not discussed in the extant 
commentaries al-Birüni could have used. These are: the four human goals 
(ae NI Jel; purusartha), namely religion and conduct of life (ly cy); 
dharma), possessions and comfort (34431, JU; artha), [enjoyable] way of liv- 
ing and pleasure (oil, żal; kama) and liberation and permanence (vel 


93 KP, pp. 168.6-169.9; Pines & Gelblum 1966: 310-313. 
94 On the significance of al-Bīrūnīs informants, see chapter 1, section 2.4 and chapter 4, sec- 
tion 4.3 of the present book. 
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4e 6)! 9; moksa); the reasons why things are hidden from perception (3! «L5 VI 
25V! ce Gx); and the means of valid knowledge (ols z; pramāņa).?5 The 
four human goals are fundamental beliefs in Brahminical thought, while reas- 
ons why things are hidden from perception and means of valid knowledge are 
common themes in Indian thought. For instance, Sankhya (ka. 7) examines 
the former concepts,’ while both Sānkhya and Yoga (kā. 4; PY$ 1.7) discuss 
the latter ones. Therefore, Indian informants and/or Sanskrit works may have 
influenced al-Birüni to add these topics in the laudatory introduction to his 
translation. 

Lastly, al-Birüni makes use of the first person in this introduction. He also 
employs the first person for his preface to the Kitab Patangal directly preced- 
ing this passage. It, however, appears unlikely that, in the case of the laudat- 
ory introduction, the first person should refer to al-Bīrūnī himself. First, the 
statement “this is the beginning of the Kitab Patangal, its text [being] inter- 
woven with its commentary" introducing the passage strongly suggests that the 
translation per se starts at this point in the text. Moreover, whereas the begin- 
ning of the passage praising the superior being, the angels and spiritual beings 
could reflect al-Birüni's own beliefs, other elements such as Hiranyagarbha, 
the four human goals, the reasons for the non-perceptions of things and the 
means of valid knowledge, are clearly related to Indian thought. It would then 
be very surprising for al-Bīrūnī to officially avow such a position for him- 
self. 

It is thus likely, as Maas and Verdon suggested, that al-Bīrūnī, inspired by his 
own knowledge of Indian philosophy and religion, decided to include this pas- 
sage to his translation of his own initiative and/or under the guidance of his 
Indian informants. Such introductions including a laudation to divine beings 
and further describing the author's motives as well as the work's subject mat- 
ter are shared common practices in the Arab literary tradition and in Indian 
scholastic tradition.?" If the identification of the Patarijalayogasastra with the 
main source of the Kitab Patangal is correct, al-Bīrūnī would have included 
in his translation elements that his source and/or his informants considered 
essential topics so as to provide a complete Arabic text on Yoga for his Muslim 
audience. 


95  SeeGelblum's comments on this introductory passage in Larson & Bhattacharya (2008: 
263). 

96 These reasons for why somebody does not perceive objects provided by the Sankhya sys- 
tem and by the Kitab Patangal, however, differ in number and in kind. 

97  Funayama1995:181 Minkowski 2008; Maas & Verdon 2018: 314-315. 
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Thus, the present chapter aimed to show first that al-Birüni needed to study a 
commentary in order to understand the aphoristic text related to Yoga philo- 
sophy, which he translated into Arabic. Second, it demonstrated that this com- 
mentary existed in the bhasya-part of the Pātarijalayogašāstra or in a work very 
much similar to it. It was possible to reach a conclusion by studying the whole 
of the Kitab Patangal, instead of excerpts found in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, and 
by taking on the new perspective presented in Chapter 4, that is, analysing in 
depth al-Birüni's hermeneutics, intellectual background, contacts with Indi- 
ans, knowledge of Indian literature and possible motives. 

Thanks to this approach, this chapter thoroughly examined different ways in 
which al-Birüni transformed his source. Al-Birüni in many cases rephrased the 
commentary he used and integrated it in the Kitab Patangal, either implicitly or 
explicitly. In general, he silently combined the two layers of the Sanskrit text in 
his Arabic translation, while often summarizing the commentary part. On two 
occasions, however, he expressed that he integrated the Sanskrit commentary 
into his translation. The reasons why he handled his source differently only in 
these two cases remain uncertain. However, the topics of these incorporated 
passages relate to astronomy and medicine. Since al-Birüni considered these 
subjects particularly essential, he may have opted for the full retransmission of 
these passages in his translation. 

In addition, al-Birüni extensively rephrased and defined technical concepts 
of the original Sanskrit Pātartjalayogašāstra. These modifications are particu- 
larly evident from the way he translated the titles of the chapter-colophons and 
from his interpretation of the passage extending from PY$ (1904) 111.21 to 111.35 
(Section 5.2.2). As he reshaped his source into a dialogue, some of the questions 
in the Arabic text almost directly reflect questions introducing the sütras. Al- 
Bīrūnī also used quotations of the Kitab Patangal in his Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind, but 
the quoted passages did not always correspond exactly to the Kitab Patangal. 
For instance, Section 5.2.2 also highlighted that he provided in the Tahqiq ma 
li-l-Hind a translation of a passage, originally drawn from the Kitab Patangal, 
which may have been more faithful to the original Sanskrit than the text in the 
Kitab Patangal itself. 

One passage of the Kitab Patangal remains, however, enigmatic, the ini- 
tial laudatory introduction, because it did not find any correspondence in the 
Patanjalayogasastra nor in any other Sanskrit commentary on this work. The 
topics dealt with in this passage are however widely known subjects, related 
to Indian thought and religion. Thus, Indian informants and other Sanskrit 
literature known to al-Bīrūnī could well have inspired him to add such an intro- 
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duction to his translation. In addition, one or several of his informants provided 
him with the necessary supplementary information to understand his Sanskrit 
source in the form of an oral commentary. 

Further, investigating similes and metaphors occurring in the Kitab Patangal 
may constitute an additional way of determining its source. However, as seen 
in Chapters 4 and 6 of the present book, analogies were also highly subject to 
al-Birüni's adaptations, namely substitutions, additions and omissions. 

On the whole, I foregrounded the importance of the role of al-Birüni's 
informants, providing him with an oral commentary, of his Sanskrit sources, 
his concerns for his readership and his motives in his transmission of Indian 
thought to his peers. Lastly, I argued that al-Birüni's use of a different extant 
Sanskrit commentary than the Pātarijalayogašāstra, such as the Vivarana, the 
Tattvavaišāradī and the Rajamartanda could not explain differences between 
the Patafijalayogasastra and the Kitab Patangal. Al-Birüni thus did not need to 
use a written commentary besides the Patarijalayogasastra, or a work similar 
to it, in order to compose the Kitab Pātanģal. 


CHAPTER 6 


On the Kitab Sank and Its Sources 


6.1 Scholarship Review 


In the preceding chapter, I employed an effective method to understand the 
relationship between al-Bīrūnī's Kitab Patangal and its possible Sanskrit 
source. The present chapter adopts a similar approach in order to puzzle 
out the origin of the Kitab Sank. As in the preceding chapters, I do cross- 
examination from the perspective of al-Bīrūnīs interpretative choices and 
motives. As I describe below, however, due to the fragmentary character of the 
Kitab Sank, the study requires a slightly different method. 

As in the case of the Kitab Patangal, scholars, such as Carl Edward Sachau 
(1910), Richard Garbe (1894, 1896 and 1917) and Junjiro Takakusu (1904) have 
all attempted to identify al-Birüni's source for the Kitab Sank. New literary 
material has since been unearthed and, in general, academic insight into the 
Sanskrit textual tradition has significantly increased. These scholars compared 
the extracts from the Kitab Sank in the Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind to the texts of the 
"Suvarnasaptati, Gaudapadabhasya, Tattvakaumudi and Sankhyapravacana. 
They had no access to other commentaries on the Sarkhyakarika, such as 
the Yuktidīpikā, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Sankhyavrtti! the Matharavrtti? 
and the Jayamanigala.? No one after them re-examined the question of the 
possible Sanskrit source of the Kitab Sank. In the present chapter, after out- 
lining the observations and arguments presented by the above scholars, I ana- 
lyse relevant passages belonging to the Arabic Kitab Sank and to the Sankhya- 
kārikā and its commentaries, the *Suvarņasaptati, Gaudapadabhasya, Tattva- 
kaumudi, Yuktidipika, Sankhyasaptativrtti, Sankhyavrtti, Matharavrtti and Jaya- 
mangala. 

Sachau was the first scholar to discuss the relationship between the Kitab 
Sank and Sanskrit literature on Sankhya. The basis of his analysis is a compar- 
ison between the Kitab Sank and three Sanskrit works: the Sarkhyapravacana 
by Vijfianabhiksu, the Sankhyakarika by I$varakrsna and the Gaudapādabhāsya 


1 The Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Sankhyavrtti were both edited by Esther A. Solomon (1973a 
and 1973b). 

2 The Matharavrtti was discovered in 1917 (Keith 1924: 551). 

3 The Jayamangalā was edited for the first time in 1926 (Sarma 1926). See also Sarma 1985. 
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by Gaudapada.* The date of the composition of the Sarkhyapravacana fol- 
lows that of the Kitab Sank by several centuries, as Vijfianabhiksu lived in the 
sixteenth century CE.5 Unsurprisingly, thus, Sachau found little in common 
between the text of this work and the Kitab Sank. The comparison between 
al-Bīrūnīs translation and the two other treatises yields, in his opinion, more 
fruitful results. Sachau noticed that both the Sar kAyakarika and the Kitab Sank 
“teach moksha by means of knowledge."6 

He then concludes that I$varakrsna's “words show that he copied from a 
book like the Samkhya of Alberuni" and that Gaudapada “seems to have taken 
his information from a work near akin to, or identical with, that Samkhya 
book which was used by Alberuni”” He also noticed that the analogies are 
presented in a more extensive way in al-Birüni's work than in Gaudapada's. 
Sachau's preliminary observations suggest that al-Bīrūnī not only translated 
the Sankhyakarika, but also one of its commentaries, which will become evid- 
ent thanks to the analyses of portions of the Kitab Sank presented below in 
Section 6.3. 

Garbe was the second scholar to address the question of the source of al- 
Bīrūnīs Kitab Sank He noticed striking similarities between the latter and the 
Gaudapadabhasya. For this reason, in the first edition of his Die Sámkhya- 
Philosophie published in 1894, he concludes that the source of the Kitab Sank is 
the Gaudapadabhasya.8 However, this identification raises two problems. First, 
as aforementioned, al-Birüni enumerates beside the Kitab Sank, a book com- 
posed by “Gauda the ascetic” (J&lJI ,5”).? According to Garbe, Gauda's book 
should be identified with the Gaudapadabhasya, and at the same time with 
the source of the Kitab Sank. However, al-Birüni lists the book by Gauda and the 
Kitab Sank one after the other, as if he considered them as two distinct works 
yet belonging to a group of related literature. If indeed the Gauda mentioned 
by al-Bīrūnī is the author of the Gaudapadabhasya, then this latter comment- 
ary cannot be the source of the Kitab Sank. This is also the view of Takakusu 
(1904: 26 and 35). 

Garbe's conclusion, however, is mostly due the fact that at his time, among 
the very few extant commentaries on the Sarkhyakarika, the text of the Gaud- 


Sachau: 1910: 11/266—268. 
Sachau used the edition by Ballantyne (1885). About Vijfianabhiksu’s date see Larson & Bhat- 
tacharya 1987: 375-412 and 2008: 295-333; Maas 2006: xviii; Nicholson 2010: 6. 
Sachau 1910: 11/267. 
Sachau 1910: 11/267. 
Garbe 1894: 7 and 66. 
See above p. 91. 
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apadabhasya was the only one chronologically fit for such identification and 
provided the closest parallels to the relevant passages.!? The availability of 
other commentaries on the Sankhyakarika that were composed prior to the 
Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind, however, solves this first problem. Second, among these 
commentaries, some of them resemble the Kitab Sank more than the 
Gaudapadabhasya, for instance the Sānkhyavrtti and the "Suvarnasaptati. 
Furthermore, I present below further textual evidence that suggests that the 
Gaudapadabhasya is unlikely to have been the main source of the Kitab 
Sank. 

In 1904, Takakusu brought to light, and translated into French, the Chinese 
translation by Paramartha of a Sanskrit commentary on the Sankhyakarika. In 
his study, Takakusu compared the *Suvarnasaptati to the Gaudapadabhasya 
and to the Kitab Sank." One of Takakusu's aims was to determine the Sanskrit 
text upon which the Chinese *Suvarnasaptati was based. In summary, Takak- 
usu observed that the Gaudapadabhasya is shorter than the *Suvarnasaptati 
and the Kitab Sank.? He thus came to the conclusion that Paramartha and 
al-Birüni used the same commentary as the source of their respective trans- 
lations, and that the Gaudapadabhasya—which he did not consider as the 
source of the Chinese or Arabic translations—is also indebted to this initial 
work.!? In the second edition of Die Sámkhya-Philosophie published in 1917, 
Garbe changed his initial position, following Takakusu's analysis, and identified 
the source of the Kitab Sank as identical to the source of the Chinese *Suvarnas- 
aptati. 

Esther A. Solomon, after having edited the Sankhyavrtti and Sankhyasapt- 
ativrtti, examined the relationship of these two texts to other commentar- 
ies, including the Kitab Sank. She first observed that three commentaries, 
namely the Yuktidipika, the Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudī, generally 
diverge from the other extant commentaries. She also highlighted a striking 
resemblance between the Matharavrtti and the Sankhyasaptativrtti. Her ana- 
lysis led her to conclude that the Sarikhyavrtti must be not only the earliest 
extant commentary on the Sarkhyakarika, but also the Sanskrit source of Para- 


10 Garbe 1894: 63—64 and 66. 

11 Takakusu 1904a and 1904b. 

12 Takakusu 1904a: 27 and 33-34. 

13 Takakusu 19042: 2-4, 25—26 and 35. 

14 Garbe 1917: 91-93. Filliozat, who broaches the question of the Kitab Sānk's source in 
passing, writes: "Takakusu demonstrated that al-Birüni's source is Paramartha" (Fr. Takak- 
usu a démontré que la source d'al-Birüni est Paramartha; Renou & Filliozat 1953: 37). 

15 Solomon 1974:1. 
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martha's Chinese translation and al-Birüni's Arabic work.!6 Her editions of the 
Sankhyavrtti and Sankhyasaptativrtti represent a significant contribution to the 
scholarly research on Sankhya. However, as Wilhelm Halbfass observed in two 
reviews of her aforementioned works, deeper analysis needs to be done in order 
to confirm or refute her claims.!” 

In the following sections, I highlight the intimate connection between the 
Sankhyavrtti, the *Suvarnasaptati and al-Birüni's Kitab Sank as already noticed 
by Solomon, as well as the close relationship between the Matharavrtti and the 
Sankhyasaptativrtti. I also identify some differences between the Sarkhyavrtti, 
the *Suvarnasaptati and the Kitab Sank. In my view, thus, the Sankhyavrtti was 
probably not the direct source of the two translations, but rather a text very 
much like it. 


6.2 Methodological Considerations 


This section discusses general questions related to methodology, as well as 
to the selection and analysis of some of these passages presented in Sec- 
tion 6.3. While the method applied here is the same as the one employed in 
Chapters 4 and 5, in contrast with the Kitab Patangal, however, it is nearly 
impossible to establish for sure whether al-Birüni omitted some parts of his 
Sanskrit source in the Kitab Sank, as no manuscript of this work is available. 
I also highlighted in Chapter 5 that al-Birüni dealt differently with his com- 
plete Arabic translation of the Kitab Patangal from its quotations found in the 
Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind.*® Thus, observations pertaining to excerpts of the Kitab 
Sank found in the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind may not be true for a hypothetical com- 
plete text. 

Furthermore, one of the works used in this study, the *Suvarnasaptati, is a 
Chinese translation of the Sankhyakarika and a commentary. As such, its trans- 
lator Paramartha also made changes to it.!? Only comparing the *Suvarnasapt- 
ati and the Kitab Sank, which however appear to present many common points 
cannot lead to a definitive conclusion. Despite these problems, it is possible to 
examine the relationship between the Kitab Sank on the one hand, and the 
Sanskrit (and Chinese) commentarial tradition on the Sankhyakarika on the 
other. 


16 Solomon 1973b: 5-7, 1974: 100 and 106. 

17  Halbfass 1976 and 1977. 

18 See above pp. 188—190. 

19 Toru Funayama (2010: 168-177) discusses this process in Paramartha’s other translations. 
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In addition, many passages of the Kitab Sank that are analysed below nar- 
rate analogies, which are either found in the kārikās and contextualized in 
the commentaries on them, or referred to in the commentaries themselves. 
The Yuktidīpikā, the Tattvakaumudi and the Jayamangala do not contextualize 
these analogies or do it in a different way from the other commentaries on the 
Sānkhyakārikā and from the Kitab Sank. In general, these three Sanskrit com- 
mentaries do not offer the same narrative form as the aforementioned group 
of five commentaries and the Kitab Sank. Even so, I take the Yuktidīpikā, the 
Tattvakaumudi and the Jayamangala into account, as it will enable to defin- 
itively exclude each of the three commentaries from being the source of the 
Kitab Sank. 

Lastly, Table 12 lists the topics of all passages of the Tahqiq mā li--Hind that 
refer to the Kitab Sank and which I provide in full in the Appendix of the present 
book. Takakusu compared most of them to the text of the Gaudapadabhasya 
and "Suvarnasaptati. In doing so, he identified the karikas to which these pas- 
sages relate.?? In Table 12, I reproduce Takakusu's results, while summarizing 
my comments upon, or my revisions of them. I add to Takakusu's list one pas- 
sage (no. XXI), which contains a mere reference to the Kitab Sank. 

Furthermore, among al-Bīrūnīs many references to the Kitab Sank in the 
Tahgīg mā li-L-Hind, I designate some of them as "indirect references" and oth- 
ers as "direct references". The former are not explicitly quotations from the 
Kitab Sank, but their content relates in some way to Sankhya, while the latter 
are quotations from the Arabic translation by al-Bīrūnī. 

Takakusu established preliminary connections between the above passages 
and the content of specific karikas. Therefore, his study offers an invaluable 
starting point for an analysis of these passages. Even so, it is marred by a par- 
ticular flaw, because his list also includes passages that are mere references to 
Sankhya topics, rather than explicit quotations from the Kitab Sank. Moreover, 
some of the indirect references that can be traced back to commentaries on 
the Sankhyakarika, such as the Gaudapādabhāsya and *Suvarnasaptati, con- 
cern topics that Indian thought has widely developed. These topics, such as 
the analogy of the driver of a chariot and the five vital breaths, are thus not 
confined to Sankhya philosophy. 

In Section 6.3, I do not take into the account seven excerpts that al-Birüni 
does not explicitly connect to the Kitab Sank or that deal with general topics of 
Indian thought, because they may have been drawn from another source than 


20 Takakusu 19042: 27-32. 
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the Kitab Sank, be it by way of oral transmission or in the form of Sanskrit texts. 
These seven extracts are passages 11,?! 111, IV,?? v,2? x III, x1V7^ and xv of Table 12. 

Further, a particular section of the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind that is explicitly 
marked as indebted to the Kitab Sank lists five analogies that deal with the rela- 
tionship between matter, action and soul, in connection with the three primary 
forces (Js Y! SWI (c3), that is, the Sanskrit constituents (guna). They are 
passages VI, VII, VIII, IX and x in Table 12. These passages succeed each other 
in the text of the Tahqiq mā li-L-Hind as if they constituted a logical whole in al- 
Bīrūnīs eyes. Their separation from each other, which admittedly assists their 
analysis, is thus artificial. 

Only the first analogy (passage v1) is explicitly drawn from the Kitab Sank, as 
it directly follows a general statement that is introduced by the sentence “and as 
for the Kitab Sank, it relates action to matter" (J| Jad) aw, sb Sle OF d ui 3 
$30.).25 The second of these analogies (passage VII) most probably consists of 
a quotation from the Kitab Sank, because it starts with the expression “it relates 
action to the soul" (| 1.43! S| jad! wi, ),?6 the subject of the sentence, the Kitab 
Sank, being implied here. The three subsequent analogies in passages VIII, IX 
and x may belong to the source of the Kitab Sank. They are introduced with the 
verbal form “they say" (148) in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, which likely refers to 
philosophers who accompanied al-Birüni in his translation of the Kitab Sank, 
as no other referent can be linked to this verbal form. They can be connected 
to some commentaries on ka. 16, 13 and 17, respectively. 

Among the analogies, only the ones in passages vi (the soul as a passer-by) 
and VIII (the rainwater which varies in taste) provide fruitful results for clari- 
fying the relationship between the Kitab Sank and the Sanskrit commentaries. 
Observations arising from the analysis of passage v111, however, need to be con- 


21 Due to the very obscure origin of this passage and the fact that it refers to the general 
Sankhya theory of evolution, I refrain from connecting it with a specific karikd. For a 
detailed discussion of this passage, see above pp. 85-88. 

22 Takakusu (19042: 28) entitles this excerpt “comparison of nature (i.e., prakrti) to a female 
dancer" (Fr. Comparaison de la nature à une danseuse). Since al-Birüni compares the soul 
to a female dancer in this passage, the passage is referred to in this book with the title “the 
soul as a female dancer." 

23 According to Takakusu (19042: 3), the analogy of the blind and the lame is peculiar to the 
Sānkhyakārikā and its commentarial tradition. See also Apte 1957: Appendix E: 66 and 
Jacob 2004: 34. 

24 Takakusu (19042: 31) links this passage to the *Suvarnasaptati and the Gaudapadabhasya 
glossing ka. 49. If this excerpt is based on the Kitab Sank, its content, however, rather par- 
allels that of ka. 43 and commentaries. 

25  Tahgīg (1958), p. 3616-17; Sachau 1910: 1/48. 

26 . Tahqiq (1958), p. 37.5; Sachau 1910: 1/48. 
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TABLE 12 Passages related to the Kitab Sank and/or to Sankhya concepts found in the Tahgīg ma li-l- 
Hind?” 
No. Kitab Sank Corresponding Comments and revisions by the author 
karikas (accord- 
ing to Takakusu) 

I Six views on action — Kà.27 and 61. Kā. 61; Number 2 of Table 6, in Chapter 3. 
and agent. 

II Enumeration ofthe Kā.3. Indirect reference, possibly based on oral 
twenty-five principles transmission supplementing other sources. 
(tattva). Takakusu counts twenty-four tattvas although 

al-Bīrūnī enumerates twenty-five elements. 

HI The five vital breaths. Kā. 29. Indirect reference. 

IV The soul as a female Kā. 42, 65, 66 and Indirect reference; ka. 59 and 65 (= kā. 61, 64 
dancer. 59. and 66). 

M The blind and the Ka. 21 Indirect reference. 
lame. 

VI The soulasapasser- Ka. 19. Direct reference; Number 3 of Table 6, in 
by. Chapter 3. 

vil The innocent man Ka. 20. Direct reference; Number 3 of Table 6, in 
among thieves. Chapter 3. 

VIII The rainwater which Ka. 16. Indirect reference. 
varies in taste. 

IX The production of Ka. 13. Indirect reference. 
light from oil, wick 
and fire. 

x The driver of a Ka. 17. Indirect reference. 
chariot. 

XI Rewards of attain- Ka. 1-2. Direct reference; Number 4 of Table 6, in 
ing heaven being no Chapter 3. 
special gain. 

XII  Birthsdependingon Kā. 39. Direct reference (~ ka. 39-43): Number 5 of 
virtue and vice. Table 6, in Chapter 3. 

XII The eight powers. Ka. 23. Direct reference to the Kitab Patangal, not to 


27 


Takakusu 1904a: 27—35. 


the Kitab Sank. 
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TABLE 12 Passages related to the Kitab Sank and/or to Sankhya concepts (cont.) 
No. Kitab Sank Corresponding Comments and revisions by the author 
kārikās (accord- 
ing to Takakusu) 
XIV The three types of Kā. 49. Indirect reference to the Kitāb Sānk; reference 
knower. to Kapila (~ kā. 43). 
XV Nine rules how to Kā. 23. Indirect reference. 
conduct one’s life. 
XVI  Thelimitations of ? Direct reference; Number 6 of Table 6, in 
humankind. Chapter 3. 
XVII Themovementofa Ka. 67. Direct reference; Number 7 of Table 6, in 
weaver's wheel. Chapter 3. 
XVIII States other than lib- Ka. 5o. Direct reference; kà. 44 and 45; Number 8 of 
eration. Table 6, in Chapter 3. 
XIX  Fourlevels of know- Kā. 46. Continuation of Number xviii; Number 8 of 
ledge. Table 6, in Chapter 3. 
XX Categories of beings. Ka. 39, 44 and 53. Direct reference to kā. 53; to ka. 44 (in passing); 
Number 9 of Table 6, in Chapter 3. 
XXI Criticism ofalistof Not mentioned Direct reference, but no elaboration. 


spiritual beings. 


by Takakusu. 


sidered with caution, since it is uncertain whether it really belongs to the Kitab 


Sank or not, although connected to it as explained above. Further, I also exclude 


passages VII, IX and x from the analysis, because these excerpts, somehow 


related to the Kitab Sank, however, underwent much adaptation. 


The remaining passages listed in the above table (passages 1, XI, XII, XVI, 


XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX and XXI) either consist of explicit references to, or guo- 
tations from, the Kitab Sank. Among them, passages x1? xv1,?? xv113 and XIX 
are not studied here. The first three of them have been subject to major trans- 


28 


29 


30 


This passage is not a literal translation of ka. 1-2 and one of the extant commentaries, 
but its content relates to the Sankhya idea that the traditional teachings of the Vedas and 
Ayurveda are not sufficient to permanently remove suffering of existence. 

This excerpt could not be linked to any particular portion of the Sankhyakarika and its 


commentaries. 


This analogy appears at least in works by Vedànta and Sankhya works (Apte 1957: 
Appendix E: 61; Jacob 2004: 27). 
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formations by al-Bīrūnī and are therefore not helpful in determining the rela- 
tionship between the Kitab Sank and a specific commentary on the 
Sankhyakarika. The last excerpt (no. xx1) is only a reference in passing to the 
Kitab Sank that does not contain any substantial content. 

Three passages (VII, XII and xx) lead to the exclusion of specific comment- 
aries as the source of the Kitab Sank.?! Thus, I consider jointly these excerpts in 
Section 6.3.1. Similarly, passage v1, which directly connects to the Kitab Sank, 
also allows us to exclude some commentaries from being the source of the 
Kitab Sank. It does not, however, enable us to connect it with one or two spe- 
cific Sanskrit commentaries on the Sankhyakarika. Nevertheless, its analysis 
well illustrates the problems one encounters when comparing the extracts of 
the Kitab Sank with the extant Sanskrit commentaries on the Sankhyakarika. 
Therefore, I analyse it in Section 6.3.2. 

Three passages (1, XVIII and xix) allow us to draw parallels between the 
content of the Kitab Sank and that of specific Sanskrit commentaries. I thus 
examine them separately in Sections 6.3.3 to 6.3.5. 


6.3 Passages of the Kitab Sank and the Tradition of the Sankhyakarika 


6.31 The Innocent Man among Thieves, Birth Depending on Virtues and 
Vices, and Categories of Beings 

Analysis of three passages of the Kitab Sank tends to exclude the Yuktidipika, 
the Jayamangala, the Tattvakaumudi and the Gaudapadabhasya from being 
the sources of the Kitab Sank. The analysis of these excerpts, however, does not 
enable further parallels to be drawn between the Kitab Sank and the remaining 
commentaries under consideration. 

The first of them is the analogy of the innocent man among thieves refer- 
enced under Number VIL. It runs as follows: 


It (i.e., the Kitab Sank) ascribes action to soul, even if the [soul] is exempt 
from it (L5 ,5),? in the manner of a man who happens [to get in] a com- 
pany of a group [of people] whom he does not know. They are thieves 
returning from a village which they have attacked and destroyed. He only 
marched with them a short distance, until the pursuers caught them. He is 


31 Passage X11, describing two conditions of a future life resulting from one's action, has been 
briefly discussed above in Sections 4.3.2 and 4.4.1. 

32 This reading is that of the two Arabic editions used in the present book, while the 
manuscript has e » 5. 
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locked up among the group. The innocent [man] (+ (g 41) is taken in their 
group and, as [if he were] in their situation: [the pursuers] hithim, as they 
hit the [group], without him having taken part in their actions.°3 


Some commentaries on ka. 20 narrate the illustration.?^ The Yuktidipika, the 
Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudī do not, on their part, mention this illus- 
tration on ka. 20, and thus may not have constituted the work used by al-Birüni 
for this passage.35 Whereas the Kitab Sank explains the illustration in a relat- 
ively detailed manner, the Gaudapadabhasya offers an extremely concise read- 
ing: “just like [someone who is] nota thief, when caught together with thieves, 
is considered as a thief" (yatha acauras cauraih saha grhitas caura ity avag- 
amyate).3% 

A further analysis of this guotation and the remaining commentaries that 
are the "Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the 
Matharavrtti, does not make it possible to pinpoint one specific source for 
al-Birüni's translation. They all narrate the story in a more developed man- 
ner than the Gaudapadabhasya does, while presenting few discrepancies in 
their respective descriptions. Because of the brevity of the Gaudapadabhasya 
in contrast to the description provided by the Kitab Sank and to that of the 
other commentaries, the Gaudapadabhasya is unlikely to have been al-Birüni's 
unique source for this passage. 

The next excerpt, passage XII corresponding to the content of ka. 39, con- 
sists of a description of two types of births which depend on virtue and vice. 
A]-Birüni quoting from the Kitab Sank explained that “the one who deserves 
ascension and reward becomes like one of the angels mixing with the com- 
munity of spiritual [beings]" (WI laka ale Illy See VI Goel oy Ll 
tal eed Wte), whereas “the one who deserves to descend because of 


[his] sins and crimes becomes an animal or a plant" QUU ddl eo gel cp Ll 
bk AI Ul gp pa, ale ety 5)? The *Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapādabhāsya, the 
Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti commenting on ka. 39 all provide 
similar passages to this quotation.3 These commentaries explain that the 


33  Tahqiq (1887), p. 24.610; Tahqiq (1958), p. 37.5—9; Sachau 1910: 1/48—49. 

34 Sachau 1910: 11/275. Takakusu 19042: 29. 

35 YD, pp. 181.1-183.26, JM, p. 86.919 and TK, p. 126.6—8. See Kumar & Bhargava 1992: 163-169. 

36 | GPBh,p.23.7-8 on ka.20. 

37  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 48.16—49.2; Sachau 1910: 1/64. 

38 Takakusu 1904b: 1025, GPBh, p. 38.5—7, V1, p. 55.18-19 and Mv, p. 42.6—9 on kā.39. Folios in 
the Sankhyavrtti are missing here (V2, p. 53). 
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subtle body (sūksmašarīra) can transmigrate into two forms, either as animal 
and plant or as a deity. Although the sequence is inverted as compared to 
al-Birüni's account, the message is the same. In contrast, the Yuktidipika, the 
Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudi do not describe the two different condi- 
tions of life, nor do they mention the types of beings into which the subtle body 
could transmigrate on kā. 39.39 

The third of these extracts (passage no. Xx), equally consisting in a quota- 
tion from the Kitab Sank, enumerates several categories of beings. The passage 
reads: 


First, we tell what is in the Kitab Sank about this [topic]. 

The hermit said: "How many categories of living bodies are there?" 

The sage replied: "There are three categories of them. The spiritual 
[ones] in the higher [world], man in the middle [world] and the anim- 
als in the lower [one]. As for their species, they are fourteen, eight of 
which belong to the spiritual [beings]: Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, Saumya, 
Kenna Yaksa, Raksasa and Pisaca (> pak, Bg lens o^ ly gēl 

Low 9 oS by 9 eM )). Among the [species], five belong to the animals: 

S do wild beasts, birds, reptiles and plants, I mean the trees. The human 
species is [only] one.” 

The author of this book enumerates them in another place of the 
[Kitab Sank| with other names: Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, Gandharva, 
Yaksa, Rāksasa, Pitra and Pisāca GELES co pat (e s coal (eth: 


c 6 fo c pis ly). 


This quotation enumerates three categories of beings (356 lati): : spiritual 
[beings] ( (sli), man (vel) and animals ( (Ll). These three categories 
include fourteen species ( e à», il PIU n lly) |4) distributed as follows: spir- 
itual beings are eight (454 cjl , JI), animals are five (dus «Ul |) and man 
is one (el, & j o» Yl). AI-Birüni also provided the names of eight types of spir- 
itual beings and of the five kinds of animals. In this quotation, he complained 
that the names of the eight types of spiritual beings are given twice in the Kitab 
Sank with two different orders. 


39 YD, p. 228.2—230.12, JM, p. 99.416 and TK, p. 146.2—12 on ka 39. 

40  Tahgīg (1887), p. 4314-20; Tahgīg (1958), p. 67.11-19; Sachau 1910: 1/89—90. I propose the 
most probable corresponding Sanskrit terms according to the Arabic transliterations of 
the names found in the Tahqiq mā li--Hind, even when they are found in their adjectival 
forms (e.g., Saumya and Gandharva instead of Soma and Gandharva). 
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Sachau links this quotation to ka. 44, 53, while Takakusu adds its connec- 
tion with ka. 39.1 The two lists of spiritual beings occur in comments on ka. 44 
and 53, respectively. Whereas the commentaries on ka. 39 mention three types 
of births, as gods, humans and animals, they remain too concise on this topic 
for al-Birüni to have drawn all of his material from ka. 39. Furthermore, the 
commentaries on ka. 44 only list the divine beings and the world of animals, 
foregoing any mention of human beings. The perspective adopted in ka. 44 is 
also different from that of ka. 53. The two different worlds, divine and animal, 
are referred to in ka. 44 because they are consequences of the binary notions of 
righteousness (dharma) and unrighteousness (adharma). In contrast, the con- 
tents of the commentaries on ka. 53 and this quotation share a comparable way 
of numbering the different species. The Arabic extract is thus most probably a 
rendering of ka. 53 and commentary, while referring in passing to the second 
list of spiritual beings which occurs in the commentaries on kà. 44. 

The Yuktidīpikā, the Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudi enumerate the 
divine beings only when commenting on ka. 53. They could not thus give al- 
Birüni the opportunity to comment on two different lists of these beings. The 
"Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti and the Gaudapad- 
abhasya provide two lists of divine beings on both ka. 44 and 53.*? However, 
when confronted to al-BīrūnTs remark that two lists are given with a differ- 
ent sequence in the source of the Kitab Sank, only the "Suvarnasaptati lists 
these categories in a different order in each places. The enumerations in the 
"Suvarnasaptati do not, however, reflect the sequence in which the items are 
listed in the Kitab Sank. Changes in the sequence of the listed names may also 
originate from an evolution in the textual transmission of the works. The above 
observations suggest that the source of the Kitab Sank was probably not the 
Gaudapadabhasya, the Yuktidipika, the Jayamangala, or the Tattvakaumudt. 


6.3.2 The Soul as a Passer-by 

Chapter 4 of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, entitled “On the cause of action and on the 
attachment of the soul to matter" (530b | 2l Glo 3 gad + (3), references, 
both implicitly and explicitly, passages of the Kitab Sank that are intimately 
connected to metaphysical Sankhya concepts. The next extract (no. v1 in the 
Appendix) directly relates to the Kitab Sank, as it is a quotation drawn from it, 
and relates to its understanding of action (þe): 


41 Sachau 1910: 11/290; Takakusu 19042: 34. 

42 Leaves of the Sankhyavrtti manuscript are missing in these two places and the comment- 
ary is partially available, from ka. 43 to ka. 50 and from ka. 51 to ka. 55. See V2, pp. 57-58. 

43  Tahgīg (1958), pp. 34.4—38.2; Sachau 1910: 1/45-49. 
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a) As for the Kitab Sank, it ascribes action to matter because the shape which 
becomes visible is much different from the [matter] due to the three 
primary forces and to their dominance of one or two [over the other(s)], 
that are angelic, human and animal. These are the forces which belong to 
the [matter] not to the soul. 

b) The soul shall know the actions of [matter], with the position of a spec- 
tator, in the manner of a passer-by who sits down in a village to rest. 
Everyone among the villagers is busy with his own particular work. The 
[passer-by] looks at them and considers their conditions, disliking some, 
liking others, and learning from them. Thus, he is busy without having 
himself any share in their [business] and without being the cause for the 
consequence of their [business]. 

The first part a) of this reference constitutes a relatively accurate summary 

of the role of the three constituents (guna) in Sankhya metaphysics and thus 

could refer to the content of several kārikās.** Therefore, this section analyses 
in depth only the second part b) of this reference that includes an illustra- 
tion described in commentaries on ka. 19, as was rightly noted by Sachau and 

Takakusu.^$ The analogy aims to exemplify the relationship between the three 

primary forces (J Y| SWI (c 41), rendering the three constituents (guna), the 

soul (_ 4), namely the conscious self (purusa), and action/activity. This kārikā 
and its commentaries attempt to define the conscious self: 


It is established that the conscious self is a witness, separated, neutral, 
seeing and non-agent because of being opposed [to the three gunas].*” 


Several commentaries of the Sankhyakarika make use of an analogy staging an 
inactive spectator who observes working villagers without however interming- 
ling with them in order to illustrate one or several of the five qualities which this 
kārikā ascribes to the conscious self. The kārikā itself does, however, not refer 
to this analogy. First, this fact confirms the observation that the Kitab Sank is a 


44  Tahgīg (1887), pp. 241-6; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 36.16—37.4; Sachau 1910: 1/48. Passages Num- 
bers VI to x follow upon each other. 

45 See for instance ka. n to 13, 16, 19, 27 and 54. Sachau suggests that this first part is connec- 
ted with ka. 12 and 25 (Sachau 1910: 11/274-275). However, the topic of ka. 25 is different 
from that of this Arabic passage. 

46 Sachau 1910: 11/275; Takakusu 19042: 29. 

47 JSK1g:tasmac ca viparyāsāt siddham sāksitvam asya purusasya | kaivalyam madhyasthyam 
drastrtvam akartrbhavas ca. The opposition between the conscious self and the three con- 
stituents is made explicit in ka. 17 and 18, as well as in the comments on ka. 19. 
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translation of a treatise comprising a basic text resembling the Sankhyakarika 
and a commentary. The Yuktidipika, the Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudī 
do not make use of this illustration at all on ka. 19.48 

The analysis of the different versions of this passage in the remaining five 
commentaries under consideration and in the Kitab Sank does not, however, 
indicate an evident correspondence between the Arabic translation and any 
one single Sanskrit commentary. It rather illustrates the complexity of examin- 
ing the relationship between the Kitab Sank and the Sanskrit textual tradition 
of classical Sankhya. 

First, the ways in which the commentaries make us of the analogy differ from 
each other. The Kitab Sank uses this analogy to illustrate only the observing 
quality (U3) of the soul, which may refer to two qualities attributed to the 
conscious self in ka. 19, that of witnessing (saksitva) or/and that of seeing 
(drastrtva). The "Suvarnasaptati and the Gaudapādabhāsya make use of this 
analogy in order to explain the quality of being neutral (madhyasthya) of the 
conscious self, and therefore are least likely to constitute al-Birüni's source for 
this passage. As for the Sarkhyavrtti, it positions the analogy at the end of its 
comment on ka. 19, thus referring to the qualities of being separated (kaivatya) 
and neutral (madhyasthyam) of the conscious self. The Sāikhyasaptativrtti and 
the Matharavrtti could have inspired the Kitab Sank here, as they both narrate 
this analogy at the beginning of their discussion to evidently explain the qual- 
ity of witnessing (saksitva) of the conscious self. However, al-Birüni's choice to 
explain the observing quality of the soul through this illustration may also be 
due to adaptations he made when interpreting the Sanskrit text. 

Second, al-Bīrūnīs quotation labelled the person involved in the events a 
passer-by (USI sel), Yet, this exact qualifying term cannot be found in any 
other commentary under scrutiny here. The Sarkhyasaptativrtti and the Math- 
aravrtti both use the term religious mendicant (bhiksu), while the *Suvarņas- 
aptati refers to this person as an ascetic mendicant (Fr. ascéte mendiant). 
The Gaudapādabhāsya and the Sankhyavrtti employ the term wandering reli- 
gious mendicant (parivrajaka). The idea of wandering, or travelling, is asso- 
ciated with the Sanskrit parivrājaka used in the Gaudapadabhasya and the 
Sānkhyavrtti, rather than with bhiksu used by the other commentaries. There- 
fore, the traveller al-Birüni depicted is perhaps a free translation of parivrajaka. 

Third, the narrative takes place in a village (4 2!) in al-Birünr's version, as it 
does in both the Gaudapadabhasya (graminesu) and the Sankhyavrtti (grame). 


48 YD, pp. 176.18—180.32, JM, pp. 85.20-86.4 and TK, p. 126.1-3. See also Kumar & Bhargava 
1992: 148-160. 
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In contrast, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti locate the story in a 
city (nagara). The *Suvarnasaptati does not specify in which place the event 
occurs. Although these elements constitute minor hints, they may be indicat- 
ive of the identification of al-Birüni's source with a commentary similar to the 
Gaudapadabhasya or the Sankhyavrtti. 

The last element that may be worth analysing here is the way the comment- 
aries describe the activities of the villages. Although the Kitab Sank does not 
specify the types of activities, the Sarikhyasaptativrtti enumerates various activ- 
ities the citizens are involved in, such as worshipping, studying, ploughing and 
trading, ^? and the Sankhyavrtti describes the villagers’ activities by saying that 
"some villagers are farming and some are not" (te gramya lokah ksetrakarmani 
pravartante nivartante ca).9? On the other hand, the *Suvarņasaptati, the Gaud- 
apadabhasya and the Matharavrtti do not specify what type of activities are 
meant, paralleling al-Bīrūnīs version. It is also possible that he summed up the 
content of his source here. 

The above observations may be summarized in the following way. The man- 
ner in which the different works used the analogy suggests similarities between 
the Kitab Sank, the Mātharavrtti and the Sankhyasaptativrtti. The resemblance 
of the description of the person involved in the illustration, as well as the 
place of the event, relate the Kitab Sank to the Sankhyavrtti and the Gaud- 
apadabhasya. The description of the villagers' activities indicates resemblance 
between the Arabic text and the Gaudapadabhasya, the Matharavrtti and the 
"Suvarnasaptati. The many uncertainties as to what elements originate from al- 
Bīrūnīs adaptations and to what other detail directly comes from the Sanskrit 
source he used do not allow for drawing conclusions based on this passage. 
However, this excerpt at least indicates that the Yuktidīpikā, the Jayamangala 
and the Tattvakaumudi were probably not al-Birüni's source, as these three 
commentaries do not mention the illustration at all in this place. 


6.3.3 Six Views on Action and Agent 

The passage entitled "six views on action and agent" occurs in a chapter of 
the Tahqiq mā li--Hind entitled "On their belief in Allah—glorified be He" ($5 
dle aM (3 pe leel) and consists of an explicit quotation from the Kitab Sank 
(passage I of the Appendix).5! Before the passage itself, al-Bīrūnī makes use 


49 — Vy p. 3414-15. 

50 The emended reading proposed by Solomon (V2, p. 31) is accepted here. 

51  Tahgīg (1958), pp. 22.9-23.10; Sachau 1910: 1/30-31. Unlike Sachau, I decide to keep the 
original Arabic term Allah, so as to highlight the terminology used by al-Birüni in this 
title. 
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of the Kitab Patangal and the Kitab Gita in order to discuss the Indian con- 
ception of God. A general statement by al-Birüni on different Indian opinions 
about action (=>) introduces the quotation from the Kitab Sank. In this pas- 
sage, al-Bīrūnī spells out six views on the nature of action and agent, and their 
relationship: 1) Allah is the agent; 2) union of action and agent occurs by nature; 
3) the agent is purusa (, * ; ») according to the Vedas;?? 4) the agent is time; 5) 
action is only the reward of the preceding act; 6) matter is the cause and the 
agent. The sixth and last view is that held by the wise man expounding the pos- 
ition of the Kitab Sank, that is, of Sankhya.5? 

This passage is based on ka. 61 and one of its commentaries, which expose 
different opinions regarding the source of the phenomenal world. The 
"Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Math- 
aravrtti on ka. 61 all provide the first four opinions conveyed in the Kitab Sank: 
God (isvara), effected by nature (svabhava), conscious self (purusa) and time 
(kala). As for the Sankhyavrtti, some folios are missing in its comment on 
ka. 61, and the available text for this passage begins with the discussion on 
the opinion that the world is produced by nature.*^ All commentaries simil- 
arly refute these views and acknowledge that the original cause (prakrti), or 
the primary matter (pradhana), is the cause of the phenomenal world (See 
Table 13).** 

Takakusu links this passage to the *Suvarņasaptati and the Gaudapāda- 
bhāsya glossing kā. 27 and 61.5% This guotation, however, appears to be a rel- 
atively free translation of a commentary on kā. 61, but not on kā. 27. The 
available Sanskrit commentaries on kā. 27 first discuss the role of the mind 
(manas) as a special sense organ endowed with discernment (samkalpaka). In 
the Sanskrit works, the question arises of how the phenomenal world, which 
is multiple, originates from a unique cause, namely prakrti. According to the 
Sankhya view, as explained on ka. 27, the multiplicity of the phenomenal world 
exists because of the different combinations of the three constituents (guna) 
in the world. 

The constituents, sattva, rajas and tamas, are present in every principle (tat- 
tva) from the unmanifest subtle original cause (prakrti) down to the mani- 


52 Onpurusa interpreted as the soul by al-Birüni, see above p. 85. 

53 See also the discussion of this passage by Kozah (2016: 67—70). 

54 The commentary is missing for the passage extending from kā. 55 up to the middle of the 
comment on ka. 61 approximately. See V2, pp. 58-59. 

55 Takakusu 1904b: 1050-1051, GPBh, pp. 54.6—55.6, V1, pp. 72.14—73.16, V2, pp. 59.13-60.17 and 
MV, pp. 55.28—56.22 on kā. 61. 

56 Takakusu 1904a: 27-28. 
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fest gross elements (mahābhūta). The three constituents bear different specific 
qualities, and the qualities of a tattva depend on the mutual combinations of 
the constituents. Although originating from one unique cause, the phenom- 
enal world can be multiple “because of the specific modifications of the con- 
stituents” (gunaparinamavisesat) in each principle. The content of ka. 27 and 
its commentaries thus significantly diverges from the topic of the quotation 
drawn from the Kitab Sank. For this reason, I suggest that al-Bīrūnī did not base 
this passage on ka. 27. 

Further, four commentaries, the "Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, 
the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtt on ka. 61, connect to the content 
of the Kitab Sank. The Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudī, on their part, do 
not expound different opinions at all on this karika,5” while there is a lacuna 
in this passage in the Yuktidīpikā.*$ This commentary discusses the origin of 
the world when glossing ka. 15. It does not, however, present the discussion 
in the same form as the Kitab Sank does in this passage. Moreover, the Yuk- 
tidīpikā has a different list: atoms (paramāņu), the conscious self (purusa), God 
(svara), action (karman), fate (daiva), time (kala), chance ( yadrccha) and non- 
existence (abhava).5? This quotation from the Kitab Sank could not thus be 
based on the Jayamangala or the Tattvakaumudi, and probably not on the Yuk- 
tidipika. 

On the other hand, the passage from the Kitab Sank bears striking resemb- 
lance to the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Sankhyavrtti and 
the Matharavrtti with regard to the form in which they present the different 
positions. The source of the Kitab Sank and these commentaries indeed intro- 
duce the different views in the form of reported speech: “some people say" 
(Ji (4) and “others say” (Jë ò=) in the Kitab Sank; “some say" (kecid [...] 
bruvate); “other [say]" (apare), “some masters say” (kecid acaryah bruvate) or 
“masters consider" (acaryah manyante) in these four Sanskrit commentaries. 
This similarity of form is an additional sign that the source of the Kitab Sank 
resembles these texts, more than others. 

In order to determine which commentaries among these remaining possible 
candidates could have been the main Sanskrit source of the Kitab Sank, the 
following table displays the different opinions and elements relevant to the 
analysis, as they appear in each of these commentaries on ka. 61: 


57 JM, p. 1314-22 and TK, pp. 166.28—168.10 on ka.61. 

58 Noted by Wezler and Motegi (YD, p. 265, n. 1). 

59 See Bronkhorst (1983: 149—155) on this passage referring to the edition by Ram Chandra 
Pandeya (1967: 68.20—74.15). See also YD, pp. 154.13-162.12. 
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TABLE 13 Correspondences in the six views listed on ka. 61 
Views | Kitab Sank *Suvarnasaptati | Gaudapad- Sankhyavrtti | Sankhyasaptativrtti 
abhasya Mātharavrtti 
1) God (Allah) God (Fr. Igvara) | God (i$vara) missing God (isvara) 
omission? quotation quotation missing quotation from the 
from the from the Mahabharata 
Mahabharata Mahabharata? 
2) by nature spontaneity (Fr. |by nature missing purusa 
( £a) Spontanéité) (svabhava) 
substitution? unidentified unidentified missing reference to the Vedas 
Sloka Sloka 
3) soul (di) soul (Fr. Âme) | purusa by nature by nature (svabhāva) 
(svabhāva) 
reference to the | reference to the |no correspond- | unidentified unidentified šloka 
Vedas Vedas ence Sloka 
4) time (0L)) time (Fr. Temps) | time (kala) time (kala) time (kala) 
analogy ofthe |reference to the | quotation quotation quotation from the 
time and the Mahabharata from the from the Mahabharata 
rope Mahābhārata? | Mahābhārata 
5) preceding action | no correspond- |no correspond- | no correspond- | no correspondence 
(ese! ew!) |ence ence ence 
6) matter nature (Fr. original cause primary matter | primary matter (pra- 
(dal) Nature) (prakrti) (pradhana) dhana) 


a The same quotation from the Mahabharata occurs in the *Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the 


Matharavrtti and the Gaudapādabhāsya. The editors of the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti, 
however, connects it to Mahabharata 3.31.27, that of the Gaudapadabhasya to verse 3.30.88 of the Epic, 
while Takakusu connects this quotation with that given in the Gaudapadabhasya. 

The Sankhyavrtti relates this quotation to Mahabharata 11.2.24, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Mathara- 
vrttito Mahabharata 3.13.70.57. The text in the printed edition of the Gaudapadabhasya does not indicate 
any verse number, while Takakusu refers to the Gaudapadabhasya's reading without however giving any 
verse number. 
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The Kitab Sank, the Gaudapadabhasya and the *Suvarņasaptati enumerate 
the different views in the same sequence. The Matharavrtti, the Sankhya- 
saptativrtti—and most probably the Sankhyavrtti—list the positions in an 
inverted order as compared with the list provided in the Kitab Sank. They 
present the view advocating the conscious self as the cause before the posi- 
tion according to which the world is produced by nature. This first observation 
may lead to the conclusion that al-Birüni's translation is based on the ori- 
ginal source of the "Suvarnasaptati, or on the Gaudapadabhasya. However, 
the order in which the elements are enumerated alone does not allow for 
connecting the Kitab Sank with a Sanskrit source. As seen in Chapters 4 and 
5, discrepancies in the sequence of lists can be also due to the evolution of 
the manuscripts’ transmission of the text, or to al-Bīrūnī's adaptation of his 
source-text.9? Thus, they do not constitute, in my view, very strong reasons 
for determining al-Bīrūnīs sources or to reject some Sanskrit works to be his 
source. 

The absence of the reference to the Vedas in the Gaudapadabhasya is a more 
tenable argument to rule out the possibility of this Sanskrit commentary being 
the Kitab Sānk's source. It is doubtful that al-Bīrūnī added this reference on his 
own initiative since such reference occurs in other Sankhya commentaries that 
are the "Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti. 

The Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti, respectively, refer to the Vedas 
as follows: 


The followers of the Vedas say that the cause is purusa.9! 


Nevertheless, the followers of the Vedas consider the cause in this man- 
ner: 'purusa is certainly everything” Therefore, they consider the cause as 
purusa.®? 


The references to the Vedas in the extant portions of the Sanskrit comment- 
aries serving a similar purpose as in the Kitab Sank is no accident. One of 
these Sanskrit commentaries, or one similar to them, must have constituted the 
source for al-Birüni's translation. As aforementioned, folios of the manuscript 
of the Sārtkhyavrtti are missing in this place. It is therefore not possible to draw 


60 See above pp. 171-172 and 205-206. 

61  Vip.72a7: vedavadi(no) br(uyvate purusah karanam iti. 

62 MV, p. 5611-2: vedavadinah punar ittham karanam ahuh. "purusa evedam sarvam" ity atah 
purusam kāraņam ahuh. According to the editor of the Matharavrtti, this quotation 
belongs to the Svetasvatara Upanisad (111.15). 
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parallels or highlight discrepancies between this Sanskrit commentary and the 
Kitab Sank for the first part of this passage. The Sankhyavrtti, however, matches 
with the Sankhyasaptativrtti in its available portion of text for this passage, and 
it may have thus originally contained the reference to the Vedas. 

There are also differences between the Kitab Sank and the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries. Some of them do not, however, necessarily entail that al-Bīrūnī 
drew from a different Sanskrit text, as he may have had recourse in this pas- 
sage to translational strategies, such as omissions, substitutions and possibly 
an addition.3 First, al-Bīrūnī inserted the whole discussion of the different 
opinions in a dialogue between an ascetic (4-b) and a wise man ( S) who 
propounds them. This form, which is absent from all Sanskrit commentaries 
on the Sankhyakarika in this place, was in all likelihood supplemented by al- 
Birüni who systematized his translation in a dialogue, in the same way as he 
did in the Kitab Patangal.®* 

Furthermore, the quotation from the Kitab Sank also appears to be a sim- 
plified version of a Sanskrit work on ka. 61. Two quotations from other texts 
which occur in the Sanskrit commentaries do not have parallels in the Kitab 
Sank. The Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti, the Gaudapādabhāsya and the 
"Suvarnasaptati quote from the Mahabharata in order to illustrate the view 
that Iévara is the cause of the world.® It is possible that al-Bīrūnī deliber- 
ately omitted this quotation in his translation.96 Other technical explanations, 
which are absent from the Kitab Sank, are, however, found in the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries. For instance, the original cause (prakrti) is said to be extremely 
delicate (sukumaratara) in ka. 61. Therefore, when the conscious self (pur- 
usa) perceives it as a different entity from itself, the cause disappears from 
sight since it cannot be seen twice due to her delicacy. The separation between 
the two brings about the dissolution of the world and the isolation (kaivalya) 
of the conscious self. This process is referred to in ka. 61 and explained in 
the Sanskrit commentaries before they enumerate the different opinions. The 
kārikā reads: 


63 See above Section 4.4 on translational strategies. 

64 On the dialogue form, see above Section 4.3.1. 

65 Only the second quotation from the Mahabharata is found in the Sankhyavrtti, as the 
earlier portion of text is missing. 

66 Al-Bīrūnī perhaps replaces the quotation from the Mahabharata about Īsvara being the 
cause of the world by the following analogy: "just like what is alive and powerful sets 
in motion what is dead and impotent” (I IA pod! | 2-1 3 £ K) (Tahqiq [1958], 
pp. 2245-16). This analogy, however, differs from the possible original quotation to such 
an extent that it is difficult to draw any conclusion. 
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“Nothing is more delicate than the original cause.” This is my thought. 
“She, who [realizes]: ‘I have been seen, does not show herself anymore 
to the conscious self.”67 


The Kitab Sank does not qualify the cause of the world—matter (als) in 
Arabic—as extremely delicate, nor does it mention the specific interaction 
between matter and soul in this quotation. Neither it broaches the topic of 
the three categories constituting the world, that are the manifest (vyakta), the 
unmanifest (avyakta) and the knower ( jfía), which is the purusa, when refuting 
the opinion according to which time is the cause. These categories are, however, 
described in the available Sanskrit commentaries.9? 

Lastly, al-Birüni may have omitted the word sarkhya, referring to the follow- 
ers of Sankhya, term, however, occurring in the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhy- 
asaptativrtti, the Sankhyavrtti and the Matharavrtti, and thus possibly found in 
his source-text. These instances are a few examples of technical explanations 
or terms that al-Birüni may have left out in his translation. 

In addition, some other differences between the extant Sanskrit comment- 
aries and the Kitab Sank can be identified with some confidence as adaptations 
by al-Bīrūnī who had in mind the difficulties for his readership in understand- 
ing some technical concepts and explanations. For instance, al-Bīrūnī prob- 
ably made use of two substitutions in this passage. The Gaudapadabhasya, the 
Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti and the *"Suvarnasaptati quote from an 
unknown work, when explaining the view that the world is produced by nature. 
It reads as follows: 


This [natural condition], which makes swans white, parrots green, pea- 
cocks multi-coloured, also produces our condition.9? 


A]-Birüni perhaps deemed the Sanskrit illustration beyond understanding for 
his readership and decided to omit it or to substitute it with another explana- 
tion. In the corresponding passage of the Kitab Sank, the following explanation 


67  Ka.61in GPBh, p. 53: prakrteh sukumarataram na kificid astiti me matir bhavati. ya drstas- 
miti punar na darganam upaiti purusasya. 

68 See above p. 146. 

69 Vi p. 72.20—-21: yena Suklikrta hamsah sukas ca haritīkrtāh. mayūrās citrità yena sa no vrt- 
tim vidhasyati. The Matharavrtti has the exact same reading as the Sankhyasaptativrtti 
(MV, p. 56.4-5). The Gaudapadabhasya refers to the same strophe, although differently 
and in an incomplete manner (GPBh, p. 54.10). The corresponding passage in Sankhyavrtti 
is missing. Only the Matharavrtti provides the reference for this quotation. See also Takak- 
usu 1904b: 1050. 
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is found: “such is a common phenomenon (i.e., of being produced by nature) 
in everything which grows and decays” (JU vēl F 3 ibl <» X). This 
case of substitution is only hypothetical, as the semantic connection between 
the Sanskrit quotation and the Arabic text remains relatively loose. However, 
anadditional example of al-Birüni substituting a Sanskrit quotation for an idio- 
matic Arabic expression parallels this instance. It appears at the second quo- 
tation from the Mahabharata occurring in the Sanskrit commentaries. They 
quote: 


Time ripens beings; time destroys the world; time is awake among the 
sleeping ones; indeed, time is insurmountable."! 


Rather than literally translating this strophe, al-Bīrūnī made use of an ana- 
logy absent from the Sanskrit commentaries under review: "the agent is time, 
because the world is tied to it (i-e., time), [in the same way] as the sheep's tie [is] 
with a tight rope, since its movement depends upon the pulling or the loosen- 
ing of the [rope]" (O55 a> ly 394 (pz A bU a by > dul Ob oU 9I js eld! 
Sle fol g ddl ut Sp). This analogy most probably consists of an idio- 
matic expression recalling the power of time, however, drawn from al-Birüni's 
own background. His readership would have thus been more acquainted with it 
than with the quotation from the Mahabharata. Indeed, although the Sanskrit 
and Arabic illustrations are different, the message is similar: time has control 
over the world. 

Lastly, al-Bīrūnī also provides a fifth opinion absent from the Sanskrit texts, 
that "action is nothing but the recompense for a preceding deed” (:5, sed Ji 
eu d! de SERU (g gas J! o). ? The Yuktidīpikā is the only comment- 
ary that conveys this position, although not on kā. 61 but on kā. 15. In light of 
observations made so far in the present chapter, it is, however, unlikely that al- 
Bīrūnī drew his information from the Yuktidipika. This view, referring to karmic 
retribution, may have been added by al-Birüni under the influence of his Indian 
informants or simply on his own initiative, if this viewpoint was a widespread 
one among the Indians he encountered. 


70 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 222617. 

71 V2, p. 60.8—9: kalah pacati bhūtāni kalah samksipate jagat. kalah suptesu jagartti kalo hi 
duratikramah. The quotation appears in a similar form, completely or incompletely, in 
the other Sanskrit commentaries (Takakusu 1904b: 1051; GPBh, p. 5511-2; MV, p. 56.1415; 
V1, p. 73.9). 

72  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 22.18—23.1. 

73  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 234-2. 
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Thus, the analysis of passage I in comparison to the available Sanskrit works 
on the Sankhyakarika reveals that the Yuktidīpikā, the Jayamangala and the 
Tattvakaumudī wouldnot be the source of the Kitab Sank. It also highlights, 
despite parallelisms, a certain number of formal and substantial discrepancies 
between the Kitab Sank and its remaining possible Sanskrit sources.”* Many 
of these discrepancies, however, could be due to al-Bīrūnīs hermeneutics and 
cannot be merely explained by al-Birüni's use of a different work than those 
available to us. As with the Kitab Patangal, al-Birüni transformed his Sanskrit 
source-text when composing the Kitab Sank so as to adjust its content for his 
readership. 

On the whole, only one element of this passage constitutes, in my view, 
a valid argument to determine an affinity between the Kitab Sank and the 
Sanskrit commentaries, namely the mention of the Vedas. This reference is 
found in the Kitab Sank, Sankhyasaptativrtti, Mātharavrtti and "Suvarna- 
saptati—and possibly the Sankhyavrtti—under the position according to 
which the world is produced by the soul or purusa. It was most probably not 
one of al-Birünrs creations, but it illustrates that the source of the Kitab Sank at 
least parallels the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Matharavrtti and the source of the 
"Suvarnasaptati. Moreover, the *Suvarnasaptati shares an additional common 
point with the Kitab Sank in this passage, that it presents the different posi- 
tions in the same order than the Arabic text. This similarity can constitute an 
indication of their possible connection, if supplemented with other pieces of 
evidence, such as the reference to the Vedas in this passage, and other common 
points highlighted in the present section. Lastly, this passage also evidences 
that al-Birüni drew from a commentary on the Sankhyakarika and not solely 
from the karikas. 


6.3.4 States Different from Liberation and Four Levels of Knowledge 

The next passages analysed in the present book are found in chapter 7 of the 
Tahgīg mā li-LHind, which is devoted to the concept of liberation (4:49 3 
4J| (623. Gb) Ae Ell oy vel). This analysis jointly considers two pas- 
sages indexed under Numbers XVIII and XIX, because they follow each other 
in the Tahqiq mā (-Hind and are connected to consecutive kārikās, as seen 
below.” The first Arabic passage provides a general discussion on three stages 
of human condition, which constitute steps toward liberation but do not lead 


74 Seealsosome words used by a-Birüni to express the whole debate, i.e., agent ( jet) instead 
of cause (kāraņa) in some places or in terms of union between agent and action. 
75 Tahgīg (1958), pp. 63.7—64.8; Sachau 1910: 1/83-85. 
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to it. Due to the many probable adaptations on al-Bīrūnīs part on this passage, 
its analysis does not point to one specific Sanskrit commentary as a possible 
source. However, since it demonstrates well these adaptations, and as the first 
part of passage XIX analysed below, it deserves consideration. The second pas- 
sage is an illustration of four levels of knowledge—of intellect (buddhi) in 
Sankhya. 

Takakusu connects the first part of this passage to ka. 50, which deals with 
nine reasons for not reaching isolation, which the Sanskrit commentaries call 
satisfactions (tusti)." In the Arabic passage, al-Bīrūnī does not describe nine 
reasons for not reaching liberation. He enumerates three situations that can be 
connected with some states (bhava) of the intellect (buddhi). His translation of 
this passage thus fits better the contents of the commentaries on ka. 44 and 45 
than with those commenting upon ka. 50. The commentaries on ka. 44 and 45 
discuss the eight states (bhava) inherentto the intellect (buddhi): righteousness 
(dharma), unrighteousness (adharma), knowledge (jūāna), ignorance (ajrt- 
ana) all enumerated in ka. 44, and dispassion (vairagya), passion (raga), mas- 
tery (ai$varya) and lack of mastery (anaisvarya) listed in ka. 45. 

The connection of this Arabic passage with a commentary on ka. 44 and 45 
is also supported by the fact that the subsequent passage drawn from the Kitab 
Sank (x1x) is unequivocally taken from ka. 46 and its related commentaries. 
If one accepts that the first part is indebted to kā. 44—45, it is then possible to 
trace the source for this passage to the three consecutive ka. 44, 45 and 46 and 
their commentaries, rather than to posit that al-Bīrūnī drew from two separate 
passages of his Sanskrit source. 

Al-Bīrūnīs translation of kā. 44—45 and their related commentaries consists, 
however, of a summary and rephrasing of them. In order to contextualize al- 
Bīrūnīs translations, it is necessary to first quote ka. 44 and 45: 


Upward movement is [a result of] righteousness, downward movement 
[arises] from unrighteousness. Emancipation [takes place] with know- 
ledge, while attachment [to this world] is caused by [its] reverse. The 
dissolution in the producers (prakrti) [arises] from dispassion, transmi- 
gration from passion that is related to rajas. The absence of obstacles 
[originates] from mastery, its opposite from the reverse.” 


76 Takakusu 19042: 31. 

77  SK44-45: dharmena gamanam ürdhvam gamanam adhastad bhavaty adharmena | jrian- 
ena cápavargo viparyayad isyate bandhah ||44|| vairāgyāt prakrtilayah samsaro bhavati 
rājasād rāgāt | aigvaryad avighāto viparyayat tadviparyasah ||45||. 
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Al-Bīrūnī provides definitions to some states (bhava) described in ka. 44—45 
and rewords the content of the original Sanskrit text. He appears to have 
avoided translating the abstract Sanskrit concepts of bhava and buddhi, prefer- 
ring to depict human behaviours that can illustrate the bhavas. For instance, 
he defines the Sanskrit righteousness (dharma) mentioned in ka. 44 as follows: 
“he who enters upon the world with an excellent conduct [of life], who is gen- 
erous with what he possesses among [any goods, his] reward in the world is the 
obtention of [his] wishes and desires and [his] return in the [world] with hap- 
piness, happy in body, soul and the condition [of life]" ( or LX! de exl 


Us exa ss (de Lo 3530 daly VI, ENT Jes e 3 E lie Ae Le at Ll 8 4I 
SLL rā; oal (3).78 

The second part of al-Bīrūnīs translation can be traced to kā. 45 and com- 
mentary. The passage reads: “the ascetic in the world [living] without know- 
ledge obtains elevation and reward, but he is not liberated because [the other] 
means [to reach liberation] are lacking” («Mel 54 de 2$ op ell 3 lgi 


AY jy) gals Y; !5!;).? The whole Arabic expression is a rendering of the 
portions of Sanskrit commentaries dealing with dispassion (vairāgya). First, 
al-Bīrūnī uses the Arabic term ascetic (s|; zāhid) derived from the verbal 
root 48} (z-h-d) meaning to abstain or to renounce, notably from the worldly 
pleasures. The scholar translates dispassion (vairagya) in the Kitab Patangal 
(KP 6, corresponding to PY$ 112-16) with the same Arabic verbal root. Second, 
the Kitab Sank, the “Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasapt- 
ativrtti, the Matharavrtti, the Jayamangala the Tattvakaumudi and the Yuk- 
tidīpikā all mention on kā. 45 that dispassion is insufficient to reach isolation if 
it occurs without knowledge ( jfíana). Similarly, al-Birüni states that the ascetic 
who live without knowledge obtains elevation and reward, no liberation. 

The last portion of the Arabic passage constitutes al-Birüni's explanation of 
the concept of mastery (aisvarya). It runs as follows: "the content one, self- 
sufficient, when he is a master of the eight aforementioned conditions (i.e., 
powers), he is fooled by them, he carries out [his activities] easily and success- 
fully and he considers them as liberation, then he remains in these [powers]" 
(bae ga EB y e sl FEl OSU SL GUT Je Sas] aal e ; Ul), 80 
Al-Bīrūnī describes the eight conditions in the preceding lines of ds same 
chapter of the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind.8! All commentaries on kā. 45, except the 


78 . Tahqiq (1958), p. 63.810; Sachau 1910: 1/83. 

79  Tahqiq (1958), p. 63.1122; Sachau 1910: 1/83. 

80  Tahqiq (1958), p. 6312-13; Sachau 1910: 1/83—84. 

81  Tahqiq (1958), pp. 52.1317 and 56.1316; Sachau 1910: 1/69 and 74. The concept of eight 
powers (asta siddhi) overlaps in Yoga and Sankhya philosophies. 
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Jayamangala and the Tattvakaumudi, refer to these eight powers of mastery 
(pūrvam aisvaryam astavi(dhaym animadi).8? Thus the Arabic passage is based 
on a Sanskrit work commenting upon ka. 45, which probably also referred to 
the eight powers resulting from mastery. 

As aforementioned, al-Birüni made several adaptations in his translation 
of ka. 44—45 and commentary. For instance, in contrast to the Sankhyakarika, 
his text does not refer to the binary notions opposed to righteousness, know- 
ledge, dispassion, mastery, which are unrighteousness (adharma), ignorance 
(ajfiana), passion (raga) and lack of mastery (anaisvarya). Further, he defines 
the concepts of righteousness, dispassion and mastery in his own words, rather 
than literally translating these terms. He also fails to discuss the state corres- 
ponding to knowledge, whereas all Sanskrit commentaries explain this notion 
separately. If this constitutes an omission by al-Bīrūnī, the reasons behind it are 
not completely clear.5? 

The *Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyasaptativrtti, the Gaudapadabhasya and the 
Matharavrtti that are the Sanskrit works resembling much al-Bīrūnīs Kitab 
Sank so far, define this type of knowledge as that of the twenty-five principles 
(tattva) constituting the world. The commentary in the Sarikhyavrtti is only par- 
tially available from kārikā 41 to 45, since folios of its manuscript are missing in 
this place. The definition of the type of knowledge leading to isolation is tech- 
nical, specific to Sankhya and completely unknown to Muslim readers of the 
time. If al-Birüni used a commentary akin to these four commentaries, he may 
have decided to forego such technical discussion at this particular point of the 
narrative in order to adjust the content of the Kitab Sank to his readership. 

Al-Birüni may also have omitted other technical concepts that were prob- 
ably present in his source for this passage. When explaining righteousness 
(dharma) the Sanskrit commentaries specify that upward movement signifies 
reaching the land of the gods, whereas downward movement leads to the land 
of animals. Al-Birüni made no mention of these two lands at all here. However, 
as seen in Section 6.3.1, he addressed this question when explaining that births 
depend on the way in which one conducts in life (Appendix, passage x11), and 
thus perhaps deemed redundant to repeat the concept here. The result of dis- 
passion (vairagya), is, according to the commentaries, the dissolution into the 
producers, that are the primary matter, the intellect, the “I” consciousness and 
the five subtle elements (pradhanabuddhyahamkaratanmatra).8^ This again is 
not rendered by al-Birüni. 


82 Vi p. 60.18. 
83 Section 4.4.1 discusses this possible omission. See above p. 147. 
84 See for instance GPB, p. 42.10—15, "Suvarnasaptati, p. 1031 and V1, p. 60.7—13. 
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The above elements, namely the specific type of knowledge leading to libera- 
tion, the lands of gods and animals and the dissolution into eight principles are 
all very technical Indian or Sankhya conceptions. It appears that al-Bīrūnī does 
not, or sparingly, cover these elements, perhaps because he regarded them as 
too culturally loaded to be transmitted effectively to his readership. Because of 
the high degree of differences between the Kitab Sank and the possible corres- 
ponding Sanskrit passages, the analysis of the first part of this passage (XVIII) 
makes it impossible to retrace its specific Sanskrit source. 

The second part of this passage (XIX) is more conducive to link the Kitab 
Sank to Sanskrit commentaries on the Sankhyakarika. It considers four levels 
of knowledge (4 x) exemplified by four different disciples who are asked to 
ascertain the identity of an object they see from far. The same story illustrat- 
ing four types of intellect (buddhi) appears in some commentaries on ka. 46. 
The terms to designate these levels of knowledge in Sanskrit and Arabic are 
respectively: error (viparyaya) and ignorance (, \g>-), inability (asakti) and dis- 
ability (5&), satisfaction (tusti) and indolence ((5 |; ). Al-Birüni paraphrases the 
fourth, accomplishment (siddhi) in Sanskrit, at the end of the illustration by the 
sentence: “Thus, the [student] obtained knowledge by his effort" (4.4 : 5 8 
i al) 

Some commentaries on ka. 30, notably the Gaudapadabhasya, refer to the 
same illustration, as Sachau and Garbe noticed.$6 However, only commentar- 
ies on ka. 46 explain it at length. In addition, in the commentaries on ka. 30, 
the example does not illustrate four divisions of intellect, but rather aims at 
expounding the role and functioning of the intellect in relation to other tattvas 
in determining external objects. It is thus reasonable to connect this passage to 
kā. 46 and its commentaries in accordance with Takakusu.8” The *Suvarnas- 
aptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and 
the Matharavrtti record this illustration, explain it and contextualize it, in a 
way similar as al-Bīrūnī does. The Yuktidipika, the Jayamangala and the Tat- 
tvakaumudi, however, do not reference this analogy on kā. 46.88 Their lack of 
mention of this analogy in this place stands as an additional indication that 
al-Bīrūnī did not use any of these three commentaries to compose the Kitab 
Sank. 


85  Itmustbe noted that siddhi in this context does not have the same meaning as the super- 
natural powers described in the Patarijalayogasastra. 

86 Sachau 1910: 11/288; Garbe 1894: 64—65. 

87 Takakusu also provided a detailed analysis of the variants of this illustration found in the 
"Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya and the Kitab Sank (Takakusu 19042: 31-34). 

88  YD,pp.239.5-240.7,]M, p. 103.10—17 and TK, p. 152.15—25. See also Kumar & Bhargava 1992: 
321-323. 
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The "Suvarnasaptati, the Sankhyavrtti and the Kitab Sank share the most 


common points with the Kitab Sank in the way in which they narrate the 
analogy, as opposed to the Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the 
Matharavrtti. Therefore, the version of the Sarikhyavrtti is presented below: 


(It is said that a teacher set out at dawn for a town with four young reli- 
gious students». One student (said) to [his] teacher: "This, [which] is 
seen on this path, is it a pole or a thief?" This student had a doubt about 
the pole. (The teacher said to the second student: "Let [me] know what 
this is." He (i.e., the student) observes [the pole] from afar). Then, he said 
to the teacher: “I am not able to approach [it]."9? Thus, inability arose to 
him. The teacher (said) to the third student: "Let [me] know what this 
is” The third student, having looked at [it], said to the teacher: "What is 
the use of determining it? Let us approach it at sunrise», with the cara- 
van." Having [thus] spoken, and having not ascertained [what it is], he 
fell asleep at dawn. Thus, satisfaction arose to the third student. Again, 
the teacher asked the fourth student: "Let [me] know what this is." This 
one, having looked at this pole, sees a plant climbing on the pole, and a 
bird on top of it. Thereafter, having gone [there], having touched the pole 
with his foot, he returned back to the teacher and said: “This is a pole.’ 
(This is accomplishment).°° 


The emendations and additions of Solomon are not all certain.?! However, even 


if these emendations were omitted, the passage still resembles that of the Kitab 


Sank in several respects, which I reproduce in full here: 


89 
9o 


91 


The text is corrupt here. 

V2, pp. 56.18-57.9: (kascit kila upadhyayah anudite surye caturbhir batubhih saha nagaram 
abhiprasthitah). kascid batuh upadhyayam <braviti eso 'tra pathi dršyate kim sthanuh syat 
corah syad iti. tasya batoh sthanau samšayah. (upadhyayena dvitīyo batuh uktah jfiayatam 
ko 'yam iti, durat nirtksate?) tatah upādhyāya uktah naham $akto dhigantum iti. evam 
asyāšaktir utpannā. upādhyāyena trtiyo batuh (uktah jfiayatàm ko ‘yam iti. sa trtiyo 
batuh nirīksya upādhyāyam braviti kim anenāvacchinnena, sūrya (udite) sarthena saha 
yasyamah iti. uktvā ajfiatvesattame prasuptah. evam trtiyasya batoh tustir utpanna upād- 
hyayo bhüya$s caturtham batum bravīti jfíayatam ko” yam iti. sa niriksya tasmin sthanau 
vallim pašyati sthanunarudham tatrarudham šakunam [ca]. tato gatva pādena sthanum 
sprstvā punar āgata upadhyayam bravīti sthanur ayam iti. (esa siddhih). This passage has 
been also translated and published in Verdon 2019c. 

Solomon's emendations are generally accepted in this book. 
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And to give an example for those who differ in [their] degrees of intellec- 
tion [i.e., buddhi]: a man journeyed at night with his disciples for some 
business. Then, an upright figure, whose exact knowledge was preven- 
ted by the darkness of the night, befell them in the way. The man turned 
toward his disciples and asked them about it, one after the other. 

The first [disciple] said: “I don't know what it is." 

The second said: “I don't know it and I am unable to know it." 

The third said: "It is useless to learn about it [now], as the rising of the 
day will reveal it. If it is frightful, it [will] go away by the morning and if it 
is different, its case will become clear to us." 

All three [disciples] failed to [obtain] the knowledge [about the fig- 
ure]: the first of them because of ignorance ( de the second because 
of disability (;>JL) and damage of organ (3 V! (3 481), the third because of 
indolence (, 2-1 JU) and of satisfaction in ignorance (_\g+l «Lo JI). 

As for the fourth [disciple], he did not find any answer before ascertain- 
ing [the identity of the figure]. He went to see it. While approaching it, he 
saw a squash (¿k4 ) intertwined over it. He knew that a living man would 
not remain stillin this standing position of [his own] free will, until such a 
thing gets entangled around him, and was sure that a lifeless [object] was 
erected. Then, he could not trust whether it was a hiding place for garbage 
[or not]. Therefore, he came close to it, kicked it with his foot until it fell 
to the ground. The doubt [then] disappeared on the case of the [figure] 
and he returned to his master with absolute certainty. Thus, the [student] 
obtained knowledge by his effort.?2 


The Sānkhyavrtti presents the illustration in the form of a dialogue between a 
teacher (upadhyaya) and four young boys (batu) in the same way as the Kitab 
Sank does. Similarly, the *Suvarņasaptati specifies that the discussion occurs 
between a Brahmin (Fr. brahmane) and his four disciples (Fr. disciple).93 The 
Gaudapadabhasya, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Matharavrtti remain relat- 
ively concise and do not for instance provide the illustration as a story involving 
an erudite and four young people, but only narrate it by way of impersonal 
pronouns, such as “somebody” (kascit) or “he” (sa). It may be argued that the 
specific form of this quotation from the Kitab Sank was due to al-Bīrūnī's own 
creativity, as he reshaped the Sanskrit text into a dialogue. In this case, the dia- 
logue is between a master and four young people, or his disciples, rather than 
between a wise man and a hermit, as is the case of al-Birünr's creation of the dia- 


92  Tahqiq (1887), p. 4.7335; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 63.14—64.8; Sachau 1910: 1/84—85. 
93 Takakusu 19042: 1033. 
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logue form.?* Another common point between the Kitab Sank, the *Suvarņas- 
aptati and the Sarkhyavrtti lies in the details they provide. For instance, the 
three texts specify that the fourth disciple touches the object with his foot in 
order to ascertain the identity of the object. Thus, although being a free trans- 
lation, the Kitab Sank describes the situation in a way that can be paralleled to 
the "Suvarnasaptati and the Sankhyavrtti. 

The Sānkhyavrtti and the "Suvarnasaptati, however, also differ from 
al-Bīrūnīs version, for instance in their structures. In the Kitab Sank, the 
teacher himself asks the disciples for the identification of the object. In the 
Sankhyavrtti and the *Suvarņasaptati, the interaction first starts with a ques- 
tion by the first disciple. Only after this initial question, the teacher requests 
each of the remaining pupils to establish the identity of the object. These two 
latter commentaries also mention a caravan (Fr. caravane; sartha) when the 
third disciple tries to identify the object, an element that is absent from the 
Kitab Sank. 

Conversely, the Arabic translation supplements the story with descriptions 
that do not appear in any of the Sanskrit commentaries under scrutiny. For 
instance, they lack two of al-Birüni's explanations about the fourth disciple and 
type of knowledge, namely “[h]e knew that a living man would not remain still 
in this standing position of [his own] free will, until such a thing gets entangled 
around him, and was sure that a lifeless [object] was erected.” (OLAY| òl 
CD pa Sly al gāž y LEY) A ade pes ol LKB aeaio 3 A. Volā i 
and “he could not trust whether it was a hiding place for garbage [or not]” (4 
eue 9A leo S ol DIE These omissions and additions might be due to 
al-Bīrūnīs creativity and interpretation, as much as to him having used a differ- 
ent Sanskrit source than the commentaries under consideration. However, the 
similarities between the Kitab Sank, the Sankhyavrtti and the "Suvarnasaptati 
are too important to be explained by a mere coincidence. Expanded with the 
other pieces of evidence provided in the present study, this common point may 
suggest a strong connection between these three works. 


6.3.5 The Rainwater Which Varies in Taste 

The last excerpt under review (passage VIII in the Appendix) consists of one 
analogies found in Chapter 4 of the Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind. This analogy, as pas- 
sage VI above (The soul as a passer-by), aims to illustrate a property of the soul 
(uy) in the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind: 


94 See passages I, XVII and xx of the Appendix. 
95  Tahqiq (1958), p. 64.4—7; Sachau 1910: 1/84. 
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They (i.e., the Indians or the adherents of the Kitab Sank) narrate the 
example of the soul, which resembles the rainwater falling down from 
the sky, being as it is and of one nature (3l; 44S s ale (ļe). When it is 
collected in receptacles placed for it in different materials, such as gold, 
silver, glass, ceramic, clay and saline earth (4), it differs in appearance, 
taste and smell due to these. In this way, the soul does not affect the mat- 
ter (i.e., prakrti) except for life [which it gives to matter] because of the 
proximity [between the two].°° 


The Sanskrit phrasing salilavat, meaning "just like water,’ in ka. 16 refers to this 
analogy. There, the illustration is used to characterize the unmanifest (avyakta), 
and the way in which it emanates in various manifest forms in the phenomenal 
world. The fact that al-Bīrūnī's version compares the soul with water, and not 
the unmanifest original cause—which he would generally translate as matter 
or primary matter—is rather due to a misunderstanding, or adaptation, on his 
part, than him using an unknown Sanskrit text. 

Except the Yuktidīpikā, all commentary comment upon this analogy.’ The 
Jayamangala does not, however, provide much explanation on it here, while 
the Tattvakaumudi does not contextualize it in the same way as the Kitab 
Sank or other Sanskrit commentaries do.?? Therefore, the Yuktidīpikā, the Jaya- 
mangala and the Tattvakaumudi could not have been the sources of the Kitab 
Sank for this passage and are thus not considered in the following analysis. 
Among the other commentaries, the Gaudapadabhasya does not mention the 
role of the receptacle.*? The comments upon this kārikā in the Sankhyasapt- 
ativrtti and the Matharavrtti do not diverge much from each other. They both 
explain that water, when reaching the soil, has different tastes, depending upon 
the receptacles in which it falls, but they do not specify the types of these 
receptacles, as al-Bīrūnī does.!°° The "Suvarnasaptati specifies different tastes 
of water, stating the following: "It (i.e., water) has various tastes, depending 
upon its receptacles. If it is in a golden vase, its taste is very sweet; if itis in the 
earth (i.e., soil), its taste varies depending upon the quality of the earth."?! The 
reading of the first compound of this passage in the Sankhyavrtti is uncertain. 


96 Tahqiq (1887), p. 2411013; Tahqiq (1958), p. 37.9313; Sachau 1910: 1/49. 

97 YD, p.165.2-6. See also Kumar & Bhargava 1992: 119. 

98 JM, p. 83.813 and TK, p. n8.27—30. 

99  GPBh,p.19.2-24 on ka. 16. 

100 V1, p. 30.9-12 and Mv, p. 21.7-8 on ka. 16. 

101 From the French: “Elle devient d'un gout varié selon les différents réceptacles. Si elle est 
dans un vase d'or, son gout est trés doux; si elle est dans la terre, son goût diffère selon la 
qualité de la terre” Takakusu 1904b: 1001. 
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However, Solomon proposes two possible emendations. Her two proposals are 
the following: 
1) Water, received from the sky in a receptacle [made for the purpose of] 
retaining water, is transformed into sweetness.!92 
2) Water, received from the sky in a golden receptacle, is transformed into 
sweetness.103 
The second proposal (akasadondharana) appears possible, as it is close to that 
of the "Suvarnasaptati. If one is willing to accept this emendation, then the 
Kitab Sank bears some similarities with the "Suvarnasaptati and the 
Sankhyavrtti. At any rate, al-Bīrūnī may have had a version of this analogy 
resembling the one found in these two commentaries. Even so, he may have 
added elements in his enumeration of receptacles, as he did not solely men- 
tion gold as a type of receptacle. In spite of this, the version of the explanation 
of the analogy drawn from the Kitab Sank resemble much that found in the 
"Suvarnasaptati and the Sankhyavrtti, in contrast with the other Sanskrit com- 
mentaries on ka. 16. 

Asasummary of this section and in order to demonstrate the intricate rela- 
tionship of the Kitab Sank with the Sanskrit commentarial tradition on the 
Sankhyakarika, I reproduce the main results of the above discussion in Table 
14. 


6.4 Concluding Remarks 


Thus, this chapter demonstrated that the Kitab Sank constitutes a free trans- 
lation of the Sankhyakarika and one of its commentaries. Having reshaped 
his source-text into a dialogue form, al-Bīrūnī substantially transformed it and 
adapted his translation to meet the needs of his Muslim eleventh-century read- 
ership. Three specific types of substantial transformations emerged from the 
observation made in the present chapter: omission, addition and substitution. 
Al-Bīrūnī frequently made these specific adaptations of content when dealing 
with technical and/or abstract ideas elaborated by Indian thought, as he did 
with the source of the Kitab Patangal. A comparison between his Arabic trans- 
lations and his possible Sanskrit sources without considering his hermeneutics 
and creativity is thus insufficient to comprehend his work. 


102 V2, p. 28.5—6: (akasad udandharana)bhajanena parigrhitam ambhah madhurabhavena 
parina(mate). 

103 V2, p. 28.5-6: (ākāšāt suvarna)bhajanena parigrhītam ambhah madhurabhāvena par- 
ina(mate). 
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TABLE 14 


Sanskrit commentaries on the Sankhyakarika 


Passages 


The possible source of the Kitab 
Sank 


CHAPTER 6 


Summary of the analytical comparisons of the passages drawn from the Kitab Sank with the 


Arguments 


No. VII: the innocent 
man among thieves 
(Section 6.3.1), ka. 20. 
No. x11: birth depend- 
ing on virtues and vices 
(Section 6.3.1), ka. 39. 
No. XX: categories of 
beings (Section 6.3.1), 
kà. 53. 


Passage VI: the soul as 
a passer-by (Section 
6.3.2), kà. 19. 


Passage I: six views on 
action and agent (Sec- 
tion 6.3.3), ka. 61. 


Passage XIX: four levels 
of knowledge (Section 
6.3.4), ka. 46 

Passage VIII: the rain- 
water which varies 
intaste (Section 6.3.5), 
ka. 16. 


Possible exclusion of vp, JM and TK. 


Possible exclusion of GPBh. 
Possible exclusion of vp, JM and TK. 


Exclusion of vp, JM and TK. 
Parallel with Vi, Mv and GPBh 
Parallel with the "Suvarnasaptati. 


V2 missing 

Possible exclusion of vp, JM and TK. 
Possible difference with the 
"Suvarnasaptati, GPBh and V2. 
Possible parallel with V1 and Mv. 
Possible parallel with GPBh and V2. 
Possible parallel with GPBh and V2. 
Possible parallel with the *Suvarņas- 
aptati, GPBh, Mv (possibly V2). 


Exclusion of YD, JM and TK. 


Parallel with the "Suvarnasaptati 
and GPBh. 

Parallel with the "Suvarnasaptati, 
Vi, Mv and perhaps V2. 

Exclusion of vp, JM and TK. 
Parallel with the "Suvarnasaptati 
and V2. 

Possible exclusion of vb and GPBh. 


Moderate parallel with V1 and wv. 
Parallel with the "Suvarnasaptati 
and possibly V2. 


Absence of explanation of the analogy on 
ka. 20. 

Too brief. 

No concordance of description on ka. 39. 


Only one list of items 

Two lists, but same order 

Two lists in different orders, but not same 
as the Kitab Sank. 


Absence of the analogy on ka. 19. 
Qualities of the conscious self explained 
by the analogy. 

Terminology related to the passer-by 
Terminology related to the passer-by. 
Terminology related to the place. 
Description of the activities of the vil- 
lagers; possible simplification of the 
narrative on al-Bīrūnīs part. 

No list or a different list on a different 
karika. 

Sequence order. 


Reference to the Vedas. 


Absence of the analogy on ka. 46. 
Same form and elaboration of the analogy. 


No or very brief contextualization of the 
analogy on ka. 16. 

Missing detail in the description. 

Same elaboration and contextualization of 
the analogy. 


The major discrepancies between the content of the Kitab Sank, as trans- 
mitted in the Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind, and that of the Yuktidipika, the Jayamangala 
and the Tattvakaumudi allowed for excluding these three Sanskrit commentar- 


ies from being considered as the sources of the Kitab Sank. On the other hand, 


the Arabic translation matches the content of the commentaries belonging to 
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the group of five, the "Suvarnasaptati, the Gaudapadabhasya, the Matharavrtti, 
the Sankhyavrtti and the Sankhyasaptativrtti, in a striking manner. Its source is 
therefore affiliated in some way to this group. 

Among this group, the Matharavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti—which display 
parallel characteristics and structures—and the Gaudapadabhasya, share sev- 
eral commonalities with the Kitab Sank, but were most likely not its source. 
They bear fewer resemblances to the Kitab Sank than the *Suvarņasaptati and 
the Sankhyavrtti. This trait, in addition to their general condensed style of com- 
position, minimizes the possibility of these three commentaries of being the 
sources of the Arabic translation. The Kitab Sank, however, when compared to 
the Matharavrtti, the Sankhyasaptativrtti and the Gaudapadabhasya shows a 
higher degree of similarity to the Gaudapadabhasya, than to the other two. 

The *Suvarņasaptati and the Sarkhyavrtti have affinities not only with one 
another, but also with the Kitab Sank. The "Suvarnasaptati parallels the Kitab 
Sank relatively well in both style and content. Yet, as aforementioned, it is a 
Chinese translation and, thus, it remains problematic to equate its source with 
that ofthe Kitab Sank. A comparison between these two translations only led to 
the hypothesis that their respective Sanskrit sources were similar to each other, 
without any possible further conclusion. 

As for the Sarikhyavrtti, its style and content are generally relatively sim- 
ilar to that of the Arabic text. This is particularly evident from the passages 
on the four levels of knowledge (Section 6.3.4). Their titles also correspond by 
containing sank and sarikhya respectively. In general, however, the Kitab Sank 
provides more detailed descriptions than the Sankhyarrtti, although these may 
be explained by al-Birüni's creativity. As many passages of the Sarkhyavrtti cor- 
responding to the quotations from the Kitab Sank are missing, or uncertain, due 
to the impaired condition of its manuscript, it is difficult to further define the 
exact relationship between this commentary and the Arabic translation. 

In any case, some passages also indicated that the Kitab Sank may not have 
been based on the Sankhyavrtti. Table 13 above for instance shows that the 
sequence in which views on agent and action are listed probably does not 
match in the two works, while the reference to the Vedas found in the Kitab 
Sank cannot be ascertained in the Sankhyavrtti. The *Suvarņasaptati and the 
Gaudapadabhasya, however, share these two common points with the Kitab 
Sank. Another element which may be shared by the "Suvarnasaptati and the 
Kitab Sank is the specification of the material of receptacle in which the rain- 
water falls and which alters its taste (Section 6.3.5), if the Arabic passage was 
indeed drawn from a text and not from an oral commentary in this place. 

Therefore, I argue, based on the above analyses, that the “Suvarnasapt- 
ati and the Kitab Sank were based on a similar Sanskrit commentary on the 
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Sankhyakarika. This Sanskrit source was, however, perhaps not the Sarikhya- 
vrtti, despite the three works sharing numerous common points. Thus, al-Birüni 
could have accessed this source in order to compose the Kitab Sank, while being 
assisted by Indian thinkers, and possibly supplementing his information with 
the book by Gauda, namely the Gaudapadabhasya, which he mentioned in the 
Tahgīg ma li-l-Hind. Although these interpretations remain hypothetical and 
will remain so in the absence of the complete text of the Kitab Sank, they help 
understand the relationship ofthe Arabic translation with the "Suvarnasaptati, 
the Sankhyavrtti and the Gaudapadabhasya. 


Conclusion 


The first part of this book (Chapters 1 and 2) focused on al-Bīrūnīs socio- 
historical and intellectual environment. It enabled a contextualization of the 
way in which he became acquainted with Indian science. It also shed light on 
the different locales in which al-Birüni dwelt, highlighting the prosperous con- 
ditions of these towns in terms of trade and development of sciences. Residing 
in these flourishing centres, al-Birüni usually benefited from the support of a 
ruler. These circumstances were conducive for him not only to devote himself 
to his research, but also to engage with scholars from different cultural and 
intellectual milieus. 

Considering the specific geographical distribution of the various sites in 
which he lived, both within and beyond al-Hind’s frontiers—as they were con- 
ceptualised by al-Birüni—helped distinguish the differing historical and cul- 
tural contexts in which his expertise and scientific knowledge developed. The 
contexts of Khwarezm (Kat and Gūrģānīya), Ray and Gūršān diverged from that 
of Kabul and Ghazna in several ways. Kabul and Ghazna were situated on a 
passage between Persia and India. The Late Shahis, who used Sanskrit as an 
official language and worshipped Hindu deities ruled that area in pre-Islamic 
times. The religions of Hindu cults were thus practiced in eastern Afghanistan 
until at least the second half of the tenth century CE. 

Surviving traditions from such religious practices may have still prevailed 
there at the time of al-Birünr's arrival in 1017, even if Kabul and Ghazna were 
no longer within the territory of al-Hind by that time. In addition, families of 
craftsmen, slaves and probably interpreters had gathered in these two towns 
since at least the time of Mahmuüd's reign. 

Al-Bīrūnī lived in present-day eastern Afghanistan between the years 1017 
and 1030, but also travelled across several regions of al-Hind. Even if evidence 
for delimiting the exact territory of his travels in—and observations of—al- 
Hind is scant and primarily based on an analysis of his writings, thanks to 
the socio-historical study of the present book, I showed that his visits to this 
region were mostly confined to Gandhara and Panjab. Furthermore, prelim- 
inary investigation into archaeological and literary sources related to the five 
specific locales visited by al-Bīrūnī that are Laghman, Peshawar, Fort Rajagiri, 
Fort Lahūr and Fort Nandana, shows that this territory belonged to the king- 
dom of the Late Shahis. 

While scholars have recently turned their attention to studying these rulers, 
much information is missing about their origins, society, culture and interac- 
tions with bordering regions. An in-depth understanding of the Late Shahis 
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from this cultural perspective is in my view particularly crucial to further 
understanding the history of Buddhism and Brahminism in the borderlands 
of Central and South Asia. These kings were the successors of the Early Shahis 
who have been regarded as Buddhists. Archaeological sources, however, chal- 
lenge this latter assumption. 

Thorough research into these histories would provide new insights into 
the relationship into circumstances under which the areas of Ghazna, Kabul, 
Gandhara and Panjab shifted from Buddhism to Brahminism, in the interface 
with Islam.! 

Further, the present book also revealed that the history of Pakistani northern 
Panjab remains particularly unknown for the period extending from the sev- 
enth up to the eleventh century CE and corresponding to the Shahi and early 
Ghaznavid times. 

The extent to which the Tahqiq ma li-L-Hind describes the intellectual culture 
of the Late Shahis is also difficult to ascertain, because, as I have highlighted in 
the present book, al-Bīrūnīs sources are various. Determining which pieces of 
information are connected to the society of these kings and which others are 
not would constitute another way of reconstructing aspects of their society. 
Nevertheless, I have set forth some methodological perspectives that aimed to 
ease such endeavour for anyone willing to carry it on in the future. Isummarize 
below the observations and results of this socio-historical research. 

Al-Birünr's scientific interests evolved over the course of his life, an evolu- 
tion that parallels his personal movements in Central and South Asia, and that 
reflects cultural and political contexts of the society at the time. He began writ- 
ing on mathematics and astronomy and later opened his field of research to 
history, sociology, mineralogy, pharmacology and other scientific areas. Before 
al-Bīrūnī visited al-Hind, his knowledge of Sanskrit and Indian sciences was 
mostly related to mathematics and astronomy and based on Arabic sources, 
either translations of Indian literature or texts dealing with India. By the time 
of the composition of the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind, the depth of his knowledge had 
grown significantly. 

His understanding of Sanskrit, for instance, was rather proficient at the time 
he composed the Tahqiq mā-li--Hind, the result of a lengthy process of devel- 


1 Thenecessityto study the Shahi finds expression in the research project established in Vienna 
and entitled Cultural Formation and Transformation: Shahi Buddhist Art and Architecture. 
See fn. 56 of Chapter 1. Different resources, i.e., research inquiries, bibliographic references, 
map and objects, related to the Shahi kingdoms is available on the webpage of the pro- 
ject (https://shahimaterialculture.univie.ac.at/ [accessed October 2023]) including an open 
access database. 
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opment that lasted at least 30 years (1000—1030). As aforementioned, his ini- 
tial studies of the Sanskrit language were mostly based on written sources of 
information; later on, he developed his abilities through direct collaboration 
with Indians. Evidence showed that at Mahmüd's court, he encountered Indian 
scholars, with whom he engaged in dialogue. In order to translate several works 
from Sanskrit into Arabic, he must have worked with literate people well versed 
in Sanskrit, who may also have had some comprehension of Arabic, Persian 
and/or a vernacular language, used as intermediary languages. 

Nevertheless, excerpts from al-Bīrūnī's writings suggested that at the 
Ghaznavid court, he chiefly collaborated with Brahmins, some of whom were 
astronomers and/or philosophers. For political reasons, the sultan encouraged 
the scholar to learn Sanskrit and to become acquainted with Indian culture. Al- 
Bīrūnīs pursuits in understanding and translating astrological and astronom- 
ical treatises were most probably due to both al-Bīrūnīs intellectual motiva- 
tions and Mahmūds political ambitions. In the case of religious and philosoph- 
ical works, however, the scholar may have been influenced by the inclinations 
ofthe Brahmins he met. His good understanding of these philosophies is in part 
due to his having studied with Brahmins philosophers. This observation shows 
that, despite the generally assumed reservation of Brahmins to disclose some of 
their religious, scientific and philosophical knowledge, in this case, they appear 
to have generously shared it with al-Bīrūnī. 

The Bhagavadgita, the Visnudharmottarapurana, the Visnupurana, the 
Adityapurana, the Matsyapurāņa and the Vāyupurāņa, from which al-Bīrūnī 
quoted abundantly, are certainly among the texts read by these Brahmins. On 
the other hand, the teachings of the Vedas were not shared with al-Birüni. In 
the Tahgīg ma li-L-Hind, the importance of the puranic literature as compared 
to the corpus of the Vedas reveals two cultural traits of the Hindu society he 
encountered: the sacred and confidential status of the Vedic knowledge among 
Indian Brahmins; and the intellectual changes occurring during the first mil- 
lennium CE in South Asia, when the prominence of Vedic teachings and rituals 
began to wane in favour of other literary genres, such as the Puranas. 

With regard to philosophy, Sankhya and Yoga emerged as prevailing systems 
of thoughts among the Brahmins whom al-Birüni met, as opposed to other sys- 
tems of Indian philosophies. In the Indian context, historical and geographical 
circumstances in which the ideas of Indian philosophies were formulated, writ- 
ten and studied are largely unknown. Further, despite the early spread of Yoga 
and Sankhya ideas throughout Sanskrit literature, their extant commentarial 
literature suggest that theses philosophies lost vitality between the early elev- 
enth and sixteenth centuries. The latest extant classical Yoga text glossing the 
Patanjalayogasastra, that is, Bhoja's Rajamartanda, is dated approximately to 
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the first half of the eleventh century, while the Tattvakaumudī, which is the 
most recent extant commentary on the Sankhyakarika, was composed during 
the second half of the tenth century. 

In this context, al-Bīrūnīs translations of works related to Yoga and Sankhya 
deserve attention, because his translations stand as evidence that these two 
Indian schools of thought were living traditions at a time when the production 
of new commentaries on their classical founding texts had ceased. Some Yoga 
and Sankhya texts were passed on through the oral informants whom al-Bīrūnī 
encountered in the early eleventh century. Considering the available sources, 
it remains delicate to determine with confidence the geographical provenance 
of those Brahmins and to establish whether these Indian thinkers studied, and 
practiced, the two philosophies in places visited by al-Bīrūnī, that is, Gand- 
hàra and Panjab. A thorough philological study of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
of the Sankhyakarika and some of its commentaries could help elucidate the 
historical and geographical developments of Sankhya philosophy in these two 
regions. 

However, one element discussed in the present book, namely the Sanskrit 
legend on the bilingual coins referring to the fundamental Sankhya concept of 
avyakta, found in Lahore, strongly suggests that Sankhya was a popular philo- 
sophy in Panjab. Thus, the use of this particular Sanskrit word in this legend— 
in combination with the prevalence of Sankhya and Yoga rather than other 
Indian philosophies in al-Bīrūnīs Tahgīg mā li-l-Hind—indicate that in the 
regions of Gandhara and Panjab Sankhya and Yoga were still popular systems 
of thought among Indian thinkers before approximately 1030. 

In terms of religion, the questions may arise of whether the Tahqiq ma li-l- 
Hind rather describes a šaiva or a vaisnava society” similarly as to what extent 
the Late Shahis favoured Siva or Visnu, and whether there is a connection 
between the content of al-Birüni's book on India and the archaeological and 
textual data on these rulers, or not. Whereas this question lies beyond the scope 
of this book, investigating into it may help us understand better the cultural his- 
tory of early medieval Gandhara and Panjab. The little that has been touched 
upon this question in the present book tends to indicate that these categories 
of religious sectarian identity were more permeable than generally assumed. 

The second part of this book (Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 6) took on a textual 
approach, examining the question of the relationship between al-Bīrūnīs 
Arabic translations and the literature related to Sankhya and Yoga. The philo- 


2 Narayana (Cyl yl) and Vasudeva ( JU) occupy important places in al-Birüni's book on India, 
in contrast with Mahadeva ( y.» L^), who is mentioned less frequently. 
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logical survey in Chapter 3 constituted the first necessary step to engage with 
this question, as it sheds light on the conceptualisation of the two works by 
al-Birüni and his Indian informants. The information al-Birüni provides about 
his translations, such as the authors, titles and descriptions wholly reflect the 
Sanskrit textual tradition of the Sarkhyakarika and the Patafijalayogasastra. 
Al-Bīrūnīs descriptions of these two philosophies does not, however, help us 
understand the nature of the relations between Sankhya and Yoga as philo- 
sophical schools. 

Further, by the study of Arabic and Sanskrit passages, I demonstrated that 
both his translations, the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal, were based on a 
text and a commentary and were considered one textual entity penned by one 
author. This conception is consistent with the earliest Sanskrit textual evidence 
about the authorship of the Pātarijalayogašāstra. Al-Bīrūnī thus intermingled 
a text and a commentary in his translation. This combination of two layers of 
texts also reflects the viewpoint of Indian thinkers that an aphoristic text may 
not be dissociable from its commentary. 

Chapter 4, 5, and 6 examined al-Birüni's hermeneutics, which played an 
important part in his transmission of Sankhya and Yoga. Al-Birüni transformed 
the Sanskrit source-text in both form and substance. Both the Kitab Patangal 
and the Kitab Sank show such transformations. Based on these parallels be- 
tween the two Arabic translations, I argued that al-Bīrūnī dealt with his two 
Sanskrit sources in a similar way. 

In both cases, the many discrepancies between al-Bīrūnīs translations and 
their possible Sanskrit sources were due either to his choices of interpretation 
or to the influence of the Brahmins who assisted him. A mere literal compar- 
ison between the Arabic texts and their possible Sanskrit originals thus did not 
lead to significant results in terms of identifying the original source. Instead, 
drawing upon perspectives taken from Translation Studies made it possible to 
analyse al-Bīrūnīs translations in a more detailed way, while underlying causes 
behind discrepancies between the Sanskrit sources and their Arabic transla- 
tions. 

In particular these perspectives led to several conclusions. First, al-Bīrūnī's 
desire to reduce the complexity of his sources accounted for the many omis- 
sions he made. Second, his idiosyncratic understanding of some concepts res- 
ulted in him substituting Indian technical notions with Islamic philosophical 
ones. Third, his pre-existing worldly knowledge, related to both his own and 
the Indian culture, enabled him to add definitions of these concepts or other 
elements, in his Arabic translations. 

Al-Bīrūnī kept his Muslim readership in mind when composing his works on 
Indian philosophy, so as to facilitate their transmission to this cultural sphere. 
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Overall, the Kitab Sank and the Kitab Patangal represent original works of 
Sankhya and Yoga, as viewed by a Perso-Muslim scholar, rather than literal 
translations of Sanskrit literature. In this respect, comparing al-Birünr's transla- 
tions of Sanskrit texts belonging to other literary genres, such as mathematical, 
astronomical and astrological treatises, as well as the Bhagavadgita and the 
Puranas, would constitute another future research prospect, because it would 
supplement the results of this study on his Sanskrit sources and methods of 
translations. 

With this approach in mind, thus, I determined several of al-Bīrūnīs trans- 
formations—formal and substantial—and potential candidates for al-Birüni's 
original Sanskrit sources. The Kitab Patangal was likely based on the Patan- 
jalayogasastra, or a text similar to it, while the Kitab Sank shows strong connec- 
tion to a commentary resembling the source of the Chinese "Suvarnasaptati, 
both of which share common features with the Sankhyavrtti, without however 
equating it. 

Three facts, however, may jeopardize these conclusions. First, regarding the 
Kitab Patangal, a passage introducing the actual philosophical work and cor- 
responding to a laudatory strophe remains unidentified. In most probability, 
it was a creation of al-Birüni's and/or his informants, although this cannot be 
definitively confirmed. Second, in the case of the Kitab Sank, if a complete 
manuscript would be discovered, the above conclusions could be corroborated 
or refuted. In addition, a complete critical edition of the Patafijalayogasastra 
and reconsiderations on the dating of the Sankhyakarika's commentaries, may 
supplement this discussion. 

Further, the high degree of similarity between the Sankhyavrtti and the 
"Suvarnasaptati on the one hand, and between the Sankhyasaptativrtti and 
the Matharavrtti on the other hand, may help in providing a relative chrono- 
logy of these commentaries. However, the question deserves a comprehensive 
and thorough examination of its own, including critical editions and system- 
atic translations from the original languages. 

In addition to identifying candidates for his sources, it has been possible to 
propose explanations for al-Bīrūnī's interpretations of some Sankhya-Yoga con- 
cepts, such as Īsvara, absorption (samadhi), original source (prakrti), conscious 
self (purusa), afflictions (klega), constituents (guna), mental dispositions (cit- 
tavrtti) and his understanding of the satkaryavada theory. Other important 
themes that were not dealt with in this book, such as karma, isolation (kaivalya) 
and means of knowledge (pramana), may be the object of a further study. 

Analysis of al-Bīrūnīs translations can also bring new insights into two 
broader discussions relevant to Indology. The first pertains to the problems 
and difficulties of transmission of texts and ideas from one culture to another. 
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Translating technical concepts of Indian philosophy into a European modern 
language requires the adoption of a strategy, either a direct borrowing from 
the source-language by transliterating a term into Roman script in supplement 
with a definition, or a substitution of the source-concept with an overlapping 
target-concept, each strategy having its own sets of benefits and shortcom- 
ings. Whatever option one chooses, cross-cultural exchanges and dialogues 
consequent to it are impacted by the translator's decisions, as the example of 
al-Birüni illustrates well. 

The present book did not examine questions of the reception of al-Birüni's 
work in the Perso-Muslim intellectual sphere. Only three manuscripts contain- 
ing the Tahqiq mā li-l-Hind are extant, while only one of the Kitab Patangal 
is available, and none of the Kitab Sank. Al-Birünrs works were never trans- 
lated into Latin, whereas those of al-Kwarizmi and Ibn Sina were. His Latinized 
name is Alberonius, while the western name Aliboron is equally connected to 
al-Bīrūnī. Aliboron designates a “stupid and/or pretentious person"? 

Two hypotheses may be worth exploring regarding al-Biruni’s legacy, or lack 
of it. First, the scholar addressed unconventional topics, by describing beliefs, 
sciences and literature of Indians considered to be heathen so that his audi- 
ence would have regarded his work as controversial and heretical. Second, 
his descriptions and analyses of Indian philosophy, religion, mathematics and 
astronomy are complex and elaborated, while his Arabic is at times unusual 
or convulsed, perhaps because it was not his native language. These elements 
may have discouraged his successors from continuing or developing his work 
on these subjects. Despite his efforts to transmit Indian culture to his peers, his 
endeavour does not appear to have been successful. 

Nevertheless, my objective with the present book was to fill some gaps in 
understanding al-Bīrūnīs life and interpretations of Sankhya and Yoga. Thanks 
to the piecing together of pieces of evidence from various fields and by present- 
ing relatively unknown material, I explored the circumstances of al-Bīrūnī's 
encounter with early medieval India and its philosophy. I also connected his 
personal and intellectual journey to historical, social and political events of his 
time. Lastly, the analyses presented in this book, I hope, have also highlighted 
the need to transcend boundaries between academic disciplines and to explore 
different fields of study in order to contextualize primary sources, to have them 
speak about history, and thus to reach new results. 


3 See the article on the CNRTL’s website, http://www.cnrtl.fr/definition/aliboron [accessed 
October 2023]. 
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Passages Related to the Kitab Sank Found in the 
Tahqiq ma li-l-Hind 


Introductory Remarks 


The excerpts below are English translations of passages which Junjiro Takakusu 
(1904a: 27-35) connected to the Kitab Sank. The last excerpt (passage no. Xx1) 
of this appendix has been added to Takakusu's original list. 


I Six Views on Action and Agent 


In the Kitab Sank, the ascetic man (4b) says: “Is there a difference [of opin- 
ion] about action (jb) and agent (jeb), or not?” 
The sage ( =) says: "[Some] people [say] that the soul (_,#) is not agent 


and the matter (5>L) not alive; that Allah, being self-sufficient, is the one who 
unites and separates the two of them, and therefore He is the agent. Action 
emerges from Him in order to set both [soul and matter] in motion, just like 
what is alive and powerful sets in motion what is dead and impotent. 

Others say that the union of the two is [produced] by nature, and such is a 
common phenomenon in everything which grows and decays. 

Others say that the agent is the soul, because in the Vedas (J) [it is said] 
that every existent comes from purusa ($3 »). 

Some others say that the agent is time, since the world is tied to it (i.e., time), 
[in the same way] as the sheep's tie [is] with a tight rope, since its movement 
depends upon the pulling or the loosening of the [rope]. 

Others say that action is nothing but the recompense for a preceding deed. 

All these views are deviating from what is correct. The truth about it is only 
that action entirely belongs to matter because it is what ties [the soul], causes 
[its] return in the [bodily] shape and releases [it]. It is the agent, and the rest 
[of the existents], which is below it, are its assistants in the completion of the 
action. Because the soul is devoid of the different forces (c $), it is not an 
agent”! 


1 Here, the Arabic term (c 9 (quwan) refers to the three constituents (guna). On al-Birüni's dif- 
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240 APPENDIX 
II Enumeration of the Twenty-Five Principles (tattva) 


As for those [among the Indians] who deviate from allusions [but direct them- 
selves] to investigation, they call the soul (, 1.4) purusa (_~)»). It means the 
“man” because it is alive in what exists. They do not consider it as anything 
other than life. They ascribe to it the succession of knowledge and ignorance. 
Indeed, ignorant in actuality and intelligent in potentiality (ale, Jl ae 
3 3b), it receives knowledge by acquisition. Its ignorance causes the occurrence 
of the action, and its knowledge causes its removal. 

The absolute matter (Az $2U), namely the pure matter (35 E dbl), fol- 
lows it (i.e., purusa). They call it avyakta (SN), that is, [something] without 
shape (8) 2 %). It is dead (|) [but] it owns the three forces (©! (c ill) 
in potentiality without actuality ( Jl 55 sal). Their names are sattva (+), 
rajas ( c») and tamas (£). 

I have heard the expression of Suddhodana (Os bs) about these [forces, 
speaking] to his adherent, the Samaniyya (4x6) [that the forces] are buddha, 
dharmaand sangha (Bis pas 4:), as if they were [respectively] intellect ( ze), 
religion (¢,>) and ignorance ( jk). The first of the [forces] is quietude and 
goodness, from which existence and growth [arise]. The second is exertion and 
labour, from which constancy and continuation [arise]. The third is languor 
and indecisiveness, from which decay and annihilation [arise]. Therefore, the 
first [force] is attributed to angels, the second to men and the third to animals. 
The ideas of “before,” "after" and “thereupon” lie in these [three forces], from the 
perspective of sequence and restriction of language, not from the perspective 
of time (OLJI &ge- ge Vils! Glas pis age c é s dey dled a ehil oda)? 

As for the matter which goes out to actuality with shape and with the three 
primordial forces, they call it vyakta (S$), i.e. the shaped [one] (5) pæl), and 
they call prakrti (2$) the whole of pure primary (5 2: (1,4!) and shaped 
matter (8) pall soll!).3 There is, however, no use of this word (i.e., prakrti), 


ferent uses of this word, see above pp. 148—150. Tahqiq (1887), pp. 14.20—15.7; Tahqiq (1958), 
PP. 22.12—23.5; Sachau 1910: I/30—31. Some portions of the whole quotation have been trans- 
lated by Kozah (2016: 67—70). 

2 The exact meaning of this sentence is difficult to grasp. Sachau interprets as follows: "The 
ideas before, afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of all these things only in the sense 
of a certain sequence and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not so as to indicate 
any ordinary notions of time.” (Sachau 1910: 1/41). 

3 Sachau's translation of this section is the following: “the union of the abstract bAy and of the 
shaped matter is called prakriti” (Sachau 1910: 1/41). The Arabic term which he interprets as 
union (kr) is in fact a passive participle of the verb to gather and literally means "what is 
gathered” 
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because we do not need to mention the absolute [one] (aa«)* and because 
we [consider] sufficient to express the [term] matter, since one does not exist 
without the other. 

The [innate] temperament (4x2) follows the [shaped matter]. They call it 
ahamkāra (Kal). Its etymology is superiority (46), increase (3055!) and self- 
conceit (Cale), because the matter, when taking on shape, starts the growth 
of existents it. The growth () only consists of the transformation of another 
[principle] and of its assimilation with what is growing. Thus, it is as if the tem- 
perament tries to defeat [other principles] in this transformation and subdues 
what is transformed. 

It is clear that each composite [principle] has simple [ones] from which 
the composition comes and to which the dissolution returns. The totality of 
existents (JN) => 4!) in the world consists of the five elements (ele). 
According to the [Indians], they are the sky, the wind, the fire, the water and 
the earth. They are called mahabhita (< xl), meaning “the great natures" 
( ee >). [...] These elements are composite. Thus, they have simple [ones], 
which precede them and are called pañca [tan]matra (;\ CA ), meaning five 


mothers (i.e cel)s They (i.e., the Indians) attribute to them the five senses: 
the simple [element] of sky is $abda (4.5), what is heard; the simple [element] 
of wind is sparsa (= +), what is touched; the simple [element] of fire is rūpa 
(:»), what is seen; the simple [element] of water is rasa (, » »), what is tasted; 
and the simple [element] of earth is gandha (£$), what is smelled. 

Each one of these simple [elements] possesses what is connected to it as 
well as the totality of what was connected to the [element] below it. In this 
way, earth has the five qualities, then water falls short of the sense of smell as 
compared to [earth], then fire falls short of the sense of taste as compared to 
[water], then wind [falls short] of the two (i.e., senses of smell and taste) and of 
the colour (i.e., the sense of seeing), and the sky of the [three] and of the sense 
of touch [...]. 

The five senses are called indriyāni (OV j1). They are hearing by the ear, sight 
by the eye, smelling by the nose, tasting by the tongue and touching by the skin. 
Then, the will (5>!,|) directs them to [their] various locations (i.e., of action). 


4 The reading is clear from Sachau's edition (Tahqiq [1887], p. 20.10). 

5 The Arabic term Ano literally means “nature.” In this context, i.e., as the rendering of the 
Sanskrit ahamkara ("I" consciousness) however, it probably refers to the natural or innate 
character, i.e., the temperament, of a person. 

6 Sachau translates the sentence in the following way: “As these elements are compound, they 
presuppose simple ones which are called parica mátáras, i.e. five mothers" (Sachau 1910: 1/42). 
See also above fn. 113 in Chapter 2 of this book. 
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Its residence in a [person] (4) is the heart (Js). They call it manas (x). 
The animal nature (4; 5,>) is rendered perfect by five necessary actions (Le bl 
% 9 > dēt) belonging to a [person] (4)),” which they call karmendriyāni (e 


Ob jail), meaning “the senses by action" (Ja, MP because the outcome of 
the former [senses] is learning and knowledge, while that of the latter [senses] 
is action and work. We shall call them the necessities (Lys „»). They are: 
production of a sound for [different] kinds of needs and wishes; strength by 
the hands for fetching and putting away; walking with the feet so as to seek 
[something] or to flee [from it]; and shaking off the excess of food (ade! J ja) 
through each of the two holes destined for it. . 

These HARTEN are twenty-five: the universal soul (4! | 4231), the pure 
primary (55 P às!) and shaped (8) pal) ) matter, the superior temperament 
(al)! 3.14), the simple mothers (35... ole), ), the primary elements ( „Lall 
ar) the intelligent senses ( (3$ 51 m ) the directing will ( (45 pall 83 VI), 
and the instrumental necessities (AI < os pall). The name of the whole [of 
these principles] is tattva (8). I [All] knowledge is confined to them. 

Therefore, Vyasa, the son of Parāsara ( 5l, (y | ^V.) said: “learn the twenty- 
five [principles] in detail, with [their exact] definitions and with [their] divi- 
sions, by a knowledge [based on] evidence and ascertainment, not by oral 
instruction. Then, adhere to whatever religion you want, your end will be deliv- 
erance ($6-1).$ 


III The Five Vital Breaths 


When the mixed and varied bodies come into being, made up of male and 
female [elements]—male [elements] are for instance bones, veins and sperm 
and female [elements] flesh, blood and hair— [and when] they are ready to 
receive life, then these vital breaths ( c |, )1) are combined to the [bodies]. The 
[bodies] are [prepared] for the [vital breaths] in the same way castles are pre- 
pared for the various affairs of the kings. The five vital breaths enter the [bod- 
ies]; among [these five breaths], by two of them the inhaling and exhaling of 
breath (All ttl Gd) [occurs], by the third [one] the mixing of food in 
the stomach; by the fourth [one] the motion of the body from one place to 
another; and by the fifth [one] the transfer of the senses from an extremity of 


7 Thereferent to the pronouns in min-hu (424) and la-hu (A) is understood in the present trans- 
lation as referring to a person or human being. Sachau (1910: 1/44) does not translate these two 
elements. 

8 Tahqiq (1887), pp. 19.19-22.8; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 30.10—34.4; Sachau 1910: 1/40—44. 
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the body to another. According to them (i.e., the Indians), the vital breaths, not 
being different [from each other] in essence, are same by their very nature. Only 
their dispositions and traces (ls ll, ase) ) vary with regard to the differences 
of bodies connected to Lem because of the three forces which are struggling 
[against each other] inside the [bodies] and which become at variance due to 
envy and anger. This is the highest cause for the arising of action (Lu ga lige 


Jal SLY! G ŠI) 


IV The Soul as a Female Dancer 


As for the lower cause ( JS cJ!) with regard to matter, its quest for per- 
fection and its preference for excellence is the emergence from potentiality to 
actuality ( Jl Jli al cyo c |). Because pride and attachment to superiority 
are in the foundation of the temperament (i; i.e., ahamkāra), all possible 
[things] occur in the [matter], so that the [matter] teaches and causes the soul 
to return in [various] kinds of plants and animals.!° The [Indians] compare it 
(i.e., the matter)" to a female dancer, skilled in her art, knowledgeable of the 
effect of each union and separation [in her movements?] which she has ( (631 J 
be hats hes), [and] who he is in presence of [someone] living in luxury with 
a strong desire to see what is with her (i.e., her dance). Then, she begins with 
various [movements] of her art [and] shows them one after the other. The host 
of the gathering looks at her, until what is with her (i.e., her dance) comes to 
an end, and [until] the cessation of the spectator's desire. Then, she becomes 
cut off, perplexed, as if what is with her (i.e., her dance) would be nothing but a 
repetition; and a repetition would be undesirable. He then leaves her, and the 
action disappears." 


9 Tahqiq (1887), pp. 22.20—23.6; Tahqiq (1958), p. 35.212; Sachau 1910: 1/46. Passages Num- 
bers 111 to v are immediately succeeding each other. 
10 The exact meaning of this sentence is unclear to me (41J4J à is a Ola os aa bl en gk 


VM Ell s SI os e Swill 07 5 des om de Kall Pal o aU oe n). 


See Sachau: “In consequence of the vainglory and ambition which are its pith and mar- 
row, matter produces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it contains to its pupil, 
the soul, and carries it round through all classes of vegetable and animal beings.” (1910: 
1/47). 

11 According to Sachau's and Hyderabad's editions, the original manuscript reads "they com- 
pare the two" (L2 45), ie., matter and soul, which both printed editions emended for 
“they compare to it" (Ls 4+) (Tahqiq [1887], p. 23.16; Tahqiq [1958], p. 35.9). 

12  Tahqiq (1887), p. 23.613; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 35.12—36.3; Sachau 1910: 1/47. 
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v The Blind and the Lame 


The action disappears such as in the example of a caravan (42 ;)? in a desert, 
which was intercepted [by robbers]. Its people fled, except a blind [person] 
who was in the [caravan] and a lame [person], both remaining in the open 
country despairing of [their] escape. After they have met and got acquainted 
with one another, the chronically ill [one] said to the blind [one]: “I am unable 
of movement, but able to lead [us]. Your case in these two [matters] is the con- 
trary to my case. Thus, put me on your shoulders and carry me, so that I [can] 
show you the way and [so that] we [can] get out together from the danger" He 
(i.e. the blind one) did [so] and [their] wish was fulfilled, through their mutual 
help. They separated when going out of the desert. 


VI The Soul as a Passer-by 


c) As forthe Kitab Sank, it ascribes action to matter because the shape which 
becomes visible is much different from the [matter] due to the three 
primary forces and to their dominance of one or two [over the other(s)], 
that are angelic, human and animal. These are the forces which belong to 
the [matter] not to the soul. 

d) The soul shall know the actions of [matter], with the position of a spec- 
tator, in the manner of a passer-by who sits down in a village to rest. 
Everyone among the villagers is busy with his own particular work. The 
[passer-by] looks at them and considers their conditions, disliking some, 
liking others, and learning from them. Thus, he is busy without having 
himself any share in their [business] and without being the cause for the 
consequence of their [business ].!5 


VII The Innocent Man among Thieves 


It (i.e., the Kitab Sank) ascribes action to soul, even if the [soul] is exempt from 
it (is), 6 in the manner of a man who happens [to get in] a company of a group 


13 See Tahqiq (1887), p. 23.13. 

14  Tahgīg (1887), pp. 2313336; Tahgīg (1958), p. 36.3-8; Sachau 1910: 1/47. 

15 — Tahqiq (1887), pp. 24.1—6; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 3616—-37.4; Sachau 1910: 1/48. Passages Num- 
bers vi to x follow upon each other. 

16 This reading is that of the two Arabic editions used in the present book, while the 
manuscript has e » 5. 
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[of people] whom he does not know. They are thieves returning from a village 
which they have attacked and destroyed. He only marched with them a short 
distance, until the pursuers caught them. He is locked up among the group. 
The innocent [man] (s.c 4!) is taken in their group and, as [if he were] in their 
situation, [pursuers] hit him, as they hit the [group], without him having taken 
part in their actions.!? 


VIII The Rainwater Which Varies in Taste 


They (i.e., the Indians or the adherents of the Kitab Sank) narrate the example 
of the soul, which resembles the rainwater falling down from the sky, being as it 
is and of one nature. When it is collected in receptacles placed for it in different 
materials, such as gold, silver, glass, ceramic, clay and saline earth (4), it dif- 
fers in appearance, taste and smell due to these. In this way, the soul does not 
affect the matter (i.e., prakrti) except for life [which it gives to matter] because 
of the proximity [between the two].!® 


Ix The Production of Light from Oil, Wick and Fire 


When matter begins action, what arises from it is different [from it] due to the 
force which dominates among the three forces (>| (c ,31). The assistance 
which the other two provide to it (i.e., the dominant force) exists in various 
ways; similarly, the damp oil, the dry wick and the smoking fire help each other 
to [produce] light.!? 


X The Driver of a Chariot 


The soul is in the matter, like the rider of a vehicle, which the senses serve 
in driving it according to his will. But the intellect (, jse) guides it, inundating 
them [with what] consists in Allah, glorified be He—the [Indians] described 
[intellect] as that by which [one] perceives realities, and [that] which leads to 
the knowledge of Allah, the Sublime—and consists in the actions [striving] for 
whatever is loved [and] for the totality of what is praised among all.?° 


i7 Tahqiq (1887), p. 24.610; Tahqiq (1958), p. 37.5—9; Sachau 1910: 1/4849. 

18 Tahqiq (1887), p. 2440-13; Tahqiq (1958), p. 37-9713; Sachau 1910: 1/49. 

19  Tahqiq (1887), p. 24.13-15; Tahqiq (1958), p. 37-13-16; Sachau 1910: 1/49. 

20 . Tahqiq (1887), p. 2415338; Tahqiq (1958), p. 3711617; Sachau 1910: 1/49. Sachau has a diff- 
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XI Rewards of Attaining Heaven Being No Special Gain 


This domain is [where] they (i.e, the Indians) turn away from theoretical 
investigation toward religious account, that is, of the two places of reward and 
punishment, the existence in these two [places] for [someone] who does not 
assume a bodily form and the return to embodiment and incarnation [as a 
human] after completion of the last action so as to be ready to what one will 
have [there] (4 5» U 2«24).?! Therefore, the author of the Kitab Sank does not 
consider the reward of heaven as good, because it has an end and it is not 
eternal and because it resembles the condition of life of [our] world, consisting 
of mutual competition and envy, due to the rivalry for superiority of ranks and 
classes, since thirst and desire do not stop unless there is balance.?? 


XII Births Depending on Virtue and Vice 


In the Kitab Sank [it is stated]: “the one who deserves ascension and reward 
becomes just like one angel intermingling with the communities of spiritual 
[beings], not prevented from behaving freely in heavens nor from living with 
their inhabitants, or just like one of the eight categories of spiritual [beings]. 
But the one who deserves to descend because of [his] sins and crimes becomes 
an animal or a plant. He comes and goes until he deserves a [positive] reward 
andis saved from adversity (i.e., punishment) or until he himself becomes con- 
scious,?3 and he gives up his vehicle (i.e., the body) and he is liberated”?* 


erent interpretation of the second sentence of this passage: "But the soul for its part 
is guided by the intelligence with which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things is apprehended, which shows the way to 
the knowledge of God, and to such actions as are liked and praised by everybody" (1910: 
1/49). 

21 + Sachau’s interpretation slightly differs: “as regards the two places where reward or pun- 
ishment is given, e.g. that man exists there as an incorporeal being, and that after having 
received the reward of his actions he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny" (1910: 1/62). 

22 . Tahqiq (1887), p. 31. 5—9; Tahqiq (1958), p. 47-10-16; Sachau 1910: 1/62. 

23 Sachautranslates this expression as "or until he offers himself as expiation’, which diverges 
from the Arabic (43 (jae sl). A literal translation, however, concurs with the content of 
Sankhya-Yoga as well as with al-Bīrūnīs understanding of it, which notably focuses on 
their cognitive aspects. 

24  Tahgīg (1887), p. 32.3—6; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 48.16—49.2; Sachau 1910: 1/64. 
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XIII The Eight Powers 


The author of the Kitāb Pātanģal says: "The devotion of [one's] reflection to 
the oneness of Allah engages someone in being aware of a thing different from 
what they are [generally] occupied with. Whoever wishes Allah wishes the 
good for the whole creation without any exception [and] for any reason. Who- 
ever occupies oneself with one's soul, being away from whatever [exists] except 
the [soul], he does not do for it (i.e., soul) any inhaling or exhaling breath. 
Whoever reaches this goal, their spiritual faculty (65) overcomes their bodily 
faculty (5 $), and then they are gifted with the ability (,|43!) of [doing] eight 
things, through the outcome of which occurs renunciation. It is impossible 
that someone be able to dispense with what he lacks (le wel ge! ol Jie 
o pras). , 

The first of these eight is the power (S) to render [one's] body subtle, in 
such a way that it disappears from the eyes' [perception]. The second power is 
to render it light, in such a way that a soil of thorn, mud or dust is all the same 
to him. The third power is to render it large, in such a way that he appears in 
a dreadful astonishing shape. The fourth power is to [fulfil one's] desires. The 
fifth power is to know whatever one desires. The sixth power is to preside over 
any desired group [of men] (45 3). The seventh [power] is the submission of the 
subordinates and their obedience. The eighth [power] is the disappearance of 
distances between him and the remote destinations."?5 


XIV The Three Types of Knower 


In their (i.e., Indians) view, knowledge occurs to the knowing [one] in one of 
three ways. The first of them is by divine inspiration, not over time but by birth 
and in the cradle, like the sage Kapila (| ), as he was born with knowledge 
and wisdom. The second [way] is by divine inspiration after some time, like 
the children of Brahma (42! ;), as they were inspired when they attained their 
full maturity. The third [way] is by learning and after some time, like the rest of 
the men who learn when they reach maturity.26 


25  Tahgīg (1887), p. 34.52; Tahqiq (1958), p. 52.517; Sachau 1910: 1/68—69. This passage does 
not relate to the Kitab Sank. I list it here as it counts among the excerpts dealt with by 
Takakusu. 

26 . Tahqiq (1887), p. 3519-20; Tahqiq (1958), pp. 54.17—55.2; Sachau 1910: 1/72. 
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XV Nine Rules How to Conduct One’s Life 


An excellent conduct [of life] is that which religion (444!) determines. Prin- 
ciples of [religion], aside from the numerous [practical] applications [found] 
among the [Indians], come down to a group of habits, which are: [1] not to kill, 
[2] not to lie, [3] not to steal, [4] not to commit adultery, [5] not to accumu- 
late [goods], [6] to keep practicing holiness and purity, [7] to keep fasting and 
practicing asceticism, [8] to resort to the devotion to Allah with glorification 
and praise, [9] to keep in mind the [syllable] aum (e a|), which is the word of 
origination and creation, with one's heart [but] without uttering it.2” 


XVI The Limitations of Humankind 


In the Kitab Sank [it is stated] that everything which men [can] imagine is their 
limit, because they [can] not transcend it.?8 


XVII The Movement of a Weaver's Wheel 


The hermit (Lb) asks in the Kitab Sank: "Why does not death take place at 
the cessation of action?" 
The sage ( ce) answers: “Because the cause of the separation is a condition 


related to the soul (ass) and the vital breath is still in the body. There is no 
separation between the two [i.e., the soul and the body] except by a natural 
condition which separates their union. Sometimes, the impression remains for 
a certain time, after the end of what caused the impression; it subsides in [time] 
and diminishes until it disappears, just like the silk weaver who turns his wheel 
with a piece of wood until its rotation becomes fast. Then, he leaves it, but it 
is not still, although the piece of wood causing the rotation has been removed 
from it. Its motion only decreases little by little until it ceases. In the same way 
is the body after the cessation of action, the impression remains in it until it 
turns, in intensity and calm, toward the cessation of the natural force. Then, 
the past impression disappears and thus the perfect accomplishment of liber- 
ation occurs when the body falls down.”2% 


27 Tahgīg (1887), pp. 36.20-37.2; Tahgīg (1958), p. 561216; Sachau 1910: 1/74—75. 
28 . Tahqiq (1887), p. 37.8—9; Tahgīg (1958), p. 57.5—6; Sachau 1910: 1/75. 
29 © Tahqiq (1887), p. 40.5-1x; Tahqiq (1958), p. 62.1310; Sachau 1910: 1/81-82. 
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XVIII States Other Than Liberation 


A statement in the | Kitab] Sank [is as follows]: “he who enters upon the world 
with an excellent conduct [of life], who is generous with what he possesses 
among [any goods, his] reward in the world is the obtention of [his] wishes 
and desires, and [his] return in the [world] with happiness, happy in body, soul 
and the condition [of life], because, in reality, [good] fortune is a reward of 
preceding deeds [done] in this [bodily] form, or in another one. The ascetic in 
the world [living] without knowledge obtains elevation and reward, but he is 
not liberated because [the other] means [to reach liberation] are lacking. The 
content one, self-sufficient, when he is a master of the eight aforementioned 
conditions (i.e., powers), he is fooled by them, he carries out [his activities] eas- 
ily and successfully and he considers them (i.e., the eight powers) as liberation, 
then he remains in these [powers ].’3° 


XIX The Four Levels of Knowledge 


And to give an example for those who differ in [their] degrees of intellection 
[i.e., buddhi]: a man journeyed at night with his disciples for some business. 
Then, an upright figure, whose exact knowledge was prevented by the dark- 
ness of the night, befell them in the way. The man turned toward his disciples 
and asked them about it, one after the other. 

The first [disciple] said: “I don't know what it is." 

The second said: ^I don't know it and I am unable to know it." 

The third said: "It is useless to learn about it [now], as the rising of the day 
will reveal it. If it is frightful, it [will] go away by the morning and if it is differ- 
ent, its case will become clear to us." 

All three [disciples] failed to [obtain] the knowledge [about the figure]: the 
first of them because of ignorance, the second because of disability and dam- 
age of organ, the third because of indolence and of satisfaction in ignorance. 

As for the fourth [disciple], he did not find any answer before ascertaining 
[the identity of the figure]. He went to see it. While approaching it, he saw a 
squash (¿yka ) intertwined over it. He knew that a living man would not remain 
still in this standing position of [his own] free will, until such a thing gets 
entangled around him, and was sure that a lifeless [object] was erected. Then, 
he could not trust whether it was a hiding place for garbage [or not]. Therefore, 


go  Tahqiq (1887), p. 41.277; Tahqiq (1958), p. 63.713; Sachau 1910: 1/83-84. 
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he came close to it, kicked it with his foot until it fell to the ground. The doubt 
[then] disappeared on the case of the [figure] and he returned to his master 
with absolute certainty. Thus, the [student] obtained knowledge by his effort.?! 


XX Categories of Beings 


First, we tell what is in the Kitāb Sānk about this [topic]. 

The hermit said: "How many categories of living bodies are there?” 

The sage replied: "There are three categories of them. The spiritual [ones] 
in the higher [world], man in the middle [world] and the animals in the lower 
[one]. As for their species, they are fourteen, eight of which belong to the spir- 
itual [beings]: Brāhma, Indra, Prajāpati, Saumya, Gāndharva, Yaksa, Rāksasa 
and Pigaca. Among the [species], five belong to the animals: cattle, wild beasts, 
birds, reptiles and plants, I mean the trees. The human species is [only] one.” 

The author of this book enumerates them in another place of the [Kitab 
Sank] with other names: Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, Gandharva, Yaksa, Raksasa, 
Pitra and Pisaca.?? 


XXI Criticism of a List of Spiritual Beings 


Because we learn from what we reported according to the [ Kitab] Sank that this 
(i.e., a general view on spiritual beings) cannot be reached. Brahma, Indra and 
Prajapati are not names of species. Brahma and Prajapati are only similar in 
meaning, but their names differ due to some characteristics. Indra is the ruler 
of the worlds.*% 


31  Tahqiq (1887), p. 41.7-15; Tahgīg (1958), pp. 63.14—64.8; Sachau 1910: 1/84—85. 

32  Tahqiq (1887), p. 4314-20; Tahqiq (1958), p. 67.1119; Sachau 1910: 1/89—90. 

33 Tahqiq (1887), p. 45.1-2; Tahqiq (1958), p. 69.15—18; Sachau 1910: 1/92. This passage, which is a 
mere reference, was not mentioned by Takakusu. My translation of the first portion of the 
excerpt differs from that of Sachau: "However, we can learn from the extract from Sámkhya 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and Prajápati are not names of species, 
but of individuals. Brahman and Prajápati very nearly mean the same, but they bear dif- 
ferent names on account of some quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds" (Sachau 
1910: 1/92). The context indicates that al-Bīrūnī merely presents discrepancies among the 
positions on spiritual beings within Sanskrit literature and in the Indian perception in 
general and does not intend to point out the correct view among them, as Sachau's inter- 
pretation suggests. 


Glossary of Sanskrit Terms as al-Biruni Interpreted 
Them into Arabic 


This glossary covers terminology related to philosophy, theology and religion, 


since these domains are the focus of the textual study done in the present book. 
As demonstrated in Chapters 4, 5 and 6 of this book, al-Birüni did generally 
not literally translate Sanskrit terms and concepts into Arabic, but often made 


use of translational strategies and paraphrases in order to render his sources 
into his language. The glossary and the English translations of the Arabic and 
Sanskrit terms below are based on analyses which I have detailed in this study. 
Readers can find each glossary term in the index of the present book and exam- 
ine them in the text of the book. 


Sanskrit Arabic 

— + 
adharma unrighteousness eet ls yla Y! sins and crimes 
anga component, limb alas quality, disposition 
anumāna inference Jel reasoning 
apavarga emancipation U2 9 liberation 
abhinivesa clinging to life ele attachment, devotion 
abhyasa repeated practice A 3 habituation 
artha wealth, property al; JUI possessions and comfort 
avidya ignorance - ignorance 
avyakta unmanifest $5» DL without shape 
asakti inability j* disability 
asamprajhata non-cognitive Qe 2A! J stab! of the intelligible free from matter 

Salli 
ahamkara T consciousness Ax [innate] temperament 
agama authoritative tradition ly oral tradition 
dsana posture is state of rest 
Īšvara Īsvara à Allah 
isvarapranidhana profound contempla- &»Le devotion 
tion on Īšvara 

aišvarya mastery «eed! ila! content one, having no need 
karma action | actions, deeds 
karmendriya organs of action dē he's! five necessary actions 

2 kaa pe 
kama pleasure 839! a ual [enjoyable] way of living and pleasure 
kala time SL) time 
kevala/kevalin isolated ales liberated one 
kaivalya isolation U2 liberation 
kleša afflictions Jl! burdens 
guna constituents SWI (g three forces 
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GLOSSARY 


(cont.) 
grahana act of perceiving act of knowing, 

dJ act of intellecting, 
grahitr perceiver le knower 

Ple one who intellects 
grahya perceptible glee known 

i | 2x» intellected 

citta (Yoga); manas mind „lē "4 soul, heart 


(Sankhya) 
cittavrtti 
jūāna 
tattva 
tusti 
deva 
dvesa 
dharma 
dharma 
dhāraņā 
dhyāna 


nidrā 
niyama 
nirodha 
purusa 
purusartha 
prakrti 


pratyaksa 
pratyahara 


pradhana 
pramana 
pranayama 
buddhi 


buddhindriya 


mahabhita 
mülaprakrti 


moksa 


yogi 

yama 

raga 
vairagya 
(also viraga) 


mental dispositions 
knowledge 
principle 
satisfaction 

deity 

aversion 
righteousness 
moral values 
fixation 

meditation 


deep sleep 
observances 
cessation, holding 
conscious self 
human goals 
original cause 


direct perception 


withdrawal [from the 


senses] 

primary matter 
means of knowledge 
breath control 
intellect 


senses of perception 


(related to the intellect) 


gross elements 
primordial original 
cause 

liberation 


yogi 

ethical rules 
passion 
dispassion 


ual! g $$ faculties of the soul 
43 ^^ knowledge 
(6 2L fundamental elements 
“ely indolence 
c^ angel 
lale enmities 
8 pa] ¿> an excellent conduct of life 
, 87815 Cyl! religion and conduct of life 
Xy LBi g «XS quietude and tranquillity 
3884)! iləl maintenance of thought upon 
7 [something] 
L$) dream 
LBL o | als | 23! holiness, outward and inward 
23 compression /holding 
«5 , nti soul, heart 
ža) VI al! human objectives 
žālal! səlli absolute matter 
85 l|} abl pure primary matter 
vēl Url by the five senses 
cll 25 compression of the senses 


cf. prakrti 
_ Ss! apprehension 
vis! ¿gaS quieting the breath 
ge intellect 
43 xe intellection 


ue Url LI five senses 


SLLJI J&' great natures 
cf. prakrti 


t c Al» Ge ML liberation and permanence 
o2» liberation 
E Aal) ascetic 
pil v xS I refraining from evil 
1.2 desire 
Ja) asceticism 
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(cont.) 
vikalpa conceptual thinking E [false] assumption 
viparyaya error o imagination 
He ignorance (as a bhava) 
vyakta manifest $5 pas shaped [matter] 
samprajnata cognitive SUl ($5 (P gust! of the perceptible with matter 
samyama mental concentration SO thought 
$3 reflection 
samadhi absorption 254 contemplation 
U2 Me! purity (ariga) 

samāpatti contemplative state LE! [3 &z JI Stage before emancipation 
siddhi supernatural powers Jal šla) siddha-hood; lit. The asceticism of the 

ascetic 
siddhi accomplishment knowledge (bhava) 
smrti memory $3 memory 
svabhāva nature tl nature 
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The index contains words in both Sanskrit and Arabic languages. Therefore, I enumerate the 
terms in the alphabetic order according to English spelling, regardless of the diacritic signs of 
the transliterated items. The Arabic article al- is not taken into account for sequencing the lis- 
ted words. Many technical terms are also found in the glossary of Sanskrit and Arabic concepts 
of the present book. Lastly, words that occur frequently in the book, such as al-Birüni, Sankhya 
and Yoga, works’ titles, Kitabs Sank and Patangal, etc., or common place names, e.g., al-Hind, 
Gandhara and Panjab, are referred to in this index in case of substantial discussion or content. 
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ahamkāra 86,104, 241, 243 cittavrtti 107,140, 146, 149, 236 
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alim (tle) 186-187n84 dhāraņā — 107,172, 176 

amal (pl. amāl) (sg. |F; pl. QUE) 179, 213 dharma 123,147, 192, 207, 219-221 
anaišvarya 148, 219-221 dhyāna 107,172,175 
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(al-)din wa Lsira (8 g! 3 zy) 192 
duhkhatraya 104 
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anumāna 106 
aqil (Jle) 186-187184 


aql ( be) 172, 176—177, 18618784, 240, dvipa 169 

245 
artha 192 fail (jel) 239 
ašakti 157, 222—223 fikra (8%) 169, 178-182 
asamprajnata samādhi 107, 143-145, 172 fil( J») 156, 201, 207, 211, 239 
ásana 107,175 Actuality, ilā fi ( Jè (3!) or bi-Lfr'l 
astanga 107,124, 141, 172, 175—177 ( eal) 86, 240, 243 


atqal (Jlsl) 4, 1171102, 120, 185 


aum 153-154, 158, 248 ģahl ( \ger) 222-224, 240 


avyakta 35—37, 84, 86, 88, 104, 106, 146, 148, ģufūr (zal) 61—62 
216, 240 ` guna 106,149, 208, 212, 236 
(al-) ‘ays wa l-ladda (83M! » $al) 192 grahana 18618784 
azaliyya (à!) 152 grahitr 186-187n84 
grahya 186-187n84 
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bhava 123,147, 219-220 

bi-l-hawāssi l-Kamis (| V lL) 147 

bi-Esamá'i (pu JU) 156 

bi-Ltibà (ev. b) 213 

brahmaloka 169 

buddhi 88,104, 123, 147, 157, 219—220, 222— 
224 


89-90 


hayūlā (d s), cf. madda 


ibāda ($5Le) 151,160 
idāma Lfikra (3$21 dela!) 176 
idrak (2,3!) 140,156 

iklās (eM!) 175 

‘tlm (4e) 186-187n84 
i$varapranidhàna 152,160 
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jrana 108, 123, 147, 219-220 

(al-)kaff ‘ani Lšarr ( 5 oe SSI) 175 

kaivalya 91127, 105, 106, 107, 160—161, 175, 
236 

kāla 211, 213 

kalam (eS ) 154 


kalās (e15) 917127, 151, 160, 185, 218 

(al-)kalās wa l-daymüma (4 < JY 52 WEI) 
192-193 

kāma 192 


karma 108,146, 153, 163, 165, 236 
karman, cf. karma 

karmendriya 87,105, 242 
kaşla (a>) 141, 175-177 
kleśa 108, 153, 163-164, 236 


loka, cf. brahmaloka 
lokāloka 169 


mabad? (($>l=) 125 
mādda (3554) 201, 213, 216, 239 
Absolute (4ale\!), pure primary (d gbl 
ES 86, 148, 240, 242 
mahābhūta 86,105, 212, 241 
mahat, cf. buddhi 
(al-)mal wa l-nama («J| JUI) 192 
malak (s) 35-36, 165, 192, 205 
ma'lūm (€ gles) 186—187184 
manas 87,105, 107, 242 
ma'gūl (J sa») 186—-187184 
matifa (49 xe) 222 
(al-)matalib al-arba‘a (às, Y| Jll) 192 
moksa 91127, 193 
mufassir (pe) 119—120, 167, 169, 171-173 
mūlaprakrti, cf. prakrti 


nafs ( us) 85, 126, 161-162, 185, 201, 207- 
208, 213, 225, 240, 252 

nagala (_ļs) 2 

naraka 169 

nidrā 140 

nirīšvara (-sankhya) 122 

niyama 107, 123—124, 165—166, 175 


pātāla 169 

pradhāna, cf. prakrti 

prakrti 35—36, 86, 88, 104, 105-106, 148, 211, 
213, 215, 236, 240 
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pramāņa 106,140, 147, 156, 193, 236 

praņava 153—154 

pranayama 107,175 

pratyahara 107,176 

pratyaksa 106,147 

purusa 85,105—106, 124, 146, 152, 153, 158, 
208, 211, 213, 215—216, 236, 239—240 

purusārtha 192 


gabd (25) 185, 
qabd al-hawāss (, jV | (28) 175 
qalb (J) 185,242 
(al-)quds zāhiran wa bátinan (3 |53 | A 
bk) 175 
guwwa (pl. quwan) (sg. 5 $; pl. < $) 149, 
247 i 
Potentiality, bi-l-quwwa (8 44) or min al- 
quwwa (83V cy) 240, 243 
quwwa nafsiyya (tya 8 5), quwwan al-nafs 
(Atl 38) 140,149, 186 
quwan talāt (>È (c $), al-quwan al-talat 
al-uwal (Js V 24 ce dl) 149, 161-162, 


201, 208, 239, 240, 245 


raga 148, 219—221 

rajas 86,106, 149, 211, 240 

rasāyan (cyl) 160-161 

rasayana 160-161, 166 

ribātāt (S\bL)) 61-62 

rüh (pl. arwah) (sg. >>; pl. cio) 242 
rūhānī (Me 55) 192, 205-206 

ruyā (b53) wo 


šahāda 

Bilingual dirham 34-37. 
(al-)sakina al-tum@nina (4 hhl a & Kl) 

176 

samādhi 107, 143-145, 152, 172, 175-176, 236 
(al-)šamaniyya (4.043!) 89-90, 240 
samapatti 145, 186 
samprajnata samādhi 
samudra 169 
samyama 169, 178-182 
sankhya 97, no, 112, 121, 122, 126, 127, 216, 229 
šāstra 112—116, 120—122 
satkaryavada 106-107, 148 
sattva 86, 106, 123, 149, 211, 240 
seSvara (-sankhya) 122 
siddhi 157, 222 


107, 143—145 


INDEX 

smrti 140 

sukün (O KS) 175 
sūksmašarīra 141,147, 206 
sutra 113-116 

svabhāva 21, 213 

tabia (dane) 86, 241, 242, 243 


tafakkur ($3), cf. fikra 

tafšīr (5) 119-120, 133, 167 
takayyul ( Jž) 140, 

taksin al-tanaffus (, «4x Q9 SS) 175 
tamas 86,106, 123, 149, 211, 240 
tanmátra 86,105, 241 

tarākin (57) 222-224 
tasawwur (ys) 143—144, 172 
tattva 87,106, 146, 149, 211—212, 242 
tawid (X 93) 151,160 

tusti 157, 219, 222 


Geographical Terms 


Barikot, cf. Swat 


Chota Lahore 307106 
Dunpür 28, 487199 
Gandhàra 17-18, 20, 21, 29, 31-33, 35, 38, 45, 
48, 57-58, 96, 127, 231—232, 234 
Culture and society sections 1.3 and 2.4 
Gardez 71 
Ghazna 15-17, 21-2258, 28, 38, 41, 42, 49, 


57—58, 72, 77, 80, 96, 231-232 
Ghorvand River 51 
Gūrģān / Gorgan 14-15, 57-58, 66, 231 
Gūrģānīya | Kunya-Urgench 15, 57-58, 231 


Himavant or Himalaya 
(al-)Hind 
Terminology with regard to al-Birüni's 
travels 25 
Language ofal-Hind 59 
Hund, cf. Wayhind 


23, 30 
2,2n7,7-8,n 


India, cf. al-Hind 
Indian Ocean 22, 65—66, 69 


Jhelum 29, 481199 
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vācaka 153-154 

vacya 153 

vairāgya 108, 123, 147, 151, 160, 219-220 
vikalpa 140 

viparyaya 140,157, 222 

vyakta 86, 88, 148, 216, 240 


wahdaniyya (4\te9) 152 


yama 107, 123-124, 165—166, 175 
yoga 97,107, 120—121, 122, 126, 142, 177 


zühid (815) 161, 220 
ganna ( v 140 

2g (Q5) 63-64 
zuhd (295) 151,160 


Kabul 15-18, 28, 38, 42, 48, 54, 57—58, 77, 80, 
96, 231-232 
Kanauj 29n95, 30, 32—33, 38, 41, 42, 
45-46, 52 57n256, 58, 8, 83-84, 
156 
Kangra, cf. Nagarkot 
Kashmir (Valley) 23, 29, 30, 51-52, 571256 
Al-Bīrūnīs knowledge of 43—45 
Intellectual centre and interactions 81- 


83 
Kāt(-Kala) 13—14, 57, 231 
Khwarezm 13-16, 38, 41, 66 
Kindi 28, 28n93, 48n199 


Kulārģak (mountain) 23 
Kunya-Urgench, cf. Garganiya 
Laghmān 28—30, 32, 38, 42, 58, 78, 80, 231 
Culture 48—50 
Lahore 23164, 26, 29, 29794, 38, 49, 49h207, 
54 71, 78—80, 84, 96, 234 
Bilingual dirham 33-38 
Mandahükür 23164, 46 
Lahūr (Fort) 23, 23764, 28, 30, 307106, 31, 
32, 38, 51-52, 42, 58, 78, 82, 231 
Culture 51-52 
Lohara(kotta), cf. Lahür 
Lohkot, cf. Lahür 
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Mahmūdpur cf. Lahore 
Mandahūkūr, cf. Lahore 


Multan 29, 31, 317112, 38, 45, 71, 78—80, 81, 
83-84, 96 
Nagarkot 18, 18743, 38, 46, 78—80, 94, 96 
Nandana (Fort) 29, 31, 32, 38, 54, 56, 57-58, 
78-80, 96, 231 
Culture 52—53 
Panjab 17—18, 20, 21—22, 29, 31-33, 35, 38, 45, 
48, 54, 57-58, 71, 71151, 96, 127, 231-232, 
234 
Culture and society sections 1.3 and 2.4 
Peshawar 29, 32-33, 42, 48, 58, 78, 80, 96, 
231 
Culture 50-51 
vikāra 18,18n44 


Rāja Gīrā 3on105 


Rājagirī (Fort) 23, 29, 30, 307105, 58, 78, 
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Al-Birunt (ca. 973-1050) was an innovative encyclopaedist thinker. He 
is particularly known to have investigated into India of his time. Yet, 
his life and the circumstances of his encounter with Indian languages, 
culture and sciences are still shrouded in mystery and legends. 


This research brings to light elements of his intellectual journey based 
on well-grounded analysis so as to contextualise al-BirGnt’s work of 
transmission of Indian philosophies into Arabic. Thanks to a theoretical 
framework rooted in a multidisciplinary approach, including Translation 
Studies, it enables to comprehend the full scope of his work and to 
analyse deeply his motives and choices of interpretation. 
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publications on al-Bīrūnī and on the history of Indian thought. Her 
latest book Tantrisme, un chemin vers la liberté (L'Harmattan, 2023) is 
dedicated to a broad audience. 
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